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Introduction: Field Research 
Scholarship in Social Work Education 


Julie L. Drolet, Grant Charles, and Sheri M. McConnell 


This book brings together diverse perspectives on field education and 
practice research within academia and across the public and not-for- 
profit sectors to enhance knowledge and applied skills development. Social 
work scholars, practitioners, service users, and students offer new insights, 
practice experiences, case studies, and reflections which have the potential 
to transform social work field education. The book features contributors 
at various stages of their careers to foster a meaningful dialogue on the 
dynamic, complex, and multi-faceted nature of social work practice, re- 
search, and innovation in field education. Critical issues in social work 
field education are explored through field research scholarship. Current 
theoretical concepts and perspectives that shape social work field educa- 
tion are presented using practice research and case studies grounded in 
the experiences of diverse communities and countries. 

Field education or practicum is a critical component of social work 
education. The Canadian Association for Social Work Education (CASWE) 
engages in activities to promote and support field education as a central 
component of social work education (CASWE, 2022). It is recognized as 
the signature pedagogy in social work education (Council on Social Work 
Education [CSWE], 2015). It is through practicum that students learn to 
integrate and apply the values, knowledge, complex practices, and skills 
of the social work profession. Field education experiences ensure that new 


professionals are entering the field practice in an ethical manner and with 
an established level of competence (Bogo, 2015). In terms of their profes- 
sional training, it is critical that students enrolled in social work programs 
across Canada have opportunities for positive, educational, and quality 
field education experiences. This said, however, there is a crisis in the im- 
agining and provisioning of field placements that needs to be addressed 
to ensure that quality learning experiences are provided to students at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The collection of literature in this book focuses on the scholarly ac- 
tivity in field education that contributes to the resolution of this crisis by 
revisioning how the profession can prepare the next generation of social 
workers. With the recognition that the crisis is coupled with the impacts 
of the COVID-19 pandemic, there is a need to adopt more innovative and 
sustainable models in social work field education (Drolet et al., 2020). 
Many social work field educators report challenges with a high demand 
for field placements, due in part to rising student admissions, as well as 
increased pressures on field agencies that typically provide practicums 
to social work students (Ayala et al., 2019; Bogo, 2015). The onset of the 
COVID-19 pandemic in 2020 created additional pressures for many stu- 
dents, social work field education programs, and field agencies. Despite 
these challenges, new opportunities and innovative approaches to field 
education, which are potentially beneficial in the current context, are 
emerging. The book adopts an inquiry-based learning and transforma- 
tional approach that contributes innovative understandings of field edu- 
cation by providing new open access resources to inform social work field 
education, and specifically the integration of research in practice and field 
education. 

New understandings and approaches are urgently needed to address 
the crisis in social work field education. As professionals, social workers 
are expected to use research to inform their practice and to contribute to 
the production of research. Yet many social workers are reticent to inte- 
grate research into their practice and into field education. The book is a 
product of the Transforming the Field Education Landscape (TFEL) part- 
nership funded by a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council’s 
Partnership Grant. 
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Transforming the Field Education Landscape Partnership 


The Transforming the Field Education Landscape project brings together 
social work academic researchers, field educators, students, professional 
social work associations, and partners who share concerns about the state 
of field education in Canada and internationally. The project is built on an 
inquiry-based learning and a transformational approach to create “oppor- 
tunities for students and postdoctoral fellows to explore, identify, and de- 
velop promising practices for integrating research training in social work 
practice” (Drolet, 2020, p. 7). The goal of the TFEL project is: 


To integrate research and practice in the preparation of the 
next generation of social workers by developing partnered 
research training initiatives, both within academia and 
across the public and not-for-profit sectors, that enhance 
student research practice knowledge and applied skill de- 
velopment. (Drolet, 2020, p. 3) 


With the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic, the TFEL project’s research 
and related activities shifted online in March 2020. Research and related 
activities, training, and mentorship were supported using Microsoft Teams 
and Zoom. Field placements were also disrupted and moved online due 
to the pandemic, and TFEL generated new practicum opportunities for 
students by creating sub-projects, including group projects and research 
on the impacts of COVID-19 on field education. TFEL supervised 29 prac- 
ticum students (20 graduate practicum students and nine undergraduate 
practicum students) between April 2019 and May 2022. Recognizing the 
importance of establishing the next generation of researchers, the Field 
Research Scholars Program was created by the project to facilitate re- 
search, knowledge exchange, and dialogue on research in field education. 


Field Research Scholars Program 


The Field Research Scholars program is a unique opportunity for emer- 
ging scholars and early career social work academics to present their re- 
search and obtain feedback from their peers in virtual seminars. In the 
2020-2021 academic year, the program hosted 48 participants, including 
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graduate, PhD, postdoctoral scholars, and early career faculty members. 
Each participant was invited to present on their research, and the Zoom 
recordings and PowerPoint presentations were published on the TFEL 
website (see www.tfelproject.com). Bi-weekly seminars were held on 
Zoom during the COVID-19 pandemic, which expanded access for many 
participants. 

This book is an outcome of the Field Research Scholars program and 
offers an original contribution to the literature on the integration of re- 
search into practice and field education. The book is organized in four sec- 
tions and includes 16 chapters written by 30 scholars as contributing auth- 
ors. Each section of the book was edited by a Canadian social work faculty 
member serving as a section editor: Julie Drolet, University of Calgary; 
Grant Charles, The University of British Columbia; Sheri M. McConnell, 
Memorial University; and Marion Bogo, University of Toronto. 

The book aims to stimulate interest in and discussion on the critical 
role of research and scholarship in social work field education in Canada 
and internationally, by creating a space for dialogue and collaboration 
around the integration of research in field education. Overall, the book 
adopts a mixed methods research approach. Several chapters report on 
qualitative studies, present case study research grounded in specific com- 
munities or country contexts, and narrative reflections to inform their 
writing in the chapters. 

The book development and writing process was supported by the 
TFEL partnership through the Summer Institute 2021 on Academic 
Writing in Field Education, which was designed to provide support and 
mentorship to the contributors in their writing process. Workshops were 
held throughout the summer. The contributions in this collection work 
together to create a coherent whole in discussing research and scholarship 
in the context of field education. In this book, authors explore how social 
work engages in practice, policy, and research, and the implications for 
field education in diverse contexts. 


Outline of the Book 


This book is organized in four parts: field education practice, research, 
and theory; anti-racist and Indigenous knowledges, methodologies, and 
perspectives; social justice, advocacy, and international social work; and 
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new developments and approaches in field education. Collectively, these 
sections provide a picture of the challenges and possibilities around the 
world, as social work field education intersects with research. As a collec- 
tion, the chapters demonstrate the ways in which the social work profes- 
sion is navigating and challenging the status quo towards social develop- 
ment and social justice. 


Field Education Practice, Research, and Theory 


The first section of the book focuses on field education practice, research, 
and theory. Many longstanding practices in field education are being crit- 
ically analyzed given the realities of the COVID-19 pandemic. The need 
for quality and accessible placements that provide learning opportunities 
for students in diverse sites remains an important concern for many social 
work education programs. The development of new practices and ways of 
conducting field have emerged for discussion and debate given the signifi- 
cant challenges of the global pandemic. This section of the book situates 
key concerns in addressing barriers to accessing practicums, field super- 
vision by non-social work practitioners, enhancing equity and access- 
ibility through the field placement process, and development social work 
theory in Africa. 

In chapter 1, Natalie Beck Aguilera, William Lamar Medley, C. Gage, 
and Annelise Hutchison discuss the social and economic implications of 
unpaid practicums for social work students. The chapter begins by situat- 
ing the current reality of the COVID-19 pandemic, which has demonstrat- 
ed significant and disparate experiences for members of systematically op- 
pressed communities and social groups. The authors argue that students 
also have been affected by the social and economic implications of the 
pandemic, including economic marginalization. The authors trace the 
history of the social work profession beginning with a discussion about 
the early perception of social workers as not “deserving” financial com- 
pensation for their care work given their gender roles as women. This early 
tradition influenced the tension between today’s academic and direct ser- 
vice demands of the social work practicum, and how many field agencies 
continue to rely on students’ unpaid labour. The authors discuss unpaid 
internships as a practice that perpetuates inequality among students along 
class divides that benefit students who can afford to independently finance 
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their studies, or who are supported by others, while pursuing their educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the authors show how students who juggle competing 
responsibilities during their practicum face financial hardships and ex- 
perience economic oppression created in part by practicum requirements 
and policies. The consequences and implications of unpaid practicums for 
students are discussed, and a case study illustrates the challenges experi- 
enced from a student perspective. Recommendations are provided by the 
authors, including the need for a safety net to mitigate exclusionary prac- 
tices and to support paid practicums in the form of stipends or wages allo- 
cated to students. The authors demonstrate how the global pandemic has 
created new opportunities for rethinking previous field practices with the 
goal of dismantling barriers experienced by students through an equity 
lens. With the increasing costs of tuition and rising living expenses due to 
inflation, the authors suggest that universities can play a role in funding 
social work practicums. The practices discussed in the first chapter of the 
book aim to improve students’ access to social work practicum, offering 
important implications for field education programs that can ultimately 
increase diversity in social work education and the profession while sup- 
porting economic justice. 

In chapter 2, Karen Lok Yi Wong presents an ongoing debate in the 
field of social work on whether social work students should be matched 
with non-social work field supervisors during their placements. The auth- 
or outlines the benefits for students in learning from non-social work field 
supervisors, such as new approaches and perspectives with diverse and 
multidisciplinary backgrounds in a community senior service setting. The 
chapter also outlines several concerns with respect to the development of 
one’s social identity as a social worker. Drawing on personal experience 
as a graduate practicum student during the COVID-19 pandemic, the au- 
thor presents a critical self-reflection using reflexivity on her placements 
in two agency settings. The first field agency was a community senior 
service centre in Downtown Vancouver, the second was a university re- 
search institute on ageing and technology. As the only social worker in 
both field agencies, the author presents the role of the field supervisors, the 
field education coordinator, and the faculty liaison in her placements. The 
chapter highlights the importance of collaboration and relationships in 
working with non-social work supervisors, particularly in healthcare and 
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social services. Reciprocal learning was reported as a feature, given that 
field supervisors were exposed to the scope of social work practice and 
the benefits associated with a social work perspective within the agency 
context. Frequent communication and prior supervision experience were 
factors that contributed to the successful practicum experience at the 
graduate level. The chapter shares fruitful learning experiences on the 
benefits and challenges associated with non-social work field supervision. 

In chapter 3, Alise de Bie, Janice Chaplin, and Jennie Vengris con- 
sider issues of equity and accessibility in the field placement process par- 
ticularly for students from equity-deserving groups including racialized, 
Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and disabled students. The School of Social Work 
at McMaster University is located in the urban centre of Hamilton which 
served as the site of placement learning for this chapter. The chapter dis- 
cusses how members of the field education team and a field instructor cre- 
ated student-led caucus groups for racialized, Indigenous, queer/trans, and 
disabled students, which resulted in student-led research projects, reports, 
presentations, and events on 2SLGBTQ+ inclusiveness in field education, 
accessibility, and disability inclusion in the social work program. Social 
work students’ experiences of racism also were discussed. An online sur- 
vey and in-person focus groups and interviews were conducted in 2017 
with 30 racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and/or disabled students and 
recent alumni to learn about their field education experiences. The chapter 
focuses on how the findings from the study were used to enhance equity 
and accessibility in field education by preparing students for placement; 
recruiting and training field instructors to provide effective supervision; 
spending time matching students for placement leading to more positive 
experiences; considering identity-related student and field instructor 
matching processes; and creating pre-placement interview guides to fa- 
cilitate student disclosures and equity/identity-related needs. 

Also, an important dimension raised in this chapter is the importance 
of relationality in field education, which is explicitly discussed. The authors 
explain how new placements opportunities were explored in organizations 
that do racial justice work with 2SLGBTQ+ communities and Indigenous 
community partners; yet they noted that these opportunities still present 
some significant challenges owing to funding precarity in a neoliberal 
context. High staff turnover due to under-resourcing and unsustainable 
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placements require ongoing connection and negotiation, and, oftentimes, 
additional supervision and support to non-social work field supervisors. 
The chapter highlights a reality whereby colleagues from equity-deserv- 
ing groups are already over-subscribed to represent and provide access to 
their communities within the university context. Increased representation 
of faculty from equity-deserving groups would be conducive to an equit- 
able labour load, while facilitating new placement-generating connections. 
The chapter provides many insights into the approaches adopted by the 
field team to engage alumni, the complexities of placing equity-deserving 
students in new field opportunities, and the preparation of students as fu- 
ture field instructors. Further, this chapter demonstrates the importance 
of engaging in change-oriented field research and evaluation projects to 
enhance equity and accessibility in field education teaching and learning. 

In chapter 4, Emmanuel Chilanga considers development social work 
theory in Africa, and how social work theory, practice, and policy should 
shift from Eurocentric to Afrocentric pedagogies. Using a scoping review 
of the literature, the author examines developmental social work pedago- 
gies in Africa. He then discusses the need for social work education to ad- 
dress quality of life factors on the continent that are influenced by poverty, 
unemployment, food insecurity, HIV/AIDS, malaria, and the COVID-19 
pandemic. The author calls for localized and Indigenous approaches in 
developmental social work to facilitate human development. The results 
of the scoping review discuss curriculum-related activities including field 
education, social development, teaching methods, student projects and 
assignments, and extracurricular activities, such as creating Indigenous 
teaching materials, locally relevant research, and networking. Similar 
to other chapters in this book, field education is identified as a critical 
component of social work education. A number of universities in South 
Africa, Lesotho, Ghana, Zimbabwe, Nigeria, and Malawi have adopted a 
developmental social work perspectives in social work education, despite 
some common challenges including inadequate local resources, limited 
research, field education challenges, and lack of social work regulatory 
bodies. Consistent with Kelemua Zenebe Ayele and Ermias Kebede’s 
contribution in this volume, which explores social work education in 
Ethiopia, Chilanga calls for locally relevant and Indigenous knowledge 
in development social work theory and field education in Africa. Social 
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work is a rapidly growing profession in Africa, and social work academics 
and field educators are encouraged to adopt developmental social work to 
effectively address social problems and challenges. 


Anti-racist and Indigenous Knowledges, Methodologies, and 
Perspectives 


Section two of the book brings together chapters on anti-racist and 
Indigenous knowledges, methodologies, and perspectives. The section be- 
gins with Zipporah Greenslade’s reflection on her search of anti-racism 
education as a graduate student in social work education. This discussion 
on anti-racism is followed by three chapters, each taking a unique ap- 
proach to how social work needs to recognize culturally responsive prac- 
tices, intersectionality, and critical race and social identity perspectives. 

In chapter 5, Greenslade presents her anti-racism education research 
journey, informed by an autoethnographic research project and her loca- 
tion as a Black researcher and practicum student. She presents on the vital 
role of critical conversations in anti-racist education and how social work 
field education can play an integral role in connecting theory to practice. 
She begins her discussion by exposing the context and the need for an- 
ti-racist social work education and field education. Critical race theory is 
proposed as a foundation to engage in anti-racist social work education, 
and to address racism and examine structural inequalities. A practicum 
case example is presented to set the context for the author’s narrative re- 
flection: entitled “A Conversation with Myself,” it explores a practicum in- 
cident in depth through questions raised about racism and the emotional 
burdens placed on racialized students. By giving voice to her experience, 
the author is contributing valuable knowledge to field research scholarship 
in anti-racist field education. 

Alexandra K. Mack poignantly demonstrates in chapter 6 racial and 
ethnic disproportionality and disparity within the modern-day child 
welfare system. To address the overrepresentation of racial and ethnic 
populations in child welfare, her chapter proposes culturally responsive 
practices in service engagement. The author argues that building a cul- 
turally responsive workforce is a development process that includes work- 
force diversity, the assessment of strengths and growth, and anti-racism 
training. The chapter presents four pillars of the child welfare system as 
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implemented in the United States: (1) Front Door pillar, (2) Temporary 
Safe Haven pillar, (3) Well-Being pillar, and (4) Exit to Permanence pillar. 
Drawing from a field practicum at a Child and Family Services Agency in 
the US, she provides insights and implications for promoting culturally 
responsive practices in field practicum settings. 

In chapter 7, Endalkachew Taye Shiferaw, Helen Asrate, and Afework 
Eyasu discuss the lived gender disparities of three Ethiopian women in their 
pursuit of education. As social work doctoral students, themselves from 
Ethiopia, they collaborated in an exploratory study with three Ethiopian 
women in order to understand the experiences and meanings of earning a 
PhD. Intersectionality theory is used to consider the various multilayered 
identities of the participants in the study and to discuss the social identity 
factors, such as spirituality, family background, economic situation, cul- 
ture, and personal values that influenced their educational and personal 
journeys. Each case in the chapter provides the context, background, and 
quotes in the voices of the women participants to illustrate salient and key 
points. It also provides a cross-case analysis that illustrates how the three 
women, in the pursuit of higher education, faced significant challenges, 
traveling away from their families, overcoming health concerns requir- 
ing special supports, and, in one case, experiencing forced migration due 
to political conflicts. The women academics were found to be engaged in 
multiple activities and responsibilities, including caregiving for children 
and parents, and managing domestic work. They experienced economic 
hardships, marital separation, and discrimination from family members, 
friends, and other faculty members, instructors, and classmates during 
their studies. Despite these challenges, the women in the study attributed 
their academic success to support provided by parents, family members, 
spouse(s), and their dedicated pursuit of their education. Spirituality, 
family support, and personal strengths were seen as contributing factors 
towards their success and education. The chapter concludes with a call 
to address gender-based discrimination in accessing higher education, 
and the need for field education programs to consider the recruitment of 
rural placements for practicum students to mitigate accessibility barriers 
to education and, at the same time, address local realities. 

In the final chapter of this section, Anita R. Gooding, a licensed clin- 
ical social worker and researcher, demonstrates the importance of use of 
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self in relation to social work identity, values, and knowledges. Chapter 
8 begins with a discussion on the need for critical questioning about 
key assumptions and dominant identities, like Whiteness, in the social 
work classroom. Critical race theory and social identity theory provide 
the framework for exploring race as a component of use of self, and the 
author demonstrates its applicability in all areas of social work practice. 
Specifically, race and racial categories affect the ways in which social work- 
ers, particularly BIPOC (Black, Indigenous, and People of Colour) social 
workers, engage with use of self in their work with students and within 
the supervisory space. The profession of social work is called to do more 
to uplift the subjugated knowledges, advance marginalized voices, and 
create space for counter-narratives to offer a deeper understanding of so- 
cial structures in the process of social change. This chapter connects with 
Zipporah Greenslade’s in the same section in considering the supervisory 
relationship and how racial categorizations affect how a social worker is 
perceived, and when race is activated as a social identity in the context of 
field education. Anita R. Gooding demonstrates how both theories (critic- 
al race theory and social identity theory) contribute to explaining how 
race may influence use of self in the context of the student-field instruct- 
or relationship. By naming race, field instructors and students co-create 
an opening to engage in meaningful conversations about race and how a 
racialized identity informs use of self in building relationships in social 
work practice. 


Social Justice, Advocacy, and International Social Work 


The contributions in this section focus on social justice, advocacy, and 
international social work. The section begins with Vibha Kaushik’s exam- 
ination of the need for social workers to learn about immigrant and new- 
comers’ settlement and integration experiences. Chapter 9 focuses on the 
development and integration of immigration content in the curriculum, 
and, specifically, the need for practitioners to respond to the challenges 
faced by immigrants and refugees in field education. A discussion of vol- 
untary and forced international migration provides the context for this ex- 
ploration. Immigration, Refugees, and Citizenship Canada (IRCC) funds 
the Settlement Program to offer a variety of services and supports offered 
by the immigrant serving sector, which are designed to benefit immigrants 
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and help them integrate into Canadian communities. In Canada, there 
has been an increasing interest in building capacity in the social work pro- 
fession for working with immigrants and newcomers. Despite the critical 
role of field education in preparing students for social work practice, there 
is a dearth of field placements in immigrant serving agencies and organ- 
izations. This chapter also speaks to the challenges raised in chapter 2 by 
Karen Lok Yi Wong on whether social work students should be matched 
with non-social work field supervisors during their placements. The chap- 
ter explores this practice challenge and offers some questions and options 
to consider in support of the development of practicum placements with 
immigrant serving agencies. 

In this section, the authors of chapter 10, Kelemua Zenebe Ayele and 
Ermias Kebede, offer an overview of social work and field education in 
Ethiopia. In their study, they consider the opportunities and challenges 
in social work field education with respect to promoting social justice. 
Drawing on their experiences at the University of Gondar, a partner 
in the TFEL project, the authors discuss the historical context of social 
work in Ethiopia and the resurgence of social work education in recent 
years. As new social work education programs are launched in Ethiopian 
post-secondary institutions, a number of challenges have emerged for field 
education programs. The lack of trained social work field instructors, the 
lack of sufficient numbers of placements for students, and the lack of dedi- 
cated financial resources for field education programs are discussed. The 
chapter situates social justice as central to the social work profession and 
distinguishes the profession from other disciplines, as “social workers” in 
Ethiopia are hired despite a lack of social work credentials or training. 
This discussion complements Chilanga’s articulation of developmental 
social work in the African context in chapter 4. 

Chapter 11 focuses on community development field placements in 
Pakistan and presents a case study on community drinking water. Wasif 
Ali emphasizes the importance of community development to enhance 
human and environmental well-being in Pakistan. He demonstrates 
how local and international development agencies are engaged with 
schools of social work in research and training while contributing to the 
development of the social work profession. Field practicums, or intern- 
ships, provide student learning opportunities in community development 
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projects. In this chapter, a community drinking water project exemplifies 
the training of practicum students to engage in conducting needs assess- 
ments, community mobilization, participatory action research, building 
capacity, and monitoring and evaluation. The Punjab Community Water 
Supply Project aims to provide clean drinking water and health hygiene 
education during a time of severe water crisis in Pakistan. Social work 
practicum students are engaged in advancing the basic human right that 
is the provision of clean drinking water by working directly with affected 
communities. Ali’s chapter reports on the student learning opportunities 
in the project, demonstrating the importance of collaboration to address 
social and environmental justice issues in local communities. His study 
also draws attention to the context of social work and the history of so- 
cial welfare and community development in Pakistan, where social work 
and field education face similar challenges experienced in other countries 
featured in this book. For example, Western influence in social work edu- 
cation is considered suspect by local populations, and the lack of formal 
arrangements to facilitate field education presents a serious obstacle for 
field coordination. 

In chapter 12, Margaret Janse van Rensburg, Courtney Weaver, 
Christine Jenkins, Morgan Banister, Edward King, Sheila Bell, and the 
Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative discuss an advocacy practicum to estab- 
lish a framework for virtual community consultations. The chapter pre- 
sents a doctoral level advocacy practicum of 130 hours that was created 
by Carleton University’s School of Social Work. This chapter outlines the 
processes where members of the Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative were ac- 
companied by an advocacy practicum student to create a strategy to 
host virtual consultations with the adult autism community in Ottawa, 
Canada. The chapter is informed by critical autism studies, which centres 
autistic persons as experts in autism, and critical pedagogy, which consid- 
ers critical consciousness as a means for political participation. Together, 
the authors created an Instructions and Guidance Document and a set of 
recommendations to engage the adult autism community in virtual con- 
sultations. The chapter demonstrates the important contributions of a 
practicum student working in partnership with community members ina 
volunteer grassroots organization that aims to assist adults on the autism 
spectrum and their families in finding the support and services they need. 
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The chapter shares the problem-posing education model that includes a 
four-phase process for consultations through dialogue that ultimately 
informs the future virtual community consultations. The importance of 
facilitation strategies, fostering positive attitudes and atmospheres, and 
leadership is explored. The COVID-19 pandemic has demonstrated the 
importance for students to develop virtual social work practice skills such 
as the virtual consultation process described and explained in this chapter. 

In chapter 13, Nicole Balbuena presents an important challenge facing 
social workers and social service providers when undocumented people 
are deemed ineligible for social services. The chapter critically examines 
how intimate partner violence (IPV) agencies that claim to offer services to 
all, regardless of race, sexuality, gender, and legal status, encounter insti- 
tutional policies and practices that restrict the ability of service providers 
to deliver supports and services. Drawing on 12 in-depth interviews with 
IPV service providers, a study was conducted to examine how the legal 
status of the victims influenced the manner in which providers deliver 
their (in)formal services and resources in Orange County, California. The 
chapter reveals how restrictive eligibility and selection processes, fear of 
deportation while accessing services, and the lack of a valid social secur- 
ity number present structural barriers in a tense political environment that 
contributes, ultimately, to eliminate undesirable (prospective) clients. IPV 
agencies face internal and external structural and political barriers that 
result in the exclusion of undocumented clients. Social workers are ad- 
vised to pay attention to legal and ethical challenges arising from oppres- 
sive systems and punitive immigration policies that shape the experiences 
of how undocumented immigrants receive and respond to services; these 
challenges additionally hinder social workers’ ability to provide formal 
support to the undocumented population. Further research and con- 
tinued discussion about unjust immigration policies and discriminatory 
ideologies from institutionalized systems are needed for social workers 
to advocate and assist undocumented immigrants to overcome political, 
social, and legal barriers when accessing IPV services. This discussion has 
important implications with respect to undocumented immigrants and 
migrants accessing other health and social services. As stated earlier in 
this section by Vibha Kaushik, it is important to acknowledge immigra- 
tion status as a component of diversity in social work practice. 
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New Developments and Approaches in Field Education 


In the final section of this book, authors consider new developments and 
approaches in field education. The section begins with a chapter that 
considers field education during the COVID-19 pandemic. In chapter 
14, Kaltrina Kusari considers social work field education and the abrupt 
shift to virtual course delivery and field placements during the onset of 
the pandemic. As a field instructor supervising social work students in 
the disability sector, she reflects on critical disability theories, the import- 
ance of field education, and the use of Information and Communication 
Technologies to facilitate practicum placements. She observes that the 
disruptions created by COVID-19 to field education provided both chal- 
lenges and opportunities for innovation. Within the disability field, the 
shift to a virtual format created new opportunities for student learning. 
Despite the challenges that COVID-19 presented, it also offered a space to 
experiment with field education opportunities which were conceptualized 
as unconventional. Kusari suggests that virtual program and service de- 
livery might be helpful in the future post-pandemic. 

In the next chapter, Emma De Vynck, Jill Ciesielski, and Heather M. 
Boynton discuss how to support the development of spiritual competen- 
cies in field education and practice. 

Chapter 15 is written collaboratively from the perspective of three 
social workers and researchers at varying stages in their professional 
and academic paths, each with a passion for increasing spiritual aware- 
ness and spiritually sensitive field practice in social work. Spirituality 
and spiritual struggles and trauma are informed by the authors’ personal 
practice and research endeavours, with implications for field education. 
The authors argue that the social work classroom rarely includes ad- 
equate exploration of spiritual and religious matters, and often students 
first encounter the spiritual elements of social work when they embark 
on their field placements. As they begin to engage with clients in the field 
setting, students may encounter spiritual and religious matters in cli- 
ents’ narratives implicitly or explicitly. Apart from religiously affiliated 
agencies, practicum students often lack exposure to spirituality, and stu- 
dents may be ill-prepared to address the spiritual struggles or distress, 
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trauma, grief, and loss that impact well-being. The authors explore the 
implications for a spiritually sensitive framework for field education. 

In chapter 16, the section concludes with Ricardo Diego Suarez 
Rojas’s reflection on how to enhance brain potential in fieldwork edu- 
cation through the multimodal integration of imagination and trauma 
(MIIT) framework. Drawing on his community practice experience in 
Mexico and the United States, Rojas introduces nine working principles, 
with recommendations for field education. Field education is recognized 
as the signature pedagogy of the social work profession, representing the 
space in which students develop their professional capabilities and inte- 
grate theory and practice. The theoretical framework presented in this 
chapter recognizes that perception and movement rely on and depend 
upon multimodal integration (MI). The concluding chapter of the book 
provides a summary of the themes discussed in the book, in addition to 
an analysis of what was learned, what strengths were applied or developed, 
and the challenges faced by those who initiated or implemented field re- 
search activities. Implications and recommendations for social work field 
research scholarship are presented. 


Conclusion: Transforming Field Education Research and 
Scholarship 


The present book offers a number of unique features by focusing on re- 
search and scholarship in social work field education. This topic area has 
not received much attention in the field of social work. With the need for 
evidence-based practice, it is necessary to better understand how students 
and field educators can integrate research into their practice and develop 
new research skills and knowledge in the profession. 

This collaborative work focuses on social work research in practice 
contexts and highlights the implications for field education. It especially 
brings together case studies, field research, and reflections from contribu- 
tors located in diverse geographic regions such as Canada, United States, 
Ethiopia, Kosova, Mexico, and Pakistan. The chapters explore the social 
work values and ethics that guide social work practice in diverse contexts. 
Unique to the book is the range of international contributions and the 
breadth of knowledge displayed by the contributors at diverse stages of 
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career (graduate and PhD students, postdoctoral scholars, and early ca- 
reer researchers). Training and mentorship too are a unique feature of the 
book, the process of which contributed to establish and strengthen the re- 
lationships between the contributors while making linkages between the 
chapters. The editors are convinced that this collection is the first scholarly 
work that responds to the contemporary realities and needs to showcase 
research and scholarship in social work field education. 
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PART I: 


Field Education Practice, Research, 
and Theory 


Addressing Class in Field: Economic 
Justice and Unpaid Social Work 
Practicums 


Natalie Beck Aguilera, William Lamar Medley, C. Gage, and 
Annelise Hutchison 


Social work students, while serving on the front lines addressing the fall- 
out of the COVID-19 pandemic throughout their practicums, have also 
been affected by it. The economic impact of the crisis has highlighted the 
disparate experiences between social groups, and students are part of 
these groups. As a profession, we can no longer ignore the impact that un- 
paid practicums have on our students, especially those from systemically 
oppressed communities. Moving forward from this crisis, we cannot go 
back to “how it used to be” in many ways, including the practice of un- 
paid practicums being the norm for the most vulnerable social work stu- 
dents. Our “new normal” should include a safety net of paid internships 
for low-income students, much as the pandemic has underscored the need 
for social safety nets in many areas of our society. This is an ethically and 
socially just way to proceed that would also increase the representation of 
marginalized groups in the professional field of social work. 

The Council on Social Work Education (CSWE) declared field the 
signature pedagogy of social work education in 2008 (Boitel & Fromm, 
2014), and field practicums undoubtedly play a critical role in allowing 
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students the opportunity to link theory to practice and to learn by doing 
(Caldararu, 2019). While field is highly regarded for its educational value, 
what is rarely addressed is the economic context in which it takes place. 
However, in one study that does demonstrate this context, 80% of students 
reported that their practicum had a negative impact on their financial 
situation (Johnstone et al., 2016). Especially for students from economic- 
ally oppressed communities, the resulting practice of unpaid practicums 
runs counter to the profession’s belief in economic justice. This is the idea 
that inequalities in economic opportunities should be addressed by giving 
more to those with fewer native assets and those born into less favorable 
social positions (Reisch, 2002). The cost of unpaid internships should be 
a matter of concern for the entire social work community, not just those 
who are currently students (Johnstone et al., 2016). Our values and prac- 
tice need to better align within the profession moving forward. 


History 


The profession of social work started out voluntary and unpaid, as future 
social workers would learn directly within the agencies, instead of within 
an organized learning context, such as post-secondary education programs 
(Lager & Hamann, 2010). As they ventured into academic settings before 
developing their own discipline, social science-focused faculty instructed 
early social work students to study rather than to intervene with the clients 
at their agencies. However, this was not in accord with what the agencies 
desired, which was direct help with the work at hand (Royse et al., 2016). 
The early tension between the academic and direct service demands of the 
social work practicum is still apparent today. Furthermore, this tension 
reflects the ongoing reality whereby agencies have historically capitalized 
on student labour. This continues to manifest today as students are re- 
quired, typically, to complete unpaid field placements to meet graduation 
requirements. 

Many early social workers (usually women) were viewed as “well-inten- 
tioned, committed volunteers who would soon get married” and therefore 
seen as not deserving more than a modest stipend (Austin, 1983, p. 361). 
This demonstrates that compensation for work has always been an issue 
for social workers, even those practicing professionally after completing 
their education. Additionally, this early social work context indicates that 
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the professional field of social work itself has had to grapple with inequity 
in the past. Funding for professional social work arose through laws and 
government support for specific programs, causes, and settings (Lager & 
Hamann, 2010). However, this did not extend to internships: in 1947 the 
United States Supreme Court had ruled that trainees were not employees 
and did not have to be paid (Bacon, 2011; Waxman, 2018). This tradition 
carries on in social work education today. Though CSWE establishes cur- 
rent standards for many aspects of social work education, they may also 
situate themselves more on tradition than on the evidence of what is most 
beneficial to students (Hemy et al., 2016). 

Students and professors contend with social work’s professional history 
throughout the entirety of social work education programs. Investigating 
the power imbalances that are inherent to how social work was originally 
created, such as women’s devalued labour as discussed above, is a valuable 
exercise in the foundation of social work education. A tenet of social work 
practice includes alleviating power imbalances within both the profession 
and those which negatively impact our client populations. Therefore, be- 
ing familiar with the origins of the profession informs the path forward 
for current students as they prepare to enter the professional field. As 
stated in the Code of Ethics of the National Association of Social Workers 
preamble, it is imperative to have a “dual focus on individual well-being 
in a social context and the well-being of society” (National Association of 
Social Workers, 2017, para. 1), as work is done to create a more just and 
equitable world. That work should, and does, begin by looking inward at 
certain aspects of social work education which uphold harmful societal 
norms regarding unpaid internships that perpetuate inequality among 
students. 


Currently 


Higher education systems today replicate and reflect inequality and op- 
pression, even though the social work departments within them teach stu- 
dents to fight against these social issues. Although the profession of social 
work espouses anti-oppressive practice, aspects of the implicit curriculum 
of social work, such as the structure of field practicums, replicate systems 
of dominance (Bhuyan et al., 2017). A characteristic that distinguish- 
es social work practicums from internships in many other disciplines is 
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that practicums are tied to specific learning outcomes and are, therefore, 
required components of the educational program. Mandating mostly un- 
paid internships as a condition for graduation reinforces preexisting class 
divides among students, benefitting those who can afford to independ- 
ently finance their studies or who are supported by others while pursuing 
their education. 

Students who must work to support themselves (and sometimes their 
families) must do so in addition to their practicum, not to mention other 
classes they may be taking or personal caregiving responsibilities. The 
need to work a paid job while in practicum not surprisingly leads to sub- 
stantial levels of additional stress and fatigue for students in this situation 
(Hemy et al., 2016). Students may also be forced to take on extra debt to 
cover living expenses incurred during their practicum, in addition to the 
debt they are acquiring to enroll in the practicum course itself (Caldararu, 
2019) and any other courses they are taking. Furthermore, when they must 
start repaying their loans, students are often in low-paying jobs (Smith et 
al., 2021). Though education is supposed to be the great equalizer, preex- 
isting class divides are replicated within and beyond college (Bacon, 2011). 

Research demonstrates that juggling these multiple competing 
responsibilities can severely impact not only students’ finances, but also 
family responsibilities, employment stability, health, and attrition rates 
(Hodge et al., 2020). The stress associated with unpaid internships and 
financial hardship has even been found to compromise the learning ex- 
perience (Hodge et al., 2020). This demonstrates that, at times, unpaid 
internships are self-defeating, as the learning which is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the practicum is negatively impacted by the financial situation cre- 
ated. While having academic discussions about how to serve economically 
oppressed people in the field, some social work students themselves are 
simultaneously experiencing economic oppression, which is then exacer- 
bated by practicum requirements. This experience can be harmful in sev- 
eral ways beyond the obvious financial impact, such as potentially leading 
to feelings of isolation or alienation from classmates, decreased time to 
study and prepare for exams, and higher levels of physical exhaustion due 
to added labour as the student navigates both paid and unpaid work to 
complete their degree. 
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In working directly with oppressed populations, students gain a bet- 
ter understanding of discrimination and oppression. However, because 
they serve marginalized populations, the agencies in which social work 
students practice are often marginalized themselves, usually operating on 
shoestring budgets with poorly paid staff (Wiebe, 2010). This leaves little 
room in the budget to pay interns for their time and labour, which negative- 
ly impacts not only the students, but also other employees. As entry-level 
positions are converted to unpaid ones, employees are essentially pushed 
out (Bacon, 2011). Therefore, the consequences of unpaid practicums are 
complex, with significant outcomes affecting not only the student, but also 
current and prospective employees, and the agencies themselves. 

The ways that social work practicums currently operate have been 
argued to meet the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA; 
Council on Social Work Education, 2014; Slaymaker, 2014), but that 
makes the practice codified, not ethical. Also, the FLSA does not apply 
to non-profit and governmental organizations, where most social work 
practicums take place. In these settings, students are not considered em- 
ployees but volunteers, and therefore, under the FLSA, they are not legally 
protected against harassment and discrimination in the workplace. This 
leads to social work interns working in the lowest-status positions at their 
organizations to gain educational experience, and the recommendations 
of their field instructors, without compensation (Bacon, 2011). This situa- 
tion is rife with inequity. 


Case Study 


Sam is a senior BSW student entering her field internship placement. As 
a first-generation student from a single parent family, she has seen the 
amount of hard work and dedication it takes to support a family. She has 
been placed at a local non-profit organization supporting the needs of 
families like hers through case management and group work. Along with 
her internship, Sam is taking a full class load as well as working part-time 
as a server at a local restaurant. 

Prior to the beginning of the semester, Sam attends a meeting where 
the field director explains the policies and procedures of the internship. 
During this meeting, the field director stresses that it is not recommended 
that practicum students work during their internship and that their 
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internship should take priority. Knowing that her job has always been 
flexible and happy to work around her school schedule in the past, Sam 
does not worry too much about it. 

Sam starts her internship and quickly falls in love with it. She is help- 
ing people, learning new things, and finally putting the information she 
has gained in her classes to use. Sam’s field supervisor, Helen, notices the 
way that Sam has excelled at every task given to her and decides that she 
should take on more responsibility. Helen assigns Sam to co-facilitate a 
support group for newly single mothers as well as taking on more case- 
work clients. Sam is excited to be part of the group until she realized that 
it is scheduled for the same time that she is normally scheduled to work at 
the restaurant. 

Sam goes to her manager at the restaurant and tells her that she needs 
to change her availability due to the growing demands at her internship. 
Her manager tells her she has wanted to have this conversation with Sam 
for a while now. She has noticed Sam’s performance slipping and that she 
seems distracted at work, making easily avoidable mistakes. She tells Sam 
that this will be her last week at the restaurant to allow her to focus on 
whatever is distracting her. Sam is at a crossroads. She does not know what 
to do. This internship, so far, has been a great learning opportunity for her, 
and she does not want to let the team at the internship down, but without 
a job she will not be able to pay for her car, gas, phone, food, or to help her 
family with bills. 

Sam goes to her field director to explain her dilemma. Her field direc- 
tor reminds Sam of the policy that the internship takes priority. Sam tells 
her field director that she needs to work to be able to afford attending her 
internship and that if she starts working more, she is afraid that she will 
not be able to get enough hours for her internship. The field director tells 
her if she is worried about not getting enough hours, then she needs to 
work on her time management skills. 

Feeling dejected after that conversation, Sam talks to her field super- 
visor. Her field supervisor seems empathetic at first, listening to Sam about 
her struggles through the internship. She suggests that Sam can do some 
of the aspects of her internship remotely, but she will still need to be in 
person for the bulk of it. She suggests to Sam that if she is unable to com- 
plete the internship for financial reasons, she can try again next semester 
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and they would happily take her back as an intern. Sam does not like this 
idea. She has already put a lot of time and effort into this internship and 
does not want to quit now, but at the same time if she is unable to afford 
food, transportation, and other necessities, how can she afford to work for 
this organization for free? 

Sam talks to others in her intern cohort. Most of them express that 
they are also struggling with finding a balance between internship and 
work. They brainstorm ways to support themselves financially through 
their internships, including student loans, moving in with their parents, 
and using public transportation, but ended up with more questions than 
answers. Why do we have to pay so much to work for free? What programs 
or policies should be put in place to assist students during their intern- 
ships and why are they not already in place? What programs are in place at 
other schools? Other states? Other countries? In other fields? There must 
be a different way of doing things. 


What Can Be Done 


If our primary mission is to “enhance human well-being and help meet 
the basic human needs of all people, with particular attention to the needs 
and empowerment of people who are vulnerable, oppressed, and living in 
poverty” (National Association of Social Workers, 2017, Preamble section, 
para. 1), we need to start with our own students, like Sam. A safety net 
needs to be established to support those from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. In the United States, Federal Work-Study is designed to pro- 
vide such a safety net for college students, and purportedly “encourages 
community service work and work related to the student’s course of study” 
(U.S. Department of Education, n.d., para. 3), which is exactly what the 
social work practicum entails. However, a stipulation in the Federal Work- 
Study regulations states that if a student is receiving academic credit for 
their work, they may not be paid unless an employer would normally pay 
a person for that job (U.S. Department of Education, 2020). Therefore, it is 
argued that because it is legal and common not to pay practicum students, 
they can be excluded from Federal Work-Study benefits. Even though 
they may not be replacing a paid employee, interns are still providing un- 
remunerated labour for the benefit of the agency. If a student receives an 
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internship opportunity that follows Work-Study guidelines, they should 
then be eligible to use their Work-Study benefits for that internship. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, on which the Federal Work-Study 
guidelines rely, operates on the “primary beneficiary test,” which re- 
duces the relationship between an intern and their practicum site to a 
transaction, and puts into question who benefits the most from it (U.S. 
Department of Labor & Wage and Hour Division, 2018, The Test section, 
para. 1). This leaves no room for the mutually beneficial nature of the so- 
cial work practicum to exist. Viewing the relationship as inherently more 
beneficial to one party than the other and determining that the intern is 
the one that benefits more than the agency, is certainly not indisputable. 
Social workers need to make it a priority to advocate for the Federal Work- 
Study guidelines to be amended to allow this already-existing safety net 
of paid employment to easily and consistently be extended to low-income 
students in social work practicums. 

The Interns Rights movement in Québec, led by students in fe- 
male-majority “helping professions” such as social work, contended that 
student labour is exploited even more in fields where women represent the 
majority (Caldararu, 2019). Notably, majority does not translate to power 
in this case, as female social work students are essentially expected to care 
for others at their own expense (Hodge et al., 2020; Lewis, 2018). In 2019, 
this movement achieved a safety net in another way by successfully ad- 
vocating for the provincial-level government to pay a wage for students 
completing their practicums (Ministère de Éducation, n.d.). In this way, 
the government systems that will directly benefit from well-trained social 
workers are also actively investing in their future. This model could pot- 
entially be replicated locally, as calls grow for municipalities to decrease 
police budgets and hire more social workers as an alternative approach 
to public safety. This could create room for cities and counties to invest 
in the support and expansion of the social work profession. For example, 
the city of Austin, Texas voted to redirect 45.1 million dollars from the 
police budget to create a fund to reimagine public safety (City of Austin, 
2020). By spending $100,000, that is, less than 0.25% of that fund to cre- 
ate a stipend program for social work students, the city could pay for 20 
semester-long internships at a rate of $5,000 per student. Social workers 
already work closely with all levels of government and they need to use 
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their influence to enact programs such as these. These efforts can also 
be moved forward through community organizing, as was seen in the 
Intern’s Rights movement. 

Though paid practicums are rare, they are not nonexistent. Currently, 
some practicums are funded to promote interest in specific populations, 
like the Title IV-E stipend for work in the child welfare system. These 
programs acknowledge that funding students leads to better quality prac- 
titioners in the field. But since they are limited to specialty populations 
rather than needs-based, students may feel limited in their choice of prac- 
ticum experience; they may even opt for paid placements out of neces- 
sity, rather than being able to pursue their personal interests (Hodge et 
al., 2021). Allowing social work students to explore their areas of passion 
will undoubtedly benefit our profession as well as society as a whole, and 
establishing a safety net would support this. 

Students in paid practicums can benefit from their employment con- 
tributing to their education, thereby creating a synergy between work and 
learning (Hemy et al., 2016). Some agencies can offer stipends or full pay 
to practicum students. This shows that agencies can find room in their 
budgets if it is a priority. Additionally, disruptions to field education during 
the COVID-19 pandemic have led social work program administrators to 
rethink previous prohibitions against interning in places of employment. 
This is another tradition that should be reconsidered through an equity 
lens. Prohibiting students from being able to complete their practicum at 
their place of employment creates a barrier for students who have no choice 
but to continue working as they complete their practicum. Additionally, it 
adds to the stress of transportation and limited time within the student’s 
schedule to move from location to location: students travel to campus for 
classes, to their place of employment, and to their field agency. This is an 
unnecessary stressor that could be easily eliminated should students be 
permitted to complete their field placement at their place of work. 

Universities also need to step up and contribute to funding social work 
practicums. Through reallocation of current funds or seeking out new 
streams, schools need to ensure that their students have the support they 
need to successfully complete the requirements in their course of study. As 
the cost of tuition is increasing steadily, and far above the inflation rate, 
the economic barriers for students from low income families only become 
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higher (Sherman, 2020). Universities themselves may be more reluctant 
to create funding avenues from within for social work students specific- 
ally. However, social work departments have the opportunity and ethical 
responsibility to push for change from within and to create avenues of 
compensation for their students. This could be done by evaluating the uni- 
versity budget and advocating for funds to be reallocated specifically for 
practicum students, assessing the budget within social work departments 
themselves to see where adjustments could be made to provide stipends, 
creating independent fundraising efforts to raise money to be distributed 
to practicum students, and so much more. In social work departments, 
collaboration between professors, administrators, and students presents 
the opportunity for vast creativity in finding an equitable and sustainable 
solution. 

Providing an economic safety net for students will also increase di- 
versity in the social work field, as students from underrepresented groups 
who previously could not afford an unpaid practicum will be able to pur- 
sue the profession. As social workers, we are currently less diverse than the 
general labour force and the populations we serve (Lewis, 2018); therefore, 
we need to make strides to live up to our commitment to promote equity 
and diversity within our own profession and to better represent and ad- 
dress the needs of the populations we work with (Warde, 2009). We can 
do this by adapting to the changing face of college students and addressing 
barriers that underserved students experience (Smith et al., 2021). With 
practicum remaining unpaid, the implication is that social work students, 
and thus social workers, do not come from economically oppressed com- 
munities. Through the amendment of the Federal Work-Study guidelines, 
collaboration with state or local government, agency and university in- 
vestment, and other creative solutions, we need to demonstrate that we 
value the contribution of practicum students to organizations and to the 
profession by compensating them for their time and talent. 


Conclusion 


Across undergraduate and graduate students’ experience, practicum is gen- 
erally considered to be “the single most useful, significant, and powerful 
learning experience of their formal social work education” (Garthwait, 2005, 
p. 2). Notably, despite all that is stacked against them, students continue 
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to demonstrate persistence and ingenuity in completing their practicums 
(Johnstone et al., 2016). As the signature pedagogy of social work educa- 
tion, field education has both an obligation to our students and a unique 
opportunity to demonstrate social justice values in action (Bhuyan et al., 
2017). By addressing the oft-overlooked implications of requiring unpaid 
internships as a requirement for graduation, we can help level the playing 
field and promote inclusiveness in social work. 

There is a need to adopt more innovative and sustainable models in 
social work field education, as the historical model that continues today 
has proven to only benefit those with economic means. Additionally, the 
lessons learned from the COVID-19 pandemic has opened our eyes to 
realities that need new understanding and approaches. Economic justice 
starts with us confronting our own critical issues within social work field 
education. As demonstrated, supporting students’ material needs is im- 
perative to their educational and professional success. There is an urgent 
need for social work education programs to reimagine how the profession 
prepares the next generation of social workers beyond what is learned in 
the classroom alone. As we aim to address an issue that has been over- 
looked for too long, we must welcome the opportunity to strengthen the 
field of social work by providing a more just experience to social work stu- 
dents and expanding the number of students who could potentially enter 
the field. 
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Social Work Field Education Experience 
with Non-Social Work Field Supervisors 
in Community Senior Service Setting 


Karen Lok Yi Wong 


There has been an ongoing debate over the years on whether social work 
students should be matched with non-social work field supervisors during 
their placements. This study contributes to the resolution of this debate for 
its findings should be significant to social work field education, especially 
during COVID-19, as this is one of the most challenging times to match a 
social work field student with a supervisor. 

There are several reasons why a social work field student might be 
matched with a non-social work field supervisor. First, there are not 
enough social work field supervisors (Maynard et al., 2015; Strom, 1991). 
This has been a long challenge in social work field education. Moreover, this 
challenge has been exacerbated by the COVID-19 pandemic. Many social 
work field supervisors also have limited capacities to take field students as 
the impacts of COVID-19 have increased their workload or changed their 
practice, thus increasing the need to explore social work field placement 
opportunities with non-social work field supervisors. Second, social work 
field students may want to be placed in settings where there are no social 
workers (Maynard et al., 2015). Therefore, if they want to do their field 
placement in these settings, their supervisors will be non-social workers. 
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There are benefits for social work students to be matched with non- 
social work supervisors. The first advantage is that the field students can 
have richer and more varied education experiences by learning different 
approaches and perspectives from supervisors with backgrounds other 
than social work (Chipchase et al., 2012; Maynard et al., 2015; Strom, 
1991). Another benefit may be that working with and learning from super- 
visors from multidisciplinary backgrounds stimulates field students to 
think outside the box and have more creative thinking (Maynard et al., 
2015; Strom, 1991). Last but not least, some field students also consider 
that it is valuable to work with both a non-social work supervisor in the 
field agency and with an off-site social work supervisor (Maynard et al., 
2015), which helps them build their confidence. There may be an addition- 
al benefit to the profession when social work is introduced to a student 
through a setting that has not traditionally employed social workers, for 
this may open the possibility for expansion in this area. 

However, there are also concerns for social work field students if they 
are matched with non-social work field supervisors. The first concern is 
that students will have fewer, and possibly insufficient, opportunities to 
experience and be socialized within the profession (Chipchase et al., 2012; 
Maynard et al., 2015; Rogers & McDonald, 1989). A reason for this is that 
non-social work field supervisors may have a limited understanding of 
social work (Strom, 1991). They may also be less clear about the roles of 
a social worker and, therefore, they may not know how to support field 
students to develop their social work knowledge and skills (Maynard 
et al., 2015). Consequently, they may ask the social work students to do 
tasks unrelated to social work or outside the profession’s scope of practice 
(Strom, 1991). 

Generally, social work field students who are matched with non-social 
work field supervisors are provided some social work supervision support. 
For example, they may have as a secondary supervisor a social worker 
who is either in the field agency (Chipchase et al., 2012) or external to it, 
in the university setting or in a private social work supervision agency 
(Maynard et al., 2015). While this can help alleviate the issues just raised, 
there can also be problems that counteract that support. For example, the 
student and non-social work field supervisor are physically distant from 
the social work supervisor outside the field agency (Maynard et al., 2015). 
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As such, the social work supervisor may not have a complete picture of 
the field agency and how the student is doing in their field practice on a 
daily basis (Maynard et al., 2015). The student and social work supervisor 
outside the field agency may also be quite professionally distanced from 
the non-social work field supervisor due to different professional back- 
grounds. Specifically, they may lack shared theories and languages (Strom, 
1991). This may impede communication and understanding between the 
student, non-social work field supervisor, and social work supervisor out- 
side the field agency (Maynard et al., 2015). They may also be less clear 
about their own and each other's roles (Maynard et al., 2015; Strom, 1991). 
In some circumstances, there may also be a split between the two super- 
visors, creating a situation where the student is caught between the two 
(Maynard et al., 2015). This can be counterproductive to the student’s 
learning. Further understanding about the dynamics of being supervised 
by a non-social worker may help address some of these concerns. 


Research Methods 


The research method used in this chapter is based on a case study from my 
Master of Social Work (MSW) program field placement. The field place- 
ment was a part of service enhancement study project on seniors’ access 
to technology in a senior community service setting. Two non-social work 
field supervisors oversaw my work. The placement occurred between May 
and August 2020 during the COVID-19 pandemic. I will apply critical 
self-reflection to my field placement experience using the framework de- 
veloped by Lay and McGuire (2010), which was specifically developed for 
social work education. At the core of the framework is a process of critical 
self-reflection using reflexivity. Reflexivity means that the person does 
not only reflect but also considers themselves and the people surrounding 
them, the power relationships, and the context within which they are oper- 
ating. The goal is to challenge existing assumptions and/or think of alterna- 
tive viewpoints. Although in traditional academic writing authors usually 
identify themselves by third-person pronouns (Tang & John, 1999), in this 
chapter I will use first-person pronouns “I,” “me,” and “mine” to identify 
myself, as this was my experience, instead of third-person pronouns “she,” 
“her,” and “hers;” I also want to bring myself into the chapter and thus 
engage with the readers more effectively (Tang & John, 1999). 
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A field placement refers to practical training for students in edu- 
cation to be prepared to work in the field after graduation (Egan et al., 
2020; Gelman, 2004; Kanno & Koeske, 2010; Spector & Infante, 2020); it 
is also meant to serve as an opportunity to integrate classroom learning 
into practice. There are many different terms for this type of training and 
learning opportunity; however, to maintain consistency and reduce con- 
fusion, I will systematically use “field placement.” 


Research Context 


My Field Placement 


During the time spent in my placement, I consulted 28 participants from 
senior community services across British Columbia about their experi- 
ence with information and referral services. I also attended, observed, 
and, when possible, participated in relevant service provision sessions, 
meetings, and conferences. I took field notes, critically reflected, and ana- 
lyzed the data in the process. I wrote a report and an academic paper with 
my field supervisors to disseminate the findings. The report was aimed at 
service users, service providers, and the public audience, while the paper 
was written for academic users. Owing to social distancing guidelines 
during the pandemic, I did my field placement remotely. I consulted the 
participants and I attended, observed, and participated in sessions, meet- 
ings, and conferences via video calls, phone calls, and emails. 
My Field Agencies 
I found placement in two agencies. My primary field agency was a com- 
munity senior service centre in Downtown Vancouver. It was established 
over 40 years ago and was well-known for its information and referral 
services in the province. The agency had a small staff, but a large volun- 
teer population and many volunteers were also service users, aiming to 
promote senior-led service provision. I worked in this agency as a pro- 
gram coordinator from 2016 to 2017, so I knew my primary supervisor 
and many of the staff and volunteers before starting my field placement. 
My secondary field agency was a university research institute on age- 
ing and technology that had knowledge translation as one of its mandates. 
A primary goal of the institute was the transferring of research learnings 
to practice through active collaboration with community agencies. One of 
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them was my primary field agency. My primary and secondary agencies 
had a few collaboration projects. One of these had the objective to under- 
stand information and referral services in the province, and how the ser- 
vices could be delivered at the community senior service centres and re- 
motely by technology. I was the only social worker in either organization. 


My Field Supervisors 

My primary field supervisor was the executive director of my primary 
field agency, the community senior service centre. Although she did not 
have a social work degree, she had extensive community service experi- 
ence. She provided regular supervision to me by emails and a one-on-one 
supervision session by phone or video call every week. She connected me 
with people who were from grassroots community senior services. She en- 
gaged me to think by way of concepts related to community services such 
as human rights, social justice, and intersectionality. She had previously 
worked with social workers, so she knew the strengths of social workers. 
She helped me understand how I could contribute as a social worker in 
this project-based placement. For example, she encouraged me to be a fa- 
cilitator of intersectionality communication and collaboration based on 
my social work training. 

My secondary field supervisor, a professor of gerontology specializing 
in ageing and technology, was the director of the institute. He provided 
me with regular supervision through emails and a one-on-one super- 
vision session by video call every two months. 

The two field supervisors worked closely together. The three of us met 
together by video call, when needed, regarding my work and progress. 


My Field Education Coordinator 


My field education coordinator at my school, a social worker, worked in 
the field education office. She collaborated with me, along with my pri- 
mary and secondary field supervisors, before I started the field placement 
to see if we would be a good match and if the potential placement would 
contribute to my social work education. The school valued the extensive 
experience of non-social work supervisors and was open to match social 
work field students and non-social work field supervisors. 
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My Faculty Liaison 


My faculty liaison, a professor at my school, was also a social worker. She 
was my social work supervisor outside my field agencies as well. As my 
faculty liaison, she made sure that I received appropriate and sufficient 
social work supervision. Once every two weeks, she provided by video call 
group supervision to me and other social work students doing their field 
placements with other field agencies. In addition, she provided me with 
individual supervision by emails and video calls. She reviewed every two 
weeks the reflective journals I kept on my field placement experience. In 
this capacity, she guided me to reflect on my roles and significance as a so- 
cial worker in my field placement. My faculty liaison, my primary super- 
visor, and I met every two months by video call. They also jointly reviewed 
my field placement progress to see what I learned from my field placement. 


Myself as the Field Placement Student 


I had previously completed two field placements for my Bachelor of Social 
Work (BSW), and I had paid practice experience. After graduation from 
my BSW and before entering the MSW program, I practised for three 
years in senior community service and long-term care. I was already a so- 
cial worker prior to starting my graduate degree and I had a strong social 
work identity. I felt ready to be supervised by non-social work supervisors 
because of my previous experience working in an interdisciplinary team 
with diverse professionals. Because of this experience, I knew how to ac- 
cess the social work support resources when necessary. 


Additional Support 


My primary field supervisor connected me with a provincial group pro- 
moting information and referral services to senior citizens in British 
Columbia. I was invited to observe their work in meetings. I was also 
connected with their members who were providers of information and 
referral services for senior communities. I was invited to be their trainee 
and I created an inventory about information and referral services across 
the province, which I completed alongside my field placement project. 
My secondary field supervisor connected me with a national organ- 
ization promoting technology supporting ageing in Canada and recom- 
mended me to be their trainee. The organization consisted of academics, 
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professionals, service providers, seniors, and caregivers involved in a pro- 
gram that offered coaching and support to trainees on ageing and tech- 
nology (e.g., mentorship, networking, scholarship, webinars, and courses.) 

My school further connected me to a national organization promo- 
ting social work field education in Canada. It consists of academics and 
professionals interested in social work field education and it provides 
training to students in social work field education. For instance, I joined 
the digital storytelling program. I learned how to create a digital story of 
my experience being matched with my field placement. This project was 
showcased in a social work field education conference where I received 
positive feedback from the audience. It was an excellent opportunity to 
think about what I would like to get out of my field placement. 


Discussion 


Comparison with the Literature 


I analyzed my field experience by comparing it with the literature on 
benefits and concerns in regards to matching social work field students 
with non-social work field supervisors. 

Benefits of Having Non-Social Work Supervisors. Overall, my 
graduate placement experience echoes the literature that supports using 
non-social work supervisors. I found that I learned to collaborate with 
supervisors who come from non-social work backgrounds and I built con- 
fidence in such collaboration (Chipchase et al., 2012; Maynard et al., 2015; 
Strom, 1991). 

Before my field placement, I had experience collaborating with profes- 
sionals from disciplines other than social work, but their disciplines were 
still within the scope of healthcare and social services, such as nursing, 
occupational therapy, and counselling, which were closely related to social 
work. However, this field placement also provided me with an opportunity 
to collaborate with my secondary supervisor who came from a technology 
background. Because I had already collaborated with professionals from 
backgrounds other than social work before, this field placement strength- 
ened my confidence in doing so. 

I believe that my field supervisors also learned from my social work 
discipline. For example, there was an occasion when my supervisors and 
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I discussed technology as a necessary resource for seniors, and I called 
attention to the many discussions on access to and re-distribution of re- 
sources in the social work discipline. My secondary supervisor found this 
very interesting, and it helped me understand that my non-social work 
field supervisors and I learned from each other in the process, and the 
learning was mutual. 

A topic less discussed in the literature is the necessity to raise aware- 
ness among field agencies to learn from and to collaborate with social 
workers. For example, being the first social worker at my secondary 
agency, I introduced the concepts of human rights on seniors’ access to 
technology. The agency found the perspective of social work on ageing 
and technology inspiring. This raised their interest in listening to more 
social work perspectives in the future. As a social worker, I reflected upon 
the fact that an important part of my role was the social work perspective 
I brought to the table so that important social work values, such as social 
justice and human rights, could have a positive influence on the develop- 
ment of the agency. 

Challenges of Having Non-Social Work Supervisors. I did not en- 
counter the challenge of having fewer opportunities to engage in social 
work learning or socialization as suggested in the literature (Chipchase et 
al., 2012; Maynard et al., 2015; Rogers & McDonald, 1989). The main rea- 
son was that there was a close collaboration and frequent communication 
among all parties involved, including the field supervisors, field education 
coordinator, faculty liaison, and me, as the field student, to ensure that I 
had appropriate and sufficient social work education elements in this field 
placement. For example, and although she was not a social worker, my pri- 
mary supervisor constantly guided me to consider social work concepts, 
such as social justice. My faculty liaison also guided me to think of my 
role as a social worker in this field placement. Finally, my field education 
coordinator ensured that my field placement was suited for my social work 
education. 

I did not encounter any challenges either in clarifying my roles. All 
parties involved had numerous and thorough discussions about my roles 
in my field placement before I started it, and we set up a detailed plan based 
on these discussions. During my placement, my primary supervisor, fac- 
ulty liaison, and I constantly had conversations about my roles. I reflected 
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and put down my thoughts on my roles in my reflective journals for my 
faculty liaison to review and give feedback. I also had discussions about 
my roles in my placement with other social work students in my group 
supervision sessions through the university. I listened to other social work 
students sharing their roles in their placements. I compared the similar- 
ities and differences in our roles as social workers in our field placements, 
and this comparative process helped me understand and clarify further 
my roles in my placement. 

I did not encounter communication challenges either (Maynard et al., 
2015). I knew my primary supervisor before my placement. My primary 
and secondary supervisors also knew each other well before my place- 
ment. All parties involved in my placement constantly communicated 
prior to and during my field placement. 

The last reason why I did not encounter the above challenges men- 
tioned in the literature was because my supervisors, field education co- 
ordinator, and faculty liaison were all experienced and had knowledge 
and skills in interdisciplinary collaboration. For instance, although my 
supervisors were not social workers, my primary supervisor was experi- 
enced in community services and working with and supervising social 
workers. My secondary supervisor was also experienced in teaching and 
supervising students from diverse professional backgrounds. My field 
education coordinator and faculty liaison were experienced in supporting 
social work field students with non-social work field supervisors, as well as 
communicating and collaborating with their supervisors. 


Things for Consideration 
I am aware that my field placement was exceptionally time and resource 
intensive, and each party contributed a great deal to my education oppor- 
tunities. All parties involved spent a lot of time meeting and communi- 
cating with each other. The communication was of such high quality that 
I did not encounter the types of challenges suggested in the literature. 
However, not every field placement could be as time and resource inten- 
sive as my field placement. 

Also, I am aware that although my supervisors were not social work- 
ers, they were exceedingly experienced in supervising students or trainees 
from professional backgrounds different from their own. However, not 
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every field supervisor is as experienced as my field supervisors. It could be 
a challenge for other non-social work field supervisors to supervise social 
work field students, and they might need additional training and support. 
Myself 

It has been noted that what the students brings to their placement plays a 
crucial part in the success of the field placement (Street, 2019). My previous 
field placement experience in BSW and my post-BSW practice experience 
helped me understand what I wanted to learn and achieve from my MSW 
field placement. Thus, I could define and discuss with people involved in 
my field placement my roles without anxiety. This accords with what has 
been noted in the literature: Students who have prior experience in social 
work field placements do not need a lot of hand-holding, and they can take 
responsibility for their learning and a suitable placement with non-social 
work supervisors (Maynard et al., 2015). 

In my opinion, social work field students matching with non-social 
work supervisors should be more suitable for MSW than BSW field place- 
ment. As suggested, one challenge of having non-social work supervisors 
is that field students are not sure about their roles as social workers. This 
should not be a problem if the students are already BSW-level social work- 
ers. They do not need the same level of socialization into the profession 
and they already have a grounded understanding of their roles as social 
workers. Unfortunately, it would appear that field supervisors without a 
social work degree are more likely to supervise field students at an entry 
(BSW) level (Rogers & McDonald, 1989). We may need to re-think wheth- 
er this is appropriate. 


Implications for Social Work Field Research 

There are acouple of outstanding questions that I think need to be addressed 
regarding this issue, and both of which are somehow interconnected. The 
first is how can we know whether a non-social work field supervisor is 
ready to supervise a social work field student? For example, we would like 
to know whether the non-social work field supervisor has a certain level 
of understanding of social work in order to supervise a social work field 
student. The second is how can we know whether a social work field stu- 
dent is ready to be supervised by a non-social work field supervisor? For 
instance, we would like to know whether the social work field student has 
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a certain level of communication skills to communicate with supervisors 
whose backgrounds are not social work. Answering these questions before 
matching non-social work field supervisors and social work field students 
is important. Ideally, both sides should be ready. Future research may con- 
sider addressing these questions. 


Conclusion 


This study is a critical self-reflection of my graduate field placement. It is 
a single case example based on my personal experience, and as such it is 
not generalizable. I believe, however, that my example may be of benefit to 
others, at the very least, a starting point to weigh the benefits and challen- 
ges of using non-social workers as field supervisors. 
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Enhancing Equity and Accessibility 
in Field Education: Reflections on 
Mobilizing Local Research Findings 
in One School of Social Work 


Alise de Bie, Janice Chaplin, and Jennie Vengris 


In this chapter, we reflect on our experiences implementing locally- 
derived research findings and recommendations to our field education 
programme — with a focus on the beginning stages of setting-up and 
matching students to placements. In doing so, we contribute to several 
conversations in the social work education literature, including those per- 
taining to the field education “crisis,” advancing equity and accessibility in 
field education, and equity-salient connections between placement learn- 
ing and student employability after graduation. 

As has been widely observed and analyzed, we are facing — in Canada 
and internationally — a scarcity of field learning opportunities for stu- 
dents (Ayala et al., 2018). Neoliberal policies are having a devastating im- 
pact on the social welfare sector, resulting in programme funding cuts 
and the elimination of social work positions which reduce the availability 
of placement sites and supervisors. These forces are also prompting aca- 
demic institutions to expand enrollment in order to increase revenues, 
with a resultant expansion in the number of social work students seeking 
field placements (Ayala et al., 2018). This means that there has been an 
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heightened competition for, and lack of choice in field placements. This is 
having a significant impact on student learning experiences, with students 
from equity-deserving groups (e.g., racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, 
and/or disabled students) facing particularly detrimental effects (e.g., 
Srikanthan, 2019). The aspirations of equity-deserving students are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to support. 

The situation is exacerbated with the understandable desire of stu- 
dents to have placements that will enhance their employability for pre- 
ferred positions. As Ayala et al. (2018) report from their conversations 
with field education coordinators, students often request placements in 
particular sectors (e.g., hospitals and government) that they anticipate will 
prepare them well for secure and well-paid employment; placements in 
non-traditional settings are perceived as less beneficial to this goal. Hill 
et al. (2017) similarly found that faculty members report that students are 
not selecting macro concentrations due to perceptions of fewer jobs and 
lower salaries. This is notable in a context where many students enter so- 
cial work with the hope that a professional degree will facilitate access to 
job security, career development, and upward mobility (Karki et al., 2018). 

These decisions are especially weighty for students from equity- 
deserving groups who are looking for a route out of precarity, debt, and 
multigenerational poverty. Nashwan and Bowie (2018) found that Black 
social workers are more likely than white social workers to pursue a 
Master of Social Work (MSW) degree to increase their income. Limb and 
Organista (2006) found that racialized MSW students rank above-aver- 
age earnings as a more important job characteristic than white students, 
with its overall importance increasing between their entry and exit from 
the program. Daniel (2011) similarly found that racialized MSW students, 
many of whom having grown up with financial difficulties which they still 
face, were attracted to the social work profession because of its focus on 
addressing poverty in communities and also its perceived flexibility as a 
career — making it possible to easily move from one job to another. At the 
same time, these students were concerned about supporting themselves 
and their families on an average social work salary and having their career 
mobility impeded by discrimination (also see Karki et al., 2018). 

The evidence in support of students’ fears, whereby macro placements 
or specializations indeed decrease access to well-paid employment, is 
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limited and inconclusive. Choi et al. (2015) found that graduates with spe- 
cializations in micro/direct practice were more likely to find a job match- 
ing this focus (91%), compared to graduates with a macro specialization 
matching related employment (64%). However, Zerden et al. (2016) report 
that while MSW students with a macro concentration were less likely to 
find a macro-oriented job directly after graduation, they continued to use 
macro-related skills 58% of the time, with no significant difference noted 
either in the time it took to find employment or the salary of graduates 
with micro and macro concentrations. Pritzker and Applewhite (2015) 
found supporting evidence that macro-trained social workers compete 
well for jobs and report higher salaries than the social work averages. 
These findings may offer some reassurance to students pursuing 
macro or social justice-focused community placements that their decision 
may not negatively impact their career progression. However, research on 
the experiences of Canadian social work graduates transitioning into em- 
ployment is limited (Newberry, 2011), and the literature, both Canadian 
and international, does not disaggregate their reporting for graduates with 
marginalized identities. While students from equity-deserving groups 
may be more likely to pursue macro practice to bring about systemic chan- 
ges to the injustices they have faced (Apgar, 2020), there is limited research 
tracing — critically and in-depth — this decisional process (e.g., whether 
occurring through voluntary choice and/or discriminatory streaming to 
macro placements based on identity; Razack, 2002; Srikanthan, 2019) and 
their impact on future employment satisfaction and salaries. There is a 
need for further research into how racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, 
and/or disabled recent graduates and early career social workers fair in the 
workplace and how their placement experiences impact these trajectories. 
The experiences of field instructors from equity-deserving groups are 
another important consideration with regards to enhancing accessibility 
and equity in field education, although to date there has been limited dis- 
cussion in the social work literature in this area. It has been noted that 
marginalized social workers may not be perceived as suitable for prac- 
tice education teaching; they may also be refused this opportunity for 
career advancement by their manager or agency (e.g., Healy et al., 2015; 
Stokes, 1996). Stokes (1996) reviews how Black social workers may face 
heavier workloads and demands (e.g., to work with Black clients, be the 
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“race” experts) that leave little time, energy, or motivation to supervise 
student placements; alternately, their mentorship of Black students may 
go unrecognized. Singh (2004) describes how internalized racism among 
Black students can lead them to hold low expectations and regard for the 
abilities of a Black field instructor. Conversely, students may hold such 
high expectations of the person doing the supervision that, when unmet, 
lead them to disrespect a Black role model for “selling out.” Black practice 
teachers have also reported racism from white student supervisees (Singh, 
2004). While potentially challenging, field instruction opportunities are 
both desired and pursued by social workers from marginalized groups 
in order to empower, mentor, and act as role models for students — both 
those similarly located and from majority groups (Healy et al., 2015; 
Newman et al., 2008; Singh, 2004; Stokes, 1996). 

Finally, it is important to note that, although the literature offers 
research-based recommendations for enhancing the field learning ex- 
periences of students from equity-deserving groups (e.g., Newman et al., 
2008; Srikanthan, 2019), there are few examples (e.g., Razack, 2002, as one 
notable exception) of how Schools of Social Work have endeavoured to in- 
corporate these recommendations into practice. This may be due to a gap 
between those conducting research into field education and those facili- 
tating field education; or, an overall lack of mobilization and implementa- 
tion of research findings; or, that many fields education teams do not have 
the dedicated time to publish about their work. Written by two members 
of our Field Education team at the School of Social Work at McMaster 
University and a postdoctoral fellow in our university’s teaching and 
learning centre with field instructor responsibilities, this chapter offers 
an example of how one School of Social Work has sought to implement 
research findings to further support students from racialized, Indigenous, 
2SLGBTQ+, and disability communities in placement learning. 


Project Context and Methodology 


McMaster University, a mid-size institution, is located in the urban cen- 
tre of Hamilton, Canada, on the traditional territories of the Mississauga 
and Haudenosaunee nations. Our Field Education team (Janice Chaplin 
and Jennie Vengris) place approximately 150 undergraduate and six to 10 
graduate social work students per year in local field settings, leading to the 
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completion of two placements of 390 hours each for BSW students, and 
the completion of one placement of 450 hours for MSW students in our 
leadership stream. In addition, student organizing in the school, over its 
50+ year history, has led to a number of important initiatives to advance 
equity and accessibility. Recent efforts have included the development/ 
re-activation of student-led caucus groups for racialized, Indigenous, 
queer/trans, and disabled students. These caucus groups have resulted 
in student-led research projects, reports, presentations, and events on 
2SLGBTQ+ inclusiveness in field education, accessibility and disability in- 
clusion in the social work program, and social work students’ experiences 
of racism. All of this work has implications and recommendations for field 
education (de Bie, 2015; de Bie et al., 2020b; Watt et al., 2014). In 2016, our 
Field Education team applied for and received a two-year teaching fellow- 
ship from the Paul R. MacPherson Institute for Leadership, Innovation 
and Excellence in Teaching at McMaster to conduct research responsive to 
student recommendations for supporting greater equity and accessibility 
in field education. 

The project team included Chaplin and Vengris, two student part- 
ners (de Bie, a PhD student at the time, and Dagnachew), and Dr. Randy 
Jackson, an Indigenous faculty member and researcher. Together, in 2017, 
we conducted an online survey and in-person focus groups and inter- 
views with approximately 30 racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and/or 
disabled students, and recent alumni to learn about their experiences of 
field education. In 2018, we sent an online survey to our field instructors, 
in which 40 people participated, 19 of whom identified as belonging to 
one or more equity-deserving group. This survey was administered to field 
instructors to understand practices they already had in place to support 
equity and to explore the resources they would need in relation to the 
themes identified in the research conducted with students. Both aspects of 
the project were reviewed by, and received clearance from our university’s 
research ethics board. 

While the rest of this chapter presents our efforts to implement these 
research findings in the chronological order of their impact on a student’s 
trajectory through our field education processes, facilitating change has 
been an iterative, rather than linear, practice. For example, when con- 
versations about and in response to our research prompted us to begin 
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asking students explicitly about identities/experiences informing their 
placement preferences, we learned that some students were interested in 
being matched with a field instructor who shared a similar identity. This 
provoked a need to increase representation among our field instructors. 
We elaborate some of these complexities and contextual factors through 
our discussion of the research findings below. 


Mobilizing Research Findings to Enhance Equity and 
Accessibility in Field Education 


Getting Students Ready for Placement 


We offer several orientation activities and documents to support stu- 
dents in entering the social work program. These include our Important 
Considerations for BSW Students at McMaster document on program 
structure, goals, and expectations that students read, ask questions about, 
and sign upon admission and initial academic advisement, as well as an 
orientation opportunity before classes start to meet faculty, staff, and 
fellow students and learn more about the School of Social Work. A second 
orientation session at the end of the first month of studies focuses on ex- 
pectations specific to being in a professional program (e.g., professional 
communication and the importance of self-care). There is also an orienta- 
tion to field placements at the end of first term. 

Over the course of our research, a number of students challenged mes- 
sages they were receiving that they should treat placement like a job; in- 
stead, they called for a greater emphasis on, prioritization of, and support 
for placements as “learning” experiences, not employment. At the same 
time, students expressed considerable worry about facing prejudice and 
inaccessibility in their placement that would impact their chances at ob- 
taining social work employment. They were clearly very concerned about 
future career prospects (see de Bie et al., 2020a). For the students’ sake, we 
want to treat placements as supportive and flexible learning opportun- 
ities rather than high pressure employment; yet, in our current context of 
significant competition for placements, particularly in Southern Ontario 
where the density of social work programs is high, students are required 
to treat placement matching seriously at the risk of losing placements to 
another school. Rather than expect students to navigate this context on 
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their own, we have been supporting them through resume writing and 
interview preparation workshops facilitated by our university’s career 
skills centre. We have also offered individual support to students from 
equity-deserving groups, encouraging them to highlight their commun- 
ity/activist work and skills in their resumes and interviews so that pro- 
spective field instructors can recognize students’ unpaid work as valuable 
and significant preparation for competitive placements. 

Additionally, in light of ongoing conversations with faculty and stu- 
dents about the impact of students’ identities on their learning, we have 
recently been focused on having more explicit conversations about equity 
and accessibility in placement. During placement orientation sessions, we 
now highlight that sometimes students might prefer to be placed with a 
field instructor who shares a similar identity as a racialized, Indigenous, 
2SLGBTQ+, and/or disabled person. Although we explain how this may 
not always be possible given historic underrepresentation of these groups 
in social work and amongst our field instructors, we invite students to 
share this optional information, if they so choose, so that we can best at- 
tempt to meet their needs. We also encourage students with disabilities 
to consider how any academic accommodations they receive for their 
coursework might translate into field placements, encouraging them to 
reach out to their accommodation advisor and/or the field education team 
for assistance. 


Recruiting and Training Field Instructors 


Recruiting Field Instructors. In our research, students from equity-de- 
serving groups talked about the burden of “diversity work” they felt they 
were expected to perform within their placement — for example, to edu- 
cate staff and speak as an expert on equity issues or to support service 
users from particular groups a student is perceived to belong to. Many 
others described feeling pathologized when they expressed concern with 
this type of work and coming to doubt their field instructor’s ability to 
support them. They also faced significant “emotion work” as they sought 
to manage their worries about discrimination and inaccessibility in their 
field placement. Overall, 79% of student survey participants indicated 
that further recruitment of field instructors who identify as racialized, 
Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and/or with disabilities would help to support 
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them and their experiences (see de Bie et al., 2020a). Likewise, 75% felt 
that the creation of further placement opportunities explicitly focused 
on social justice issues affecting equity-deserving communities would be 
helpful to them. 

In response to these students’ concerns, we have been working more 
intentionally to increase the number of placements in these areas. This 
has been supported by the creation of a new faculty position with field 
education responsibilities to develop new macro, community, and jus- 
tice-focused placement opportunities. Relationships are central to our 
approach to placement development, in accordance with an emphasis on 
relationality in field education scholarship (e.g., Asakura et al., 2018) and 
the six principles encouraged by our university's Office of Community 
Engagement (2021): Relationships build community, reciprocity, equity, 
continuity, openness to learning, and the commitment to act. We tapped 
into our existing relationships in the field while being explicit about our 
interest in increasing the number of placement offerings focused on equity. 
Additionally, over many years of discussions at faculty meetings and the 
School of Social Work Director’s advisory council, we have kept the field 
program front and centre, encouraging the rest of the faculty group to 
consider field as applicable to them as well. We have specifically sought 
support to increase the number of placements focused on equity from our 
faculty colleagues who are connected to equity-deserving communities 
because of their own identities and affiliations. We know that a formal 
email to a generic address will not yield the kind of results that careful, re- 
lational approaches do — both in terms of the number of new field place- 
ments and the quality and connection of those placements. 

While we have had some success developing new placement oppor- 
tunities in organizations that do racial justice work and work with 
2SLGBTQ+ communities and Indigenous community partners, some sig- 
nificant challenges remain. Many of the organizations involved in social 
justice work experience precarity in our neoliberal funding context, which 
can and often does result in high staff turnover because of under-resour- 
cing. This means that our offerings within these more politicized spaces 
are often not secure and require ongoing connection and negotiation, as 
well as additional student supervision and support when staff in these set- 
tings do not hold a BSW or MSW degree (Mehrota et al., 2018). Finally, the 
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challenge with our reliance on colleagues from equity-deserving groups 
to facilitate and establish new placement-generating connections is that 
they are already over-subscribed to represent and provide access to their 
communities within the university context. This work would benefit from 
increased representation of faculty from equity-deserving groups to share 
this labour more equitably. 

Another challenge is that while we spend time fostering these new 
placement opportunities, some years we have no students interested in 
filling them. This upsets an organization that has started to imagine the 
projects they could complete with the support of a student and, in turn, 
this may disincentivize them from offering any placement in the future. 
There are complex reasons for this student disinterest in new placement 
options. We have heard from students — and the literature confirms 
this (Srikanthan, 2019) — that while students’ politicized identities are 
central to who they are, the realities of job precarity mean that to secure 
future employment, many equity-deserving students want placements in 
“mainstream” organizations (e.g., hospitals, child welfare, school boards) 
that hire the greatest number of social workers and often pay higher sal- 
aries. Students, particularly those concerned about facing prejudice or 
discrimination in the hiring process, perceive that having more conven- 
tionally recognized placement experiences, referees/mentors, and clinical 
social work skills will facilitate a more successful school-to-work transi- 
tion. One response might be to further encourage students from majority 
backgrounds, who benefit from existing social structures and may be less 
motivated to develop the macro-level skills needed to make systems-level 
change, to enter macro placements and practice settings (Apgar, 2020). 

Another approach in our recruitment of field instructors is the recent 
development of a more robust alumni engagement strategy, an idea that 
was presented as part of a brainstorming session of field teams across the 
country at the 2019 Field Education Committee Meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Social Work Education (CASWE) Conference. We need to 
improve our ability to stay in touch with graduates from our BSW and 
MSW programs to facilitate their engagement as field instructors. Over 
the last several years, in addition to recruiting placements via email 
communications with our alumni, we have also begun attending 4™ year 
practice seminars towards the end of the academic year to provide a brief 
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interactive presentation on becoming a field instructor. We focus both on 
the reflective components of why they might want to be a field instructor 
and the technical components involved when the school begins to contact 
alumni about their interest in field instruction. Given our research find- 
ings, we are now explicit about our interest in finding mentors for social 
work learners from equity-deserving groups. 

It is too early to make any claims about the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach; we are unsure if it has resulted in any new field instructors — espe- 
cially with respect to field instructors from equity-deserving groups — but 
it is a low resource, easy process with many possibilities for enhancement. 
Moving forward, requiring 4"" year students to complete the CASWE field 
instructor training as part of their practice seminar might present a new 
opportunity to encourage their interest and prepare them to offer field in- 
struction. We can also further support and resource our school’s existing 
caucus/peer support groups (United in Colour, Indigenous Social Work 
Students Community, Social Work Queer Trans, and Disability Action 
Group) and work with them to develop and extend an intergenerational 
mentorship network of students and alumni. 

Prior scholarship affirms the contribution of peer mentorship 
schemes to support racialized social work students in practice learning 
(e.g., Thomas et al., 2011), and the value of alumni engagement programs 
for strengthening connections between alumni and schools of social work 
(e.g., Skrzypek et al., 2020). There have also been calls to offer peer sup- 
port groups for new social work graduates as they negotiate the challen- 
ging transition of bringing a critical perspective into the workplace (e.g., 
Gallop, 2018; Richards-Schuster et al., 2015). The limited social work liter- 
ature on alumni engagement and early career professionals does not spe- 
cifically focus on new graduates from equity-deserving groups. However, 
we suspect inter-cohort peer initiatives composed of current and former 
students from racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and/or disabled com- 
munities may offer alumni valuable support and connection while also fa- 
cilitating mentorship and placement opportunities for registered students. 

Training Field Instructors to Provide Effective Supervision. As part 
of our online survey of field instructors, we asked them how their identities 
(e.g., race, sexuality, gender, age, disability status) and community affilia- 
tions impact the manner in which they offer field supervision and support 
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to social work students. The vast majority (90%) of our respondents who 
identified as belonging to one or more equity-deserving groups provided a 
response to the question, in contrast to only 38% of respondents from ma- 
jority backgrounds (e.g., white, heterosexual, nondisabled). This finding 
suggests that explicit discussions about identity (and associated power) in 
field instruction are important, particularly for the participants who did 
not see this question as relevant to them or were uncertain about how to 
reply. In response to these and other aspects of our research findings, we 
have revised and added several new equity-focused components to our 15- 
hour field instructor training, which is organized around the beginning, 
middle, and ending of field placements with an emphasis on teaching and 
supervision. 

One addition is a module on the challenges we heard from student par- 
ticipants and the proposed recommendations for mediating them. In en- 
gaging with this content, attendees encouraged us to discuss early-on and 
explicitly how student experiences of discrimination, isolation, and wit- 
nessing oppression can manifest as behaviours that may be misperceived 
as a performance problem (e.g., lateness, not taking risks in meetings). 
We also developed an interactive group activity that invites participants 
to reflect on the complexity of power and how it flows between various 
roles in a field placement (e.g., student, field instructor, other staff, service 
users, organization management, community partners). We spend time 
debriefing dimensions that impact power — for example, what happens 
when a student is white and the field instructor is racialized. As well, we 
have had students from equity-deserving groups review the field training 
slides and provide feedback on how students are represented, the language 
used, and ideas for future modules. 

There exist several challenges in providing training to current and po- 
tential field instructors. Finding 15-hours to complete training can be dif- 
ficult and onerous for social workers who are already working in time- and 
resource-constrained settings and so, thus far, we have elected to integrate 
equity content into the existing training rather than add additional time. 
Moreover, while we ask field instructors to complete training within the 
first two years of supervising a student and add them to a distribution list 
to learn of upcoming opportunities, participation in any training is not 
presently mandatory. Other schools similarly grapple with this decision 
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in a context of placement scarcity (Dalton et al., 2011), with the possi- 
bility that those who may most benefit from the training and its support 
to develop their equity analysis may not attend. As well, while we do ask 
attendees to evaluate the training to improve future iterations, we have not 
conducted research into how the training informs field instruction and 
whether those who complete training provide better field instruction and 
supervision. However, we have heard from a number of participants in our 
research that ensuring “that all field instructors have to take a training be- 
fore being allowed to work with students” (S3 - disabled)’ and setting and 
holding a “high standard” (FI35 - racialized) for field instruction are im- 
portant strategies for supporting students from equity-deserving groups. 

Finally, we have offered field forums once a year to stay connected 
with our field instructors and demonstrate reciprocity by providing work- 
shops on topics relevant to their practice or field instruction. For the past 
couple of years, these sessions have focused on mobilizing themes and rec- 
ommendations from our research (e.g., sessions discussing project find- 
ings, accessibility and accommodations for placement learners), which we 
intend to continue. Moving forward, many field instructor survey partici- 
pants expressed an interest in online resources, the provision of which has 
become increasingly possible given the technological upskilling that has 
occurred in response to the global COVID-19 pandemic. Openness to en- 
gage with online formats will enable us to provide additional, more access- 
ible training opportunities (e.g., webinars, lunch and learns, communities 
of practice) on equity-relevant topics and to link our field instructors with 
national field instruction training and resources. 


Matching Students to Placements 


While discussion of “matching” or finding a “fit” between students and 
placements has received little attention in the social work literature (Hay, 
2020), we have found that spending time on matching students to place- 
ments and field instructors/agencies leads to more positive experien- 
ces for everyone involved. Teaching required courses in the social work 
program, as we both do, Chaplin and Vengris, in our roles as teaching 
faculty, helps us build relationships with students that become key when 
matching them to a placement. We get to know them, and they get to 
know us. In addition, we meet them individually for placement planning. 
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These 30-minute meetings allow us to deepen our understanding of the 
student’s interests, needs, and concerns. Over time, and with intention- 
al effort, we have also come to meet and know each field instructor (150 
in any given year) and their practice contexts. We spend considerable 
time thinking and talking to each other about students’ expressed needs 
and preferences with regards to practice context and supervision, as well 
as the knowledge we hold about students and potential agencies and field 
instructors. 

Our research findings raise a number of considerations regarding 
potential opportunities and challenges of students from equity-deserving 
groups working with a similarly located field instructor, which has thus far 
received little attention in the social work literature (e.g., Black et al., 1997; 
Newman et al., 2008; Singh, 2004; Stokes, 1996). Ninety percent of field 
instructor survey respondents from equity-deserving groups indicated 
their willingness to supervise a student interested in being matched to an 
instructor with similar identities. Seventy-one percent of student survey 
respondents likewise affirmed interest in working with a field instructor 
who shared their identities (de Bie et al., 2020a). 

We heard how helpful matching can be, if it is attentive to these con- 
siderations. For example, an “out” field instructor described their desire 
to mentor 2SLGBTQ+ students in navigating their identities in the work- 
place and facilitate opportunities to work with 2SLGBTQ+ service users 
and employees (FI11; see Newman et al., 2008). A field instructor with 
mental health disabilities described how it could be “helpful for students 
to be matched with someone who understands their experiences without 
them always having to explain or self-identify. ... It is good to see your- 
self reflected in someone with similar experience in a successful career” 
(FI8). As a racialized field instructor suggested, pairing similarly locat- 
ed students and field instructors can also mitigate the power differential 
between them, which “can be potentially empowering” for students, par- 
ticularly racialized students, who may not see themselves reflected among 
their social work faculty/instructors (FI35). Matching in this way may also 
be “mutually supportive and beneficial” (FI33) and “provide opportunities 
for growth for both the instructor and the learner” (F166). 

We also heard that matching based on identity is complex. For ex- 
ample, some communities are small and identity-related matching might 
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result in multi-faceted and complex navigation of relationships, such as 
when service users, providers, and students cross paths in social spaces 
(FI11). A field instructor with mental health disabilities also noted the po- 
tential for stigma at work and from the School of Social Work if they were 
to disclose their condition (FI31). As a racialized field instructor elabor- 
ated, working with a similarly located student may bring up reminders 
of the way the system discriminates, as well as cause field instructors to 
fear students’ judgment with respect to the decisions the former may have 
made to survive the work landscape (e.g., following the status quo as a 
means of negotiating safety and emotional labour) (FI33). An addition- 
al limitation may be “that the student and instructor do not challenge 
each other’s beliefs because they are too similar” (FI8). Lastly, a student 
“warn{ed] against identity matching unless the student wants it,” given the 
potential negative impact on employment pathways (S8 - student identi- 
fying as racialized/pansexual). 

In light of these research findings, and in consideration of both the 
potential opportunities and challenges of identity-based matching, all stu- 
dents complete a newly developed placement planning form, which invites 
them to optionally name aspects of their identity they would like to have 
considered as part of the matching process (Table 3.1). Given the range of 
reasons why students may be reluctant to talk about identity, we provide 
some context and rationale for the questions. In our trial of the form this 
year, equity-deserving students seem to be making use of the option to 
name preferences for field instructor matching. 

Another consideration regarding identity-related matching pertains 
to different understandings and experiences of a seemingly shared identity 
— informed by generational differences, intersections of identity, forms of 
politicization, etc. We heard from one lesbian-identifying field instructor 
about their dislike of being grouped into a 2SLGBTQ+/queer movement 
or referred to as a member of an equity-deserving group, because they saw 
themselves as more than this and felt they had already achieved equity in 
their employment context (FI19). A disabled field instructor similarly con- 
tested identity-based pairing as a way of being “siloed”: “[M]y disability is 
not my identity, and it does not define my needs. A person with a disability 
is no more able to ‘understand’ or ‘relate’ to me than any other person” 
(F161) (for another example regarding this concern, see Healy et al., 2015). 
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Table 3.1: Equity/Identity-Focused Placement Planning Questions 


e Is representation an important aspect of supervision 
for you? What does that look like? For example, if you 
identify as racialized, Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and/or 
with disability, would you like us to try to find a field 
instructor who shares some aspects of your identity? 
We cannot ensure that you will always be matched with 
a field instructor with a similar representation due to 
availability, but we can try our best. 


e From speaking with previous students, we know that 
placement experiences can include unique needs and 
barriers for equity-deserving individuals. If you identi- 
fy as an equity-deserving student, what considerations 
should we take into account? 


e Are there any other experiences or aspects about your 
identity that would be important for us to consider in 
terms of your placement? 


e Are there any specific accommodations or equity 
measures that you may need in place to be successful 
through this placement process? 


We thus recognize that any identity-related placement matching also 
needs to consider potentially significant differences between how any two 
people — student and field instructor — understand and experience their 
identities. For example, it is important to know which aspects of a social 
movement they may affiliate with, if any (e.g., disability movement efforts 
at desegregation; efforts to build disability-specific student community), 
and their relative experiences of precarity and discrimination. For this 
reason, it has become important for us to invite prospective field instruct- 
ors to share, if they wish, their identities, backgrounds, and what these 
mean for them as a consideration during placement matching, as well as to 
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recruit recent graduates from equity-deserving groups as field instructors 
who may share an understanding of students’ politicized identities. 

Pre-Placement Interviews. A critical step in the matching process 
is the pre-placement interview where a student and prospective field in- 
structor meet to discuss whether the student’s existing experience, desired 
learning objectives, and learning needs are a good fit for the placement 
opportunity. While students need to engage fully and professionally in 
this conversation to protect their chances of being offered the placement, 
we also suspect that if they can adequately assess the learning opportun- 
ity in this meeting, we will have fewer concerns and possible placement 
breakdowns later on. 

Unfortunately, there is a significant power imbalance in this dia- 
logue, further aggravated by the reality of placement shortages, and 
students often struggle to ask questions that allow them to adequately 
determine whether a placement will be a good fit. A majority (67%) of 
student survey participants worried about disclosing their identities/ex- 
periences in the context of placement or people at placement finding out. 
While some students expressed a preference to proactively disclose their 
needs early-on to best facilitate support for their learning, many others 
were fearful and held significant reservations about how disclosure might 
provoke prejudice with implications for placement success and future em- 
ployment. Disclosure was especially difficult when students felt they did 
not have a choice, when they experienced regret after a disclosure, or when 
the disclosure did not result in desired changes or support. 

Importantly, several field instructors valued and desired proactive 
disclosure as it facilitates their ability to provide effective supervision. 
Some described past experiences of student disclosure as “voluntari- 
ly shared” (FI18), “c[oming] up organically in conversation” (FI9), or as 
emerging when the student felt comfortable and trust was established (FIs 
11, 29, 35, 36). The potential risk is that these perceptions may underreflect 
and overlook the significant worry and involuntariness that some students 
felt around disclosure, such as when they disclosed reluctantly or out of 
desperation and a need for support. As one field instructor explained, “I 
am now realizing my reliance on self-disclosure, as though this is an easy 
thing. I think I just realized how easy it makes supervision for me, but 
not necessarily for the student” (FI 58). Nolan et al. (2015) have noted a 
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similar difference in perspective with field instructors wishing for disclo- 
sure to happen prior to placement and in a timely way as it makes ar- 
ranging accommodations easier, while students delayed disclosure or did 
not disclose (disability and other obstacles) because they did not have an 
opportunity to discuss their needs or feared being judged or facing other 
negative consequences. 

We heard from students that they wanted tools for engaging in con- 
versations about their learning needs with field instructors, particularly 
in preparation for their first placement when, owing to limited experi- 
ence, they could not anticipate what they might need. In our initial focus 
groups, 67% of our survey participants endorsed the recommendation 
proposed by students whereby we should develop a list of questions about 
accessibility, wellness, and learning needs that students might review dur- 
ing a pre-placement interview with a prospective field instructor. Having 
a school-developed and endorsed form where these questions were raised 
and discussed as standard practice really mattered to students, who felt 
it could reduce their worries about how they should disclose. Students 
additionally recommended that field instructors be encouraged to make 
gestures of openness to disclosures of equity/identity-related needs so that 
students could more easily assess and determine the relative safety of pro- 
viding this information earlier in the placement process (see Newman et 
al., 2008, for similar recommendations). They also hoped for field instruct- 
ors to proactively enhance the accessibility and flexibility of a placement 
rather than wait for students to disclose a need. 

In our relationships with, and training of field instructors, we have 
likewise heard their uncertainty regarding what they should and should 
not ask in a pre-placement interview to assess for potential accommoda- 
tion needs, and signal their openness to engage in conversations about 
identity and access. In response, we have engaged in additional consul- 
tation to develop two pre-placement interview guides, launching in the 
fall of 2022, one for students and the other for field instructors. We hired 
a student partner who consulted with other BSW students in equity-cen- 
tred conversations about the kinds of questions they might want to ask 
or be asked. In addition, over the past four years, participants in field in- 
structor training have engaged in a small group activity to identify what 
they would want to explain and ask in a pre-placement interview. We 
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are also developing an evaluation strategy to see how these guides support 
conversations about student learning, equity, and access. 


Conclusion 


Since starting our research in 2016, we have moved the needle on equity 
in our field education program, implementing concrete strategies to open 
the conversation, while also recognizing how change processes are per- 
haps more complex than we anticipated. While our unique faculty pos- 
itions do not require significant engagement in research, we have found 
this change-oriented project valuable. It became a way of holding time in 
our calendars for broader and deeper conversations on equity, beyond the 
hectic day-to-day of managing our local field education program amidst 
placement scarcity. Grant funding enabled us to collaborate with paid stu- 
dent partners from equity-deserving groups, and to gather and apply local 
research findings that confirmed and extended what we knew informally 
from our relationships with students and field instructors. 

As is common in research, we are left with more questions than we 
have answered. Further research into how our social work graduates, par- 
ticularly those from equity-deserving groups, are doing may prove vital 
to recruiting new field sites and supervisors, and to addressing students’ 
concerns about employability and placement-to-workplace transitions. 
For example, research is needed to determine how students’ placement 
experiences inform future career pathways and satisfaction, to understand 
the barriers they face in seeking employment, and to gauge the propor- 
tion of graduates who become field instructors for us. Additionally, while 
we have endeavoured to implement insights and recommendations from 
students and field instructors (e.g., integrating further equity content into 
field instructor training, inviting disclosures to facilitate identity-related 
matching when desired, and developing pre-placement interview guides), 
we have yet to formally evaluate whether and how these changes might 
enhance student and field instructor experiences. One significant impli- 
cation of our work for field education, then, is recognition and promo- 
tion of the value of field education coordinators working in partnership 
with students and field instructors in ongoing change-oriented research 
and evaluation projects to enhance equity and accessibility in placement 
teaching and learning. 
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NOTE 


1 Here and throughout, we use the code FI for a field instructor survey participant and S 
for a student survey participant. 
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The Current State of Developmental 
Social Work Theory and Field Education 
in Africa: A Scoping Review 


Emmanuel Chilanga 


Social work is an emerging and evolving scholarly discipline in many 
African countries, although it remains a field generally informed by 
Western social work theories and approaches (Mabvurira, 2020). Social 
workers apply the person-in-the-environment perspective in addressing 
human problems. They also engage the social, political, and natural sys- 
tems to ameliorate people’s distress conditions (Stoeffler, 2019). The main 
goal of social work in Africa is to enhance human well-being and to help 
individuals and communities meet their basic and complex needs; how- 
ever, Afrocentric social work scholars have argued since the 1970s that the 
casework approach to social work does not adequately address the needs 
of people in Africa (Mupedziswa, 2001). They suggest that what is need- 
ed is the blending of casework and social development social work para- 
digms so as to align practice with socioeconomic context and objectives 
of the 2030 Sustainable Development Goals (Ibrahima & Mattaini, 2019). 
Consequently, there is a call for a major paradigm shift whereby social 
work educational institutions are encouraged to promote the incorpora- 
tion of development models within the casework and field work pedago- 
gies (Mathebane & Sekudu, 2018; Smith & Rasool, 2020). 
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The transforming from Eurocentric to Afrocentric social work peda- 
gogies has the potential to influence Africa’s social work theory, policy, 
and practice. A growing number of studies are exploring the various 
dimensions of development social work pedagogies and practice. For in- 
stance, some scholars are delving into the history of development social 
work practice in Africa (Mamphiswana & Noyoo, 2000). Other scholars 
are focusing on the conceptualization of developmental social work prac- 
tice, while others draw attention to the relevance and conceptualization of 
developmental social work practice in Africa (Muleya, 2020). A growing 
number of studies are exploring ways in which development social work 
competencies are being promoted through social work theory and field 
education in African universities (Hochfeld et al., 2009). 

Despite this overall progress, there has been to date no current study 
that has consolidated the literature on the status of developmental social 
work pedagogies in African tertiary education. A scoping review was con- 
ducted of the literature to address this gap in knowledge and to highlight 
the implementation of developmental social work pedagogies in Africa. 
This chapter reports the findings of that exercise and intends to stimulate 
debate and document the application of developmental social work peda- 
gogies in African tertiary education. 


Conceptualizing Clinical and Developmental Social Work 


According to Goldstein (1996), clinical social work is the professional 
application of social work theories and approaches to the identification, 
treatment, and prevention of biopsychosocial problems usually focused on 
the individual, the family, or small-group level. In Africa, clinical social 
work has been criticized for its stance and overemphasis on the remedial 
approach, which medicalizes social problems that need socio-structural 
interventions (Muchacha & Matsika, 2018). These critiques are shaping 
and strengthening social work theory and field education pedagogies in 
order to develop competent professionals who can address the challen- 
ges that are unique to the continent. As such, the focus of developmental 
social work is social work practice at the mezzo- and macro-level and is 
primarily on the application of social development theories (Ibrahima & 
Mattaini, 2019). The result has been the conceptualization of a hybrid clin- 
ical-developmental social work model. 
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Clinical-developmental social work is the combination of the clin- 
ical and social developmental social work methods which aims to avert 
the incidences of diseases, diminish disease burden, and deal with 
socio-structural issues that impact clinical issues (Chigangaidze, 2021). 
Clinical-developmental social work includes valuing the drivers of human 
well-being within the micro, mezzo, and macro systems. The paradigm 
involves the analysis of the political, economic, social, technological, legal, 
and environmental factors that influence human well-being. It is argued 
that in Africa, clinical-developmental social work should be mainly con- 
cerned with addressing the biopsychosocial factors that predispose and 
exacerbate human poverty and disease burden (Kurevakwesu & Maushe, 
2020). Therefore, it is indispensable that education institutions in Africa 
should also pay much attention to developmental social work practice that 
has the potential to empower social work professionals to address local 
community problems. 


Situational Analysis of Challenges that Affect People in 
Africa 


Africa is a continent with approximately 1.3 billion people across 54 coun- 
tries (Dang & Dabalen, 2019). Most African nations experience severe so- 
cial problems that undermine people’s well-being. This section focuses on 
common problems that affect people in Africa, the theory and practice of 
social work pedagogies, and the study objectives. 

Research has shown that poverty is one of the main drivers of social 
problems in Africa. According to the international poverty line whereby 
an individual disposes of less than US$1.25 per day for their livelihood 
(Crespo Cuaresma et al., 2018), it is estimated that about 490 million 
people (36% the African population) experience extreme poverty. Poverty 
in Africa is exacerbated by social factors such as corruption (Riley & 
Chilanga, 2018) and nepotism that are not checked due to poor govern- 
ance structures, weak constitutions, and political instability. Other schol- 
ars suggest that neocolonial policies, such as structural adjustment pro- 
grams, exploit economies in Africa and impoverish its citizens (Durokifa 
& Ijeoma, 2018). Consequently, there is a high level of poverty in Africa 
which is coupled with high and ever-increasing levels of unemployment 
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(Salecker et al., 2020). This means that to overcome the structural fac- 
tors that perpetuate poverty among Africans, social workers need to have 
theory and field practice competencies that can support communities. 

In Africa, food insecurity is recognized as one of the main predispos- 
ing factors of biopsychosocial challenges, particularly among vulnerable 
groups (Amungo, 2020). A significant number of people in Africa experi- 
ence chronic starvation despite the continent being endowed with rich 
natural resources that could exponentially increase food production. It is 
suggested that food insecurity in Africa can be mitigated by addressing 
diverse environmental and socioeconomic factors. These include erratic 
weather conditions, poor food security policies, high costs of farm inputs, 
prohibitive transportation costs, lack of credit facilities for farmers, and 
competition for markets (Kerr et al., 2016). Hence, social work pedagogies 
in Africa should be tailored to equip students with clinical-development 
competencies that can address the underlying factors which drive food 
insecurity. 

In addition, epidemics such as HIV/AIDS, malaria, and COVID-19 
are either perennial or emerging threats that are affecting the socio- 
economic well-being of many Africans (Chilanga et al., 2020; Dzimbiri et 
al., 2022). It is documented that Africa, mainly in the Sub-Sahara, has the 
highest HIV/AIDS infection rates in the world. The HIV/AIDS pandemic 
was intensified in Africa mainly owing to most African leaders’ denial of 
the presence of the disease and their unwillingness to take urgent pub- 
lic health action. Millions of people have become infected and millions 
have died (McGee, 2020). Since the onset of COVID-19, the livelihood and 
well-being of many people in Africa have deteriorated. For instance, stud- 
ies have shown that the pandemic has increased poor mental and physical 
health due to the infection itself and the negative impacts of preventative 
measures (Posel et al., 2021). Social work education in Africa should be 
geared to address diseases that affect the quality of life of many people on 
the continent. 


Theory and Practice of Social Work Pedagogies 


Social work is a practice-based profession that entails a combination of 
theoretical and practice learning. Field practicums provide an interactive 
context where students learn and demonstrate the knowledge, skills, and 
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values of the social work profession (Boitel & Fromm, 2014). However, the 
field of social work is not well established on the African continent, partly 
because of its colonial heritage and the lack of unified social work regu- 
latory bodies (Mwansa, 2011). The foundation of social work education 
in Africa is grounded in Eurocentrism that assumes a neoliberal value 
system of social control (Mwansa, 2011). Hence, many social work educa- 
tional institutions in the region continue to apply Western-oriented social 
work pedagogies that are focused on casework to address social problems. 

Of late, however, scholars are advocating that the indigenization of 
social work education in Africa would better address its social problems 
(Zvomuya, 2020). Clinical-developmental social work theory and practice 
education curriculum is regarded as an effective education model that can 
mitigate challenges that undermine the well-being of Africans (Muleya, 
2020a). Developmental social work is a form of social work that departs 
from an entirely clinical social work (residual, service-oriented) model 
that is directed at specific groups of people in need, to broader develop- 
ment approaches that place people and human rights at the heart of social 
organizing. The theory and field education curriculum of developmental 
social work is designed to empower social workers to advocate for eco- 
nomic development and confront structural systems that perpetuate so- 
cial problems. The practice focus is at the mezzo and macro levels where 
practitioners work with political actors to build a conducive environment 
for socioeconomic development (Rankopo & Diraditsile, 2020). The ap- 
proach also equips students with critical social work skills, such as com- 
munity organizing and empowerment. Hence, development social work 
practice is claimed to be aligned with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDG), which aims to facilitate human development 
in Africa (Muleya, 2020). 


Objectives 


Despite compelling evidence that social work educational institutions in 
Africa should recast their curriculum towards social developmental peda- 
gogy, there is no scoping review that has highlighted how the curriculum 
is being implemented through theory and practicum pedagogies. There 
is also a dearth of broader knowledge on factors that are enhancing or 
undermining the implementation of the curriculum in social work theory 
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and field education (Manomano et al., 2020). Therefore, this study exam- 
ines how social development pedagogy is being implemented in social 
work tertiary education on the African continent. This scoping review 
is guided by a set of questions that were used to explore approaches in 
which development social work pedagogies are promoted in theory and 
field education. The following questions guide the review of the literature: 


e What criteria are used to assess the promotion of social 
development pedagogies in social work theory and field 
education in Africa? 


e How are social development-oriented pedagogies taught 
in social work theory and field education in Africa? 


e What are the common aspects of social development 
being promoted in social work theory and field educa- 
tion in Africa? 


e What factors undermine the implementation of devel- 
opmental social work pedagogies in social work theory 
and field education in Africa? 


Methods 


Systematic Scoping Review 


This study adopted the Preferred Reporting Items for Systematic Reviews 
and Meta-Analyses — Extension for Scoping Reviews (PRISMA-ScR) 
checklist and guidelines to ensure a robust and replicable process (Tricco 
et al., 2018). The checklist contains 20 essential reporting items and two 
optional items to include when completing a scoping review. The goals of 
scoping reviews are many. They are used to examine the extent, range, 
and nature of the evidence on a topic or question. They are also used to 
determine the value of undertaking a systematic review on a given topic. 
In addition, scoping reviews are used to summarize findings from a body 
of knowledge that is heterogeneous in methods or discipline. Finally, they 
are used to identify gaps in the literature to facilitate the planning and 
commissioning of future research (Tricco et al., 2018). The protocol is pre- 
sented in Figure 4.1. 
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Figure 4.1: The Study Protocol 
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The author conducted a systematic search of the following 10 Social Work 
electronic databases for articles published from 1980 up to June 2021: 
CINAHL PsycArticles (APA); PsycINFO 1987- (Ovid); Social Services 
Abstracts (ProQuest); Social Work Abstracts (Ovid); Ebsco; eScholarship@ 
McGill; MEDLINE(R) (OVID) ALL; 1946-, Social Sciences Citation Index 
(SSCI) (Web of Science); SocINDEX with full text (EBSCO); and Google 
Scholar. An iterative search using the combination of the following terms 
was conducted: “development* social work,” “social development social 

work,” “education,” “field education*,” “field practice*,” “theory class,” and 

“classroom lessons.” Since the review focused on studies that were con- 
ducted in Africa, the following search terms were also included: “Africa,” 
“Botswana,” “Malawi,” “South Afri* Zimbabwe,” “Lesotho,” “Namibia,” 
“Zambia, “Tanzania,” “Kenya,” “Ghana,” “Uganda,” “Mozambique,” 
“Nigeria,” etc. The following Boolean operators ‘OR’ and ‘AND’ were used 
to connect the words. These terms were informed by a priori knowledge 
and were intended to capture the breadth of the nomenclature used in 
social work theory and practice research pedagogies. Restrictions were set 
based on language as only English journal papers were considered. 
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Inclusion and Exclusion Criteria 


Inclusion criteria were based on studies and reviews that were presented in 
English. To include more papers with relevance-based evidence in regard 
to implementation of developmental social work pedagogies in theory and 
field education, both qualitative and quantitative studies were included in 
the search. Articles were excluded if they failed to fulfil the following two 
criteria: (1) to primarily delve into developmental social work; and (2) to 
feature at least one African Country. 


Data Screening and Charting 


All records were screened by the author using the eligibility criteria. After 
reading titles and abstracts for their relevance to this scoping review, full 
papers were retrieved and exported to Zotero (Kratochvil, 2017) before 
being downloaded to a personal computer. This was followed by a screen- 
ing of full text articles. Data charting was completed by the author with a 
focus on level of developmental social work pedagogy implementation in 
Africa, key concepts, challenges, and outcome variables. Methods were 
categorized as either qualitative or quantitative. The data charting form 
was piloted on a random sample of 11 articles. 


Results 


In total, 58 documents published between 1982 and June 2021, includ- 
ing journal articles, books, dissertation, and reports, were considered as 
shown in Figure 4.2. 


Criteria Used to Assess the Promotion of Social Work Development 
Pedagogies in Africa 

This scoping review has identified three papers that focused on developing 
a criterion for evaluating the degree to which social development peda- 
gogies are promoted in social work theory and field education in Africa 
(Hochfeld et al., 2009; Mupedziswa, 2001; Mupedziswa & Sinkamba, 2014). 
The criterion is divided into two broad subcategories which are curricu- 
lum and extracurricular related activities (Mupedziswa, 2001). Five critic- 
al curriculum-related activities have been identified to adequately assess 
the extent to which developmental social work pedagogies are promoted 
in social work theory and field education in Africa. 
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Figure 4.2: Literature Search Results 
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Curriculum-Related Activities 


Continuous Curriculum Review Exercise. Continuous curriculum 
review exercise is the first category that has been documented for en- 
suring that social development competencies are incorporated in social 
work curriculum in African tertiary educational institutions. One arti- 
cle argued that if social work educators are engaged in rigorous develop- 
mentally focused curriculum review exercises, they can tailor social work 
theory and field education to address the challenges that confront people 
in Africa (Gray et al., 1996). It is advocated that the review process should 
ensure that courses are analyzed horizontally, with emphasis on the depth 
of the content of each course, and vertically, with the emphasis on each 
course linking in well with those at the levels below and above it. It is 
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also acknowledged that there is a need for carrying out a rationalization 
exercise for the courses, and new additional courses should be introduced 
where necessary to make the education curriculum more sensitive to the 
needs of any given country (Ibrahima & Mattaini, 2019). 

In addition, the literature suggests that social work curriculum de- 
velopers in Africa should periodically organize fieldwork workshops dur- 
ing which both fieldwork matters and issues pertaining to the relevance of 
the entire curriculum should be discussed (Osei-Hwedie et al., 2006). The 
field workshops can ensure that social work stakeholders such as students, 
field educators, and agency service providers and users are involved in the 
curriculum development process. 

Social Work Field Education. Social work field education is a second 
curriculum-related activity which has been identified as a critical category 
for determining the level at which developmental social work pedagogies 
are promoted in Africa (Amadasun, 2021). Field education refers to an 
intentionally designed set of experiences occurring in a practice setting 
that aim to move students from their initial level of comprehension, skills, 
and attitudes to levels associated with autonomous social work practice 
(Dhemba, 2012). Field education provides students with an opportunity 
to apply the theoretical content covered in the classroom to real life situ- 
ations as part of their preparation to become professional social workers. 

This review identified that social work training institutions in Africa 
use one of four forms of field education. These are concurrent, block, a 
combination of both concurrent and block, and in-service placements 
(Schmidt & Rautenbach, 2016). In-service field placements refers to a prac- 
tice in which a serving lay trainee social worker participates in field edu- 
cation in their own work agency (Kagee, 2020). Each of the field education 
approaches has its own strengths and limitations. 

The general agreement in the reviewed literature is that institutions 
should reorient field education to make it consistent with the development- 
al social work goals (Amadasun, 2021). One way of reorienting field educa- 
tion that is suggested is to place students in rural field agencies (where the 
majority of underprivileged population resides) that can equip them with 
development competencies (Thurlow et al., 2019). It is also recommended 
that students should be placed in some development-related urban place- 
ments when rural placements are not feasible. To make developmental 
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pedagogies attainable, some scholars underscore that at least one rural 
field placement should be mandatory to students (Smith & Rasool, 2020). 
The aim is to introduce social work students to under-privilege areas where 
they can appreciate, from a social work perspective, the nature of the prob- 
lems that most of the African marginalized population face. 

Application of Social Development Themes, Perspectives, and 
Concepts. The reviewed literature suggests that the inclusion and appli- 
cation of specific social development themes, perspectives, and concepts 
is one of the curriculum-related approaches that are used to assess the 
promotion of social work developmental pedagogies in Africa (Patel & 
Hochfeld, 2013). There are several concepts that have gained popularity 
in this respect. 

The reviewed literature shows that indigenization is one of con- 
cepts that African social work curriculum should inculcate in students. 
Indigenization refers to a worldview that states that the theories, values, 
and philosophies of social work practice must be influenced by local 
factors such as cultures, beliefs, cosmology, and social milieu (Ugiagbe, 
2015). Therefore, indigenization aims to develop social work competencies 
among students that are appropriate to the needs of different communities 
in Africa. 

Other notable concepts include the reconceptualization of social work 
concepts to more community-oriented approaches in order to empower 
marginalized groups in society (Raichelis & Bravo, 2021). This reconcep- 
tualization aims to make room for social workers to adapt and modify 
old ideas, knowledges, and processes of practice, as well as the emergence 
of new ones in a concerted efforts to develop competent social work 
professionals. 

Authentication and recontextualization are also terms that are ad- 
vocated in social development pedagogies (Hugman, 2009). These terms 
focus on the identification of genuine and authentic roots in the local sys- 
tem, which can then be used for guiding social development social work 
practice through a marked departure from the Eurocentric models in or- 
der to affect changes that consider existing local views, behaviours, and 
conditions. 

Teaching Methods. The reviewed papers consider that an assessment 
of teaching methods is one of the ways to authenticate if a social work 
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institution is committed to promoting developmental social work pedago- 
gies (Hochfeld, 2009). The literature supports that, apart from commonly 
used teaching strategies such as seminars, role plays, guest lectures, field 
visits, and video films, actual classroom instruction must be character- 
ized by dialogue, discovery, and exploration. These teaching and learning 
methods are known by different names in other parts of the world, such 
as self-directed learning, small group teaching, and use of small groups 
(de Bruijn & Leeman, 2011). To achieve discovery learning, some scholars 
suggest that social development-oriented classrooms should be organized 
in circular sitting patterns as opposed to conventional sitting patterns 
in which the teacher is at the front (Hochfeld, 2010). This sitting pattern 
can give room to a problem-posing teaching approach, a strategy which is 
more suitable for enhanced interaction and dialogue among students and 
a teacher. 

Student Projects and Assignments. The nature of student projects 
and assignments is another common critical curriculum-related feature 
that is used to evaluate the degree to which an education institution is 
promoting developmental social work competencies (Mupedziswa, 2008). 
The reviewed papers emphasized that instructors should ensure that stu- 
dent projects reflect key areas of concern in the communities where the 
students will serve. Some scholars stressed that evaluation projects should 
focus on empowering students with skills to enable them to play a signifi- 
cant role in improving conditions of ordinary people in the community 
(Anucha, 2008). In particular, the reviewed papers noted that student 
projects should focus on broad issues such as unemployment and under- 
employment, hunger, inadequate shelter and homelessness, illiteracy, dis- 
eases, and local development. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Social work extracurricular activities have also been identified as a critic- 
al aspect in the promotion of a developmental approach in social work 
education in Africa (Mupedziswa, 2001). In the field of education, extra- 
curricular activities are optional activities that are designed and carried 
out after classes to develop and enhance students social skillsets (Buckley 
& Lee, 2021). The reviewed literature indicates that there are eleven extra- 
curricular activities that are documented to be used in gauging if social 
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work in education institutions are promoting developmental social work 
competencies (Hochfeld et al., 2009). The following paragraphs delve into 
selected extracurricular activities that are promoted in social work educa- 
tion in Africa. 

Generation and Use of Indigenous Teaching Materials. The reviewed 
literature suggests that developmental-oriented institutions should en- 
courage educators and students to engage in extracurricular activities that 
generate and use Indigenous teaching materials such as clay models that 
can be used to represent ideas (Ugiagbe, 2015). The authors acknowledge 
that most students shy away from producing and utilizing Indigenous re- 
sources that can address local problems and needs, as the legacy of profes- 
sional imperialism is claimed to undermine the use of local resources. As 
such, social work scholars are encouraged to sensitize African students to 
be proud of local resources (Mabvurira, 2020b). 

Generation and Use of Relevant Local Research. Generation and use 
of relevant local research are among the extracurricular activities that are 
documented in the reviewed literature as a criterion for promoting de- 
velopmental social work competencies in Africa (Canavera et al., 2020a). 
Notable scholars, such as Osei-Hwedie and Rankopo (2009), have argued 
that local research must be promoted to ensure that social work education 
is relevant in solving Africa’s unique challenges. Scholars suggest that the 
focus of research efforts should be on aspects relating to societal values, 
social institutional arrangements, and major social problems affecting 
the majority of people in African countries (sewpaul & Lombard, 2004). 
Therefore, they propose to draw attention to diverse areas of research that 
can promote developmental social work. These include informal sector 
activities, social security for the rural poor, survival strategies of the mar- 
ginalized population, the role of non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
in poverty alleviation, AIDS home care, the social impact of structural 
adjustment programmes, and issues pertaining to refugees and other dis- 
placed persons (Gilbert et al., 2009). 

Networking with Other African Institutions. Development of strong 
linkages among public and private welfare stakeholders has also been pro- 
posed as an important aspect of the extra-curriculum that can promote 
developmental social work competencies among scholars and students in 
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Africa (Osei-Hwedie et al., 2006). It is suggested that this mission can be 
achieved if deliberate initiatives are put in place where there can be an 
exchange of literature on teaching materials as well as the exchange of 
faculty members and students. Nevertheless, it is also suggested that so- 
cial work scholars and administrators in Africa should promote scholars 
to be engaged in professional publications, workshops, and conferences 
that share relevant themes to developmental social work (Canavera et al., 
2020). 

Localization of Staff Complement. The localization of a substantial 
percentage of social work instructors at a given institution is one way of 
ensuring that a social developmental social work approach is being pro- 
moted (Mwansa, 2011b). The claim is that an African institution cannot 
possibly assert that it is promoting relevant social work if most of its in- 
structors are expatriates from outside the continent. It is assumed that 
the majority of expatriates lack comprehension and appreciation of the 
local situation and, hence, they are marginally equipped to address social 
problems that affect many Africans (Pellebon, 2012). 


Common Approaches to Teaching Social Work 
Development Curriculum in Africa 


The reviewed literature suggests that the development approach to social 
work practice is taught through mainstreaming, specialization, and ad 
hoc undergraduate curriculum (Canavera et al., 2020a). 


Mainstreaming Curriculum 

The first approach is that the social development pedagogy is main- 
streamed throughout the social work degree programme roadmap. For ex- 
ample, a regional study in Africa (Eastern and Southern Africa) observed 
that 24 universities apply social development as a fundamental approach 
to social work (Nhapi & Dhemba, 2020). This means that the curriculum 
is designed in such a way that social development competencies are main- 
streamed in the curriculum. 
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Specialized Developmental Social Work Curriculum 

The second approach is that developmental social work is offered as one 
of the specialization areas of social work curriculum in African tertiary 
education (Hochfeld, 2009). In this case, students are registered in the 
developmental social work stream during the program application. 
Hence, they acquire broader development social work competencies upon 
satisfactory completion of curriculum milestones. In the Sub-Sahara 
African region, less than 25% of the tertiary education institutions offer 
specialized social development social work curriculum (Kurevakwesu & 
Maushe, 2020). 


Ad Hoc Development Social Work Curriculum 


The reviewed literature has shown that in some tertiary education institu- 
tions in Africa, developmental social work is taught on a more ad hoc basis 
where it is not specialized or mainstreamed (Hochfeld et al., 2009). In this 
approach, developmental social work concepts and skills are integrated 
and conveyed through certain core course syllabi. In this case, students 
attain the concepts of social development through teaching methods such 
as case studies, examples, or guest lectures. 


Common Developmental Social Work Course Content in 
Africa 


The reviewed literature indicates that there are common developmental 
course content offerings that are taught in the sampled 61 African ter- 
tiary educational institutions (Canavera et al., 2020; Hochfeld et al., 2009). 
The most common courses include community development, HIV/AIDS, 
gender studies, social development, and poverty. These courses are con- 
sidered relevant as they can stimulate and enhance the socioeconomic 
development of people in Africa. Figure 4.3 illustrates the proportion of 
Schools of Social Work in Africa in which particular social development 
topics are taught. 
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Figure 4.3: Common Developmental Social Work Courses 
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The Role of Field Education in Promoting Development 
Social Work Competencies in Africa 


The reviewed papers suggest that field education is a mandatory compon- 
ent in many social work tertiary institutions (Canavera & Akesson, 2018). 
It has been observed that there are three models of supervising students 
during field practicum. The most common approach involves a shared 
supervision between the practitioners at the field agency and the school 
instructors. Almost 71% of the social work tertiary education in Africa 
follows this joint supervision model (Mathebane & Sekudu, 2018). The 
second approach involves field practitioners having sole responsibility 
for supervising students. About 26% of social work field curriculum in 
Africa follows this approach. Finally, supervision by field faculty from the 
school is the model whereby students are placed in an agency but are en- 
tirely supervised by the school supervisor who may be a professor or field 
practicum coordinator. This is a less common approach as only 3% of the 
programs follow it (Mathebane & Sekudu, 2018). 
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The literature suggests that in Africa, students and instructors agree 
that field education is a critical component of social work education as it 
provides opportunities for students to develop clinical and development 
social work skills (Dhemba, 2012). There are four common approaches 
that are effective in supporting students to acquire social work develop- 
ment competencies during field education. The first is when students are 
assigned to experienced social development practitioners who can mentor 
them. The second approach is when students are offered the chance to 
attend lectures that are related to social work skills during the field edu- 
cation. The third approach that enhances acquisition of social develop- 
ment field competencies is when students are involved in experiential field 
education program in small groups. The notable experiential programs 
include supervised role plays, simulations, and engagement with stake- 
holders. The fourth effective approach for acquiring developmental so- 
cial work competencies during field education is when students are given 
opportunity to observe social work professionals during direct practice. 
This may include giving students opportunities to observe a counselling 
session, or getting students involved in development projects such as pro- 
posal writing and consciousness-raising campaigns. 


Challenges Faced by Tertiary Institutions in Promoting 
Development Social Work in Africa 


As shown in this review, many social work education and training in- 
stitutions in Africa have heeded the call to move in the direction of de- 
velopmental social work by incorporating developmental themes in their 
courses. Universities in South Africa, Lesotho, Ghana, Zimbabwe, Nigeria, 
and Malawi are among these institutions (Mathebane & Sekudu, 2018). 
Although this approach is indispensable in addressing African challen- 
ges, the reviewed literature suggests numerous obstacles that undermine 
the promotion of developmental theory and field education pedagogies 
in Africa. The following section illustrates common issues that have been 
documented in the literature, including inadequate local resources, lim- 
ited research, field education challenges, and lack of social work regula- 
tory bodies (loakimidis & Sookraj, 2021). 
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Lack of Indigenous Materials for Use in Schools of Social Work in 
Africa 

There is a consensus that the lack of Indigenous materials is one of the 
main challenges that undermines the promotion of development social 
work theory and field education in Africa (Mogorosi, 2018). It is well 
documented that social work literature in many African institutions is 
imported from Europe, America, Australia, and other developed coun- 
tries. Consequently, the literature used does not reflect African culture, its 
diversity, and socioeconomic realities (Almeida et al., 2019). Specifically, a 
study that was conducted in Lesotho illustrates that textbooks used in its 
social work tertiary education were written by British or American aca- 
demics (Dhemba & Nhapi, 2020). It also observes that there was an overall 
shortage of books for social work students in comparison to students from 
other disciplines. This problem is not particular to Lesotho, as a study in 
Zimbabwe also indicates that the lack of local production of teaching re- 
sources affects the development of evidence-based and adaptable practice 
(Dhemba & Nhapi, 2020). Consequently, this challenge has hindered the 
effective learning and systematic indigenization of overseas social work 
knowledge, leaving Zimbabwe-trained social workers to rely on Western 
knowledge to support their professionalization process. Hence, there is 
a continuous call to synthesize the Western literature based on African 
values and culture to appropriately address African problems (Giliomee & 
Lombard, 2020). Curriculum that depends heavily on Western textbooks 
results in a lack of fitness-for-purpose between social work education and 
the service needs of the African population. 


Limited Research to Inform Developmental Social Work Theory and 
Practice Pedagogies 


The reviewed literature suggests that there is limited research that is carried 
out in African countries that can be used to inform development-oriented 
social work curriculum (Nhapi, 2021). As a result, the literature which is 
informed by Western research is used in teaching, despite the fact that 
study findings are not being replicated in Africa. A significant propor- 
tion of the social work assignments and case studies given to students are 
completely decontextualized from actual scenarios taking place in Africa 
(Hochfeld et al., 2009). It is noted that this often poses a great challenge 
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when students are faced with real cases during practice, as some of the 
theories learned are not applicable in their local context. For instance, 
some scholars in Africa, including South Africa (Turton & Schmid, 2020), 
observed that social work training in the region is dominated by theories 
that are inherited from developed countries that have strong emphasis on 
academic subjects at the expense of local practical skills of intervention 
(Mathebane & Sekudu, 2018). There is a need to encourage social work 
scholars in Africa to be engaged in local research that can transform so- 
cial work theory and practice pedagogies. Application of local research 
can reorient the curricular and teaching methods to be synthesize with 
indigenous information, so that social work education in Africa can be 
relevant to local needs (Osei-Hwedie & Boateng, 2018). 


Challenges Related to Social Work Field Education 


The reviewed literature suggests that there are some aspects of social work 
field education training on the African continent that affect the promo- 
tion of developmental social work practice. These include the demand for 
social work field placements that outstrips availability in most countries, 
due to the limited number of social work agencies (Chitereka, 2009). In 
addition, most field placement agencies do not have trained social work- 
ers to supervise all students, which undermines the acquisition of qual- 
ity casework and the development of social work competencies. Limited 
funding for fieldwork supervision, combined to the lack of allowances for 
students on placement, also reduces the ability of social work tertiary in- 
stitutions to send their students to remote areas where they are most need- 
ed. A study that was conducted in 16 social work programs in Southern 
African countries documented seven common field practicum challenges. 
The challenges are depicted in Table 4.1. 

Another challenge related to field education focuses on the standard 
duration students can be placed at an agency to acquire experiential social 
work skills (Canavera et al., 2020). A limited number of studies in Africa 
suggest that there is great variation in the number of months for social 
work field placement. The minimum duration is three months, the mode is 
five months, while the maximum is six months. The literature agrees that 
it may be a challenge to prescribe the form and duration of field education 
as social work tertiary institutions are unique. This review has identified 
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Table 4.1: Common Challenges Facing Field Education in Africa 


chat — 
Inadequately trained field supervisors 15 
Shortage of relevant placement 14 
Problem with timing of field placement 12 
Poor quality of field supervision 9 
Lack of field supervisors with social work education 8 
Part-time students do not have time to fulfill the 4 
requirements 

Experience gained by students does not reflect the 3 
reality of social work in the country 

Other 2 


a consensus among students and field supervisors that there is a need for 
field placement in Africa to be long enough for students to develop and 
consolidate their skills (Hochfeld et al., 2009). 

Finally, the reviewed literature suggests that the lack of structured field 
education curriculum is another challenge that undermines the promo- 
tion of developmental social work education in Africa (Gray et al., 2017). 
Field placement curriculum is indispensable in social work education as 
the required competencies to be attained are shaped by the curriculum 
content. The field curriculum provides structure to students’ learning 
process where simple skills are learned prior to complex skills. In addi- 
tion, curriculum acts as a benchmark for student evaluation and, as such, 
it can be used to identify areas of student strength and shortfalls where 
field instructors can focus their remedial training. The reviewed litera- 
ture suggests that fieldwork placement forms are the main course material 
documents that are used in many African field education curriculum. The 
forms include: background information forms of the students, assessment 
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forms, guidelines for writing fieldwork reports, contract forms, and letters 
of introduction for students (Ross, 2018). The available literature suggests 
that many institutions did not have fieldwork manuals. Fieldwork manuals 
are necessary since they provide students, agency supervisors, and social 
work educators valuable reference material on emerging developmental 
competencies. 


Social Work Regulation, Legislation, and Accreditation in 
Africa 


In the reviewed literature, several scholars agree that the regulation of so- 
cial work education and profession is critical as it can result in a wide array 
of benefits (Reyneke, 2020). These include improved public safety, higher 
standards of conduct and accountability, and improved professional de- 
velopment. In Africa, social workers operate in a wide range of settings. 
These include child protection agencies, refugee centres, and hospitals 
where social workers offer a wide range of services such as psychosocial 
support, assessments to clients, and community development mobiliz- 
ation. The nature of social work practice requires the establishment of 
long-term relationships based on trust, and the human costs of unsafe or 
unethical practice has been documented in many studies across the world 
(Farkas & Romaniuk, 2020). This must entail the integrity of the profes- 
sion, whereby social work is upheld by a high standard of professionalism, 
safety, and accountability to ensure that members of the public are protect- 
ed. The dangers of malpractices in social work practice can be alleviated 
through the institutionalization of regulatory systems, which benchmark 
and uphold standards of professionalism, and the introduction of formal 
mechanisms for oversight and accountability (Mthethwa, 2019). 

Although social work is being regulated in many countries across the 
world, the current review suggests that a considerable number of countries 
in Africa do not have social work regulatory systems in place. It should be 
noted that some countries in Africa such as Zambia, Malawi, Tanzania, 
and Uganda are in the process of developing social work regulatory ar- 
rangements (Davies & Egbuchu, 2019). According to scholarly research, 
the process of creating regulatory bodies is facing challenges in the region 
as it does not have support from policy makers. 
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It is also of interest that some scholars agree that the mushrooming of 
unregistered social work colleges and training institutions in Africa poses 
a threat to the effectiveness of the profession (Mungai et al., 2014). This is 
because such institutions do not employ qualified social work trained staff, 
they do not invest in social work required resources, and are not regulated. 
The absence of these critical resources has generated a laissez-faire atti- 
tude towards social work in Africa. The consequences could be disastrous 
for human development, consumers, and the profession in general. 


Conclusion and Way Forward 


The reviewed literature suggests that social work education in Africa as- 
pires to address emerging and perineal problems such as poverty, diseases, 
and food insecurity that are experienced by common people (Chilanga et 
al., 2020). The main goal of social work education is therefore to produce 
professionals that can assist countries to achieve human development. 
The literature suggests that the developmental social work approach is in- 
dispensable in Africa as it is tailored to equip students with knowledge, 
skills, relevant technologies, and an appreciation of local philosophy that 
can be applied in addressing local problems. There are diverse ways in 
which stakeholders evaluate the commitment of African tertiary edu- 
cation institutions to promoting developmental social work pedagogies. 
These approaches are categorized into curriculum and extra-curriculum. 
Curriculum-related indicators include continuous curriculum review, 
relevant field placement, the application of relevant concepts, develop- 
ment-related teaching methods, and assigning relevant projects to stu- 
dents. The extra-curriculum indicators include the production and use of 
local materials, local research, and local collaboration. The developmental 
social work competencies are integrated through mainstreaming and are 
offered as specialized course or through ad hoc approaches. 

However, it is well documented that the education system is facing 
enormous challenges to produce social work professionals sufficiently 
equipped to address local problems such as corruption, disease burden, 
and poverty (Hochfeld et al., 2009). These constraints include shortage of 
local teaching resources such as books and research resources, inadequate 
and irrelevant field placements, and limited social work regulatory bodies. 
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This scoping review has indicated that the social work is an emer- 
ging, but a rapidly expanding profession in Africa. To effectively address 
African social problems, both social work professionals and social work 
educational institutions are called upon to adopt the developmental social 
work approach. To achieve this goal the following suggestions are made: 


1. Social work professionals in Africa should prioritize 
developmental social work research to inform educa- 
tional pedagogies that are appropriate and suited to the 
local context. 


2. The onus should be put on the redesigning of the social 
work curriculum with alternative teaching methodol- 
ogies that resonate with social development principles 
and local context in Africa. 


3. Social work curriculum designers in Africa should pay 
attention to the specific skillset needs of field education 
supervisors to improve the overall quality of students’ 
supervision. 


4. Lastly, social work professionals should actively devel- 
op local teaching materials that contain case scenarios 
relevant to the needs of African communities. 
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PART II: 


Anti-racist and Indigenous Knowledges, 
Methodologies, and Perspectives 
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A Social Work Student in Search of an 
Anti-Racist Education: A Conversation 
with Myself 


Zipporah Greenslade 


Racism has, over the years, proven to be an almost insurmountable part of 
our lives. While we shy away from any suggestion that we may be racist, 
racism continues to affect everyday aspects of our lives. This has given rise 
to the concept of racism without racists, an avoidance that is reflected in 
the hesitancy to discuss race and racism for fear of arising tensions (Blake, 
2014; Bonilla-Silva, 2013). 

The year 2020 tested our humanity and our sense of community, as 
Canadians and as global citizens. As COVID-19 was spreading, another 
sinister element flared — racism. This was especially manifested in anti- 
Asian racism and in increased incidents of racially motivated harassment 
and attacks on visible minorities (Hango, 2020). George Floyd died on 25 
May 2020 in the United States, with the arresting police officer's knee on 
his neck. In a video that was broadcast worldwide, the world watched in 
horror as Floyd’s life ebbed away. This agonizing visual catapulted North 
America and Europe into racial justice movements — most notably, Black 
Lives Matter. Disturbing news of racial injustices grew by the day, and the 
unrest increased. A call to defund the police and invest in more social and 
mental health supports emerged. 
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While these sentiments originated in the United States, they were 
echoed in Canada. Social workers were called upon as leaders in anti-ra- 
cism education and community mobilization. This is where I come in. In 
the summer of 2020, I was looking forward to the fourth and final year 
of my Master of Social Work (MSW) program. I was completing my final 
practicum, and I felt fairly grounded in my education and my potential as 
a social worker. As calls for racial justice and for social workers to step up 
were amplified, I found myself increasingly anxious about my readiness 
to practice. Soon I was reaching out to members of my cohort for support 
on how to engage in anti-racist conversations. Instead of answers, I found 
my angst echoed. Continued conversations with various groups of social 
work students, in and out of my university, emphasized this sense of un- 
ease. I began to notice a general sense of unpreparedness for anti-racist 
social work practice. While I was relieved to know that my apprehension 
was shared by other students, I began to question the role that social work 
education had played in preparing us for anti-racist social work. The need 
to understand the relationship between my sense of preparedness and 
my education became particularly salient as racial tensions intensified. 
Consequently, in November 2020, I embarked on an intentional anti-racist 
education research journey, both in the form of an autoethnography and 
an exploration of how transformative anti-racist education intersects with 
opportunities to engage. 

While this chapter provides a review of literature focusing on an- 
ti-racist social work education, I highlight an ongoing gap in anti-racist 
education; I discuss critical race theory as a framework for engaging in 
race-based conversations; I locate myself as a researcher and I share a 
race-charged vignette from a practicum experience; then, I engage in a 
conversation with myself as I analyze the conflict that I encountered in 
an effort to move past my experience. In doing so, I bring forth the vital 
role of critical conversations in anti-racist education and the all-important 
role that social work field education plays in connecting theory to practice. 


Anti-Racist Social Work Education 


There is an assumption that social work students will automatically know 
how to engage in conversations about racism and how to provide support 
to racialized persons. This assumption can be linked to social work’s 
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connection to social justice, in so far as discussing the latter is expected to 
result in an understanding of anti-racism. However, becoming anti-racist 
is an intentional process that needs to be actively addressed within the 
curriculum and scaffolded through discussions, activities, and critical 
self-reflection (Ladhani & Sitter, 2020; Yee & Dumbrill, 2016). 

Thus far, this intentionality has been sorely lacking in social work 
curricula. An even greater dearth of information is apparent in research 
focusing on anti-racist field education. This is partly attributed to a shift 
from anti-racism to an anti-oppressive approach. Additionally, terms and 
concepts, such as multiculturalism, equity, equality, ethnicity, cultur- 
al competency, prejudice, discrimination, anti-discriminatory, cultural 
sensitivity, and cross-cultural have taken over the social work curriculum 
as safer ways to talk about differences (Abrams & Moio, 2009; Constance- 
Huggins, 2012; Coxshall, 2020; Ladhani & Sitter, 2020; Pulliam, 2017; 
Singh, 2019; Yee & Wagner, 2013). This shift is of particular concern as it 
has resulted in students lacking foundational knowledge about systemic 
racism, let alone being prepared to dismantle it. 

To this end, there is a growing body of literature that recognizes a 
multitude of challenges faced by social work educational programs. These 
include a lack of faculty professional development opportunities focused 
on race and racism; a fear and hesitancy to discuss Whiteness, power, 
privilege, race, and racism; varying needs and experiences of White ver- 
sus racialized instructors and White versus racialized students; a Black/ 
White binary approach to race; and a lack of clear expectations focused 
on anti-racist pedagogy (Almeida et al., 2019; Bubar et al., 2016; Fultz 
& Kondrat, 2019; McGuire & Lay, 2020; Nakaoka & Ortiz, 2018; Ortiz & 
Jani, 2010; Phillips, 2010; Varghese, 2016). With these obstacles to negoti- 
ate in the classroom, it is little wonder that anti-racism is barely discussed 
in field education. Up until now, far too little attention has been paid to the 
gap in anti-racist field education for social work students. This is evident 
in the scarcity of research resources available. 

As is often the case with conversations about racism, much of the re- 
search has been descriptive of anti-racist social work education as an area 
of study defined by fear (Cox et al., 2021; Giwa & Mihalicz, 2019; Singh, 
2019). This has served a silencing purpose whereby social work programs 
leave conversations about racism to the discretion of educators. In a field 
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of study and a profession that is largely representative of White social work 
educators and practitioners, the silence in conversations regarding race, 
racism, and Whiteness brings into question the power structures within 
the profession and the educational setting. 

Also of note is the sentiment that anti-racist education does not seem 
to be realistic or applicable because it does not outline specific proficiencies 
or acquisition of transferrable skills (Jeffery, 2005). Instead, students — 
and especially White students — continue to be torn between wanting to 
understand and dismantle systemic racism, while at the same time finding 
anti-racist education difficult to apply. In part, this is ascribed to the hist- 
ory of social work as a profession geared towards helping. To do that, we, 
as practitioners, feel the need to understand phenomena in ways that allow 
us to “wrestle them into submission” through “boxing them into solvable 
categories.” Race and racism have continued to be a struggle for scholars, 
researchers, and practitioners. To assume that race and racism will be easy 
to understand or dismantle will presuppose a gross underestimation of 
these concepts’ pervasiveness. To begin to grasp anti-racism, I propose 
adopting a critical race theory approach as an educational foundation. 


A Critical Race Approach to Field Education 


Critical race theory (CRT) is imperative as a theoretical framework in the 
context of anti-racist education, because it explicitly critiques race, racism, 
Whiteness, white supremacy, the construction of power, and the ways in 
which racism is sustained institutionally and systemically (Coxshall, 2020; 
Ortiz & Jani, 2010). The integration of CRT into anti-racist curriculum 
is essential in providing a framework to examine the social work profes- 
sion and in analyzing power and oppression, with race at the epicentre. A 
stance in which race is central to the discussion is vital in all anti-racism 
efforts. To do otherwise would make a mockery of the enduring oppres- 
sion borne out of racism. 

One of the ways in which racism is sustained is by not being spoken 
about, which may be caused by the fear of not understanding, the fear 
of tensions that arise from its discussion, or the fear of saying the wrong 
thing. Yet, even as the silence persists, so too do incidents of racism and 
white supremacy in continuing to permeate all aspects of social work 
practice settings. This is evidenced by documented discrimination of 
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racialized persons within health settings, education institutions, justice 
systems, housing and homelessness, employment opportunities, salary 
gaps, interactions with police, experiences of poverty, child and youth 
welfare systems, immigration and refugeeness, infant and adult mortal- 
ity, and it is demonstrated in every social determinant of health (Fultz & 
Kondrat, 2019; Giwa & Mihalicz, 2019; Kolivoski et al., 2014; Weinberg & 
Fine, 2020). Given the prevalence of racism, it is safe to assume that social 
workers in any field of practice, knowingly or unknowingly, encounter 
persons affected by racism. 

How, then, can social work graduates be prepared to identify and dis- 
mantle systemic racism? How can they be prepared to be anti-racist? To 
answer these questions, CRT as a theoretical framework becomes a foun- 
dational grounding for engaging in anti-racist social work education. CRT 
has its origins in law and was developed in the 1980s by law students and 
civil rights activists to challenge elite institutions that maintained notions 
of race neutrality (otherwise known as colour blindness) while engaging 
in exclusionary practices that ensured a status quo of racial power dynam- 
ics (Crenshaw, 2011). CRT was developed to directly address the ways in 
which racism was deeply rooted in the social fabric and to examine struc- 
tural inequalities. Since then, the theory has been adopted by a variety of 
disciplines, including social work. Although various authors discuss be- 
tween five and nine tenets, research and anti-racist education using CRT 
is guided by six consistent key tenets: (1) racism as ordinary and endemic; 
(2) the critique of liberalism and concepts of neutrality, fairness, and 
meritocracy; (3) race as a social construction; (4) Whiteness as ultimate 
property/normative; (5) interest convergence; and (6) the unique voice of 
colour and intersectionality (Abrams & Moio, 2009; Constance-Huggins, 
2012; Pulliam, 2017; Kolivoski et al., 2014). These tenets encourage in- 
depth classroom and field education engagement in conversations about 
race and racism, while providing direction to challenge and dismantle 
systemic racism. 


Locating My Voice and Experiences 


In my anti-racist education research journey, I have been increasingly 
drawn to anti-colonial methodologies. This form of resistance provides 
different ways of knowing, being, doing, and sharing knowledge. In 
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traditional research, the voice of the researcher is often silent, providing 
only “facts.” This stance has often been credited with continuing to per- 
petuate Whiteness in research, silencing marginalized voices, and sus- 
taining systems of coloniality (Carlson, 2016). As such, and in keeping 
with CRT, this chapter is personal and demonstrates the connectedness of 
everyday experiences to research, rather than presenting the two as sep- 
arate entities. 

Anti-racist education does not happen in a vacuum. Instead, it is a 
consistent reflection of everyday encounters, rife with the subtlety of ra- 
cism and Whiteness that have become so much a part of our existence that 
we no longer question them. As Mason-Bish (2019) observed, researchers 
need to reflect on their positionality and their power, because these in 
turn affect how the researcher engages with participants and the research 
topic. The importance of locating oneself is further emphasized by Fook 
and Askeland (2007), noting that “critical reflection must incorporate an 
understanding of personal experiences within social, cultural, and struc- 
tural contexts” (p. 522). With this in mind, I reflect on three central aspects 
of my position and identity that inform my engagement in this study. 

The first reflection is on the power dynamic and my positionality as 
a graduate student. I find myself constantly trying to imagine how my 
research will be received by my faculty and by social work educators. 
What if my findings do not paint the current curriculum or field educa- 
tion in a good light? Will they receive my findings as a way forward or be 
“disappointed in me?” I acknowledge that my research was spurred on 
by the realization that, as a student, I did not feel prepared to skillfully 
engage in anti-racist practice. I remind myself that I need to be aware of 
these power and positionality concerns and, at the same time, maintain 
the integrity of the research. 

The second intersecting identity involves me as a Black student. As 
I reviewed the literature and noted progress and gaps within anti-racist 
social work education, I found that I identified with the literature in a very 
personal way. I felt a desperate need to be understood and seen. I wanted 
the change to happen here and now. Some authors described experiences 
that could have been taken right out of my own academic life. Later in 
the chapter, I use an example from an experience I had as a Black student 
which, when I reflect upon it, I cannot help but focus on race. 
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The third aspect is that, in my professional capacity, I work with im- 
migrants and refugees, wherein I am consistently exposed to the systemic 
racism experienced by racialized persons. I hold their stories within me, 
and I feel the urgency to advocate for stronger anti-racist knowledge and 
skills to address racism on a systemic level. 

While these positions, identities, and experiences intentionally and/ 
or unintentionally shape how I enter into this research, naming them also 
empowers me. This interaction of personal and emotional experiences 
is crucial to name and make visible, because it ensures that knowledge 
is shared wholistically (Fook & Askeland, 2007). In this sense, I remain 
cognizant of the totality of the research, while honouring my experiences 
— which inform my research — and balancing it with mindful objectivity. 


Vignette: “I Feel Like I Should Have Done Something 
Different ... but I Don’t Know What” 


A Day in My Practicum 


As a way to connect while working remotely, the team with whom I was 
completing my practicum met every Wednesday morning. Each week, 
one team member would pose a question as a way to “get to know you.” 
This particular Wednesday, right after massive Black Lives Matter pro- 
tests across Canada, the team leader was asking the question for the week. 
Their question was “how do you make considerations for systemic racism 
in the work we do?” All five team members answered before me, and each 
admitted that they really had not thought about how they could apply an 
anti-racist lens to their work. Then the leader turned to me and said, “I am 
sure as a social work student you likely have a better understanding, tell 
us what you think.” I found myself giving a passionate talk about systemic 
racism, sharing personal experiences, and even sharing resources. When I 
was done, the leader responded with “Thanks. Now moving along....” And 
we did actually move on to other business. 


A Conversation with Myself 


Following the incident mentioned above, I found myself asking questions 
and rationalizing the experience with answers that continue to evolve and 
change. Below is an example of what I have continued to grapple with. 
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Q. Why Did They Ask Me to Share More? 


A. This question raises more questions than it provides answers for me. 
There are so many things that, in retrospect, trouble me. The way in which 
the question was framed for me made it sound like more was expected of 
me. Was it because I am a “social work student” or because I am Black? 
Maybe both? To be honest, I think it is more because I am Black. I think 
that they assumed that, as a racialized person, I would know more about 
racism, more specifically, systemic racism (which was a term being dis- 
cussed all over media). 

The truth is that I had not really researched systemic racism. We had 
not discussed it in class either. Did we all assume that we know what it 
is? I, for sure, felt that I could “wing it,” in a way that would make sense. 
I thought that I could explain things from my understanding and that 
would be enough. But what is enough? Is there ever enough in trying to 
explain or understand systemic racism? Should I know the answer as a 
Black person? Either way, I felt obligated to answer and, hopefully, get the 
team started on an anti-racist journey. 


Q. Why Did I Feel Obligated to Answer? 


A. As a student who had been engaging in a great deal of independent 
anti-racist education research, this seemed like a perfect “teachable mo- 
ment.” It felt like I finally was going to make a difference. Maybe I even 
wanted to look back and remember that moment as one when I really im- 
pacted people and made the world a better place. A “helper” moment of 
sorts? I automatically felt like there was no choice but to answer. I was a 
social work student and, after three years in the program, I should have 
been able to provide a well-constructed answer about how to employ an 
anti-racist lens in our work, right? Score one for the “good guys.” Then I 
put my heart and soul into it, giving an impassioned plea for why anti-ra- 
cism makes a difference. 

As a Black person, I also felt obligated to add some personal experi- 
ences of racism and how these experiences had affected me. In my mind, 
I assumed that they would be “touched.” How could they not? Now that 
I think about it, I realize that I often make this assumption — that if I 
tell my story enough and if I share what I know and how racism impacts 
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people like me, perhaps enough people will be touched and want to do it 
differently. Should I have learned differently by now? Perhaps, but then 
again, I never stop long enough to reflect or put it in the context of re- 
search. I have a hard time deciding if it is just me, or if there is something 
bigger than me going on. I often think of it as a “one off” — better luck 
next time. Maybe this is why I always have the need to understand. I won- 
der how research explains this need. 


Q. Did It Even Occur to Me That I Could Politely Decline? 


A. Not really. I did not hesitate, even for a moment. In my mind, if they 
were asking me to help them understand racism, surely, they must be in- 
terested. How could I not heed such a call? This could have gone so well, if 
only they had been willing to engage a little more. Then again, I was a stu- 
dent in my practicum. Would I really say no when asked such an important 
question? How would that impact my practicum? But who am I kidding: 
as a curious anti-racist education enthusiast, there was no way I was going 
to miss this one. 

I am only thinking about these other considerations as retrospective 
reflections. At the time, I genuinely thought that answering honestly was 
the only way to go. There is also the consideration that they were all White. 
A part of me (probably the one that sustains coloniality) felt flattered that 
these White people had trusted me enough to ask me such an important 
question! I mean, what could go wrong? All I had to do was play it cool and 
answer compassionately because they were, after all, making an effort to 
do things better. Plus, if I did not answer the question, would I have other- 
wise been disappointed in myself for failing to live up to a potential social 
justice education moment? I know without a doubt that I would have been 
disappointed in myself. In my “what ifs,” I would have constructed a per- 
fect scenario of what my answer would have been, how well it would have 
been received, and the enlightening discussion that would have followed. 
Instead, for having gone to the trouble of answering, the team was moving 
on. There was no follow up — no sense of a eureka moment. 


Q. Why Did This Disturb Me So Much? 


A. Again my answers are more questions. Did they actually move on? 
Maybe they just did not know how to respond to what I said? Did I engage 
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in “too much disclosure?” But how much disclosure is too much or too 
little? Would that mean that I need to censor what I say? Well, if I did 
that, who would it benefit? Considering that they were all White, what was 
going on in their minds? Did they even think about the emotional burden 
that they put on me? Did the fact that I was a practicum student, while 
they were all in positions of power, occur to them as a power imbalance? 
Who were these people? How dared they? These few weeks I had worked 
with them, I thought I knew them ... How could they not offer any feed- 
back, even if they did not mean it? Now wait a minute, would I prefer that 
they say things that they did not mean, rather than sit in silence? Actually, 
at the time, yes! 

In the backdrop of George Floyd’s murder and the Black Lives Matter 
protests all around the world, how could they have nothing to say after a 
Black person answered their question about racism? I had an existential 
moment right there. Why did I even bother answering? Were they even 
interested in my answer or had they been asking the question because 
it seemed like the right thing to ask in light of the “political climate?” 
Afterwards, I also wondered whether they were afraid to speak in front 
of each other. After realizing that we were not going to engage in the con- 
versation, I went into a “smile and act like nothing is going on” reaction. I 
may have overcompensated in later discussions, for a few weeks. I wanted 
them to not define me using that conversation. I also found myself want- 
ing to be funnier, more eloquent, and to excel at my practicum tasks. In 
the end, I think what disturbed me was that they asked the question, but 
did not value the answer. They did not see or hear me. Would it have gone 
differently with a White student? I also felt disillusioned. How was I, as an 
emerging social worker, supposed to handle such a situation? 


Q. What Did I Expect from the Follow Up? 


A. My field instructor was not at this particular meeting, so they only 
heard about the conversation from me and, later, from the team leader. I 
now feel driven to mention that I had an amazing field instructor. I think 
this, in itself, is part of what I am beginning to recognize as a need to point 
out all the good, in order to cushion the not-so-good aspects of the conver- 
sation. I feel like I just cannot tell it as is. I cannot help but try to find the 
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silver lining, even when I am deeply upset. Now I digress ... but do I, or is 
another thought to pin and reflect on? 

Anyway, I requested a meeting with my field instructor, right away, 
and they were available. They could tell that I was upset as soon as I started 
talking. As I explained the situation to them, I found myself making an 
effort to relate what happened in such a way that I had no choice but to an- 
swer the question. I explained that I felt upset that I may have offended the 
team. We had a nice debrief. I call it a “nice” debrief because I did not tell 
them what was going on in my mind — what had disappointed me, what 
had hurt and frustrated me, or what I really wanted to say to the team. I 
found myself eager to reassure them that I was more worried about having 
said too much, which was a concern, but not one of my main ruminating 
thoughts. 

Going back to the question, I do not know what I expected from the 
follow up. I just may have needed to vent or to be validated: I went with 
more of the latter for momentary comfort. We did speak about social jus- 
tice and anti-racism. They asked me about them having a talk with the 
team, and I asked them not to do so. I did not want to draw attention 
to the fact that I was feeling troubled. While they did everything right, I 
found myself thinking that there could be more to unpack here. Maybe 
they could point out that I am Black, and that the whole team is White. 
They could ask me whether that played a role. Ask me deeper questions. 
I found myself unsure what to point at as the problem, so I made it out to 
not be a big deal. 

Later, upon reflection, I knew in my heart that if my field instructor 
had been a racialized — and especially Black — social worker, I would 
have been more honest. I would have been more likely to assume that they 
would understand where I was coming from. It felt like a dirty secret that I 
could not voice, yet it remained sure at the back of my mind. I reflected on 
representation, and I wished that I had somebody to help me understand 
whether I had made a big deal out of an innocent question and discussion. 
I was convinced that there had been a teachable moment in there, but we 
missed it. In the end, I turned to research to better understand what may 
have happened and the ways in which it could have been different. 
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Q. What Does This Mean for Social Work Field Education? 


A. It is easy to chalk this down to a one-off incident. Yet, as was earlier 
highlighted, research overwhelmingly indicates that the topic of racism 
is currently avoided in many schools of social work. Field education has 
the best potential for bringing anti-racist education to life (Razack, 2002). 
Perhaps the first step should be having conversations about the experien- 
ces of students, practitioners, and service users. We can explore questions 
about power, Whiteness, privilege, and systemic racism, and begin to ar- 
ticulate how these concepts operate in our societies. 

Incidentally, it was while I was in the process of researching ways to 
engage in more race-based conversations in our social work classrooms 
and in field education that the 2021 Educational Policies and Accreditation 
Standards (EPAS) for Canadian social work education was approved 
(Canadian Association of Social Work Education [CASWE], 2021). The 
first thing I did, upon accessing the EPAS, was to search for the prefix 
“anti-.” I was very encouraged to see the words anti-racism and anti-col- 
onialism appear multiple times in the document (CASWE, 2021). Even 
more exciting was the fact that one of the core learning objectives was 
dedicated to “anti-racism” (p. 16). This, for me as a social work student, 
represented a new dawn as far as anti-racist pedagogy was concerned. It 
meant that soon we will be required to engage in conversations about race, 
racism, coloniality, anti-racism, and anti-coloniality. It meant that we will 
actively commit to dismantling systemic racism, instead of remaining 
silent, based on the false assumption that we are “non-racist and non-op- 
pressive because the profession has a Code of Ethics to guide practice 
and because social work institutions proclaim they are committed to this 
ideology” (Sinclair, 2004, p. 52). There is hope. The road ahead is likely 
long and rough, but this does set the foundation for change. 


Reflecting on the Conversation with Myself 

The scholar in me wants to make the conversation with myself perfect, 
but that would defeat its purpose and the reflections within it. Like any 
discussion that seeks to analyze race, it is not meant to be complete and 
tidy. Neither is it meant to provide definitive answers. This chapter is by 
no means seeking to accomplish that. In fact, if it does anything, it should 
leave more questions than answers. It will also hopefully normalize 
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questions and reflexivity with the self, for therein lies the crux of who we 
are as individuals and as social workers. 

An essential tenet of CRT is giving voice to racialized persons and the 
counter-stories they share (Delgado & Stefancic, 2017; Einbinder, 2020). 
My reflective conversation is an effort to add to the voices of racialized per- 
sons needing to be heard, while learning through the process (Shumack, 
2010). As a Black social work student, and like many Black scholars, I re- 
main conflicted “over whether or not to view racism for what it is — how it 
actually exists in the world, or view racism through the lens of their hopes 
for a better tomorrow” (Curry, 2008, p. 43). For now, I engage in decolonial 
dreaming and I find ways to finally voice my experiences. 

Moreover, with this reflection, I intend to add to social work field edu- 
cation literature, especially as pertains to student voices and anti-racist 
field education, a notably under-researched area. Student experiences 
represent an important source of information for shaping anti-racist field 
education (Tang et al., 2021). Further study is needed to broaden our 
understanding of student experiences in navigating anti-racism in field 
education, and especially as it relates to students’ ability to apply CRT to 
practice (Einbinder, 2020). Such study will form an essential foundation 
for informing inclass preparation and field placement supports, both for 
students and field instructors. 

The role of critical conversations cannot be overemphasized. The in- 
tentional engagement in questions and authentic responses that explore 
our conscious and subconscious reflections are key to embarking on an 
anti-racist education journey. It is important that social work education 
stakeholders, including classroom instructors, field educators, students, and 
practitioners, continuously question the power structures they encounter 
and sustain (Davis & Gentlewarrior, 2015; McGuire & Lay, 2020). These 
conversations will become building blocks in ending the fear and race-evas- 
iveness that continue to cloud our desire to be anti-racist (Kendi, 2019). 


Conclusion 


As initiators in a profession committed to social justice, social work edu- 
cators need to ensure that students are prepared for the realities they will 
face in their practice. The conversation that I had with myself is but one ex- 
ample of the many ways that race permeates our everyday field encounters 
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as students and, later, as practitioners. It is through the conversations and 
reflections in which we engage, with ourselves and with others, that we 
begin to question and comprehend years of coloniality, white supremacy, 
and racist systems and structures that have gone unquestioned for so long 
that we hardly notice them anymore. Racism is much more than overt 
actions. Sometimes it is in the subtle ways we sustain it, which are harder 
to identify and thus dismantle. Even so, we must not despair. There is too 
much at stake. Instead, we must be brave and seek out ways to engage and 
to act. Owing to the continued pervasiveness of racism, intentional and 
explicit anti-racist social work education is long overdue, and it is impera- 
tive that these conversations start happening in field education. Failure to 
do so is to severely disadvantage social work students as they graduate to 
practice in environments and institutions plagued by racism. 
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Culturally Responsive Child Welfare 
Practices: An Integrative Review 


Alexandra K. Mack 


Disproportionality and Disparity Within the Modern-Day 
Child Welfare System 


This chapter was written as an addendum to the author’s field education 
experience while interning at a Child and Family Services Agency in the 
United States. According to Detlaff (2015), disproportionality refers to 
“the state of being out of proportion” (p. 4). Within the context of the 
child welfare system, disproportionality is described as a phenomenon 
wherein a racial group is overrepresented within the child welfare system’s 
context compared to their representation within the general population 
(Dettlaff & Boyd, 2020). In the United States, African American children 
are overrepresented within the child welfare system; they make-up 14% 
of the general population, but 23% of the foster care population (Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, 2020). Additionally, children of Native/Alaskan des- 
cent also are disproportionately represented within the system (Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, 2020). Nationally, Latino children have typically been 
underrepresented within the welfare system; however, state trends have 
shown an increasing overrepresentation of these children (Dettlaff, 2015). 
LaLiberte et al. (2015) note that “disparity is typically used to describe un- 
equal outcomes experienced by one racial/ethnic group when compared to 
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another racial/ethnic group” (p. 5). Disparity in the child welfare system 
is evidenced by the fact that kids of colour are more likely to drift in care, 
less likely to be reunited with families, more likely to experience group 
care, less likely to find a permanent family, and more likely to have poor 
educational, social, behavioural, and other outcomes (The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, 2011, p. 5). 

There are two primary methods utilized to measure disproportionality. 
The U.S. Census Bureau and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services uses the racial disproportionality index (RDI) to “compare the per- 
centage of children by race in the general population to their percentage at 
various points in the child welfare continuum” (Child Welfare Information 
Gateway, 2016, p. 2). The second disproportionality measurement tool 
compares “a particular racial or ethnic population’s representation in the 
child welfare system to its representation at the prior decision point” (Child 
Welfare Information Gateway, 2016, p. 4). 


Racial Disproportionality and Disparity Theories 


Understanding the existence of disparity and disproportionality within 
the child welfare system is writ large, but the theories that provide ration- 
ale for the disparity and disproportionality differ and overlap. Hines et al. 
(2004) provide that “parent and family-related risk factors, CWS [child 
welfare system] involvement, social factors related to poverty, neighbor- 
hood effects” are factors that contribute to disparity and disproportionality 
(p. 507). Hines et al. also (2007) hypothesize that racial disproportionality 
and disparity exist due to biased decision-making among child welfare 
agency staff. Community structures, poverty, and oppression further per- 
petuate involvement in the child welfare system among families of colour. 
These authors (2007) further note that the specific contexts of the child 
welfare system, such as agency structure, culture, resources, and manage- 
ment are contributing factors. Barth and colleagues (2005) propose three 
primary theories to explain racial disproportionality and disparity: (1) 
overwhelming needs of families of colour; (2) racial prejudice among child 
welfare agencies and staff; and (3) the multiplicative interaction between 
family risk and the child welfare service trajectory. 
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Culturally Responsive Practices Throughout Service 
Engagement 


Cultural Responsiveness 


The consideration of the current rates of disproportionality and disparity 
lead to the discussion regarding practices that child welfare organizations 
can utilize to actively address these concerns. Cultural competence, cul- 
tural humility, and cultural responsiveness are among the multiplicity of 
terms used to discuss cultural adeptness. For the purpose of this chapter, 
the term cultural responsiveness will be utilized. This term is conceptual- 
ized in various ways across disciplines and sectors. Within the context of 
the child welfare system, cultural responsiveness is a framework that “en- 
ables individuals and organizations to respond respectfully and effectively 
to people of all cultures, languages, classes, races, ethnic backgrounds, dis- 
abilities, religions, genders, sexual orientations, and other diversity factors 
in amanner that recognizes, affirms, and values their worth” (Child Welfare 
Information Gateway, n.d., Cultural Responsiveness section, para.1). 

The embodiment of cultural responsiveness requires understand- 
ing culturally-based differences, recognizing personal bias, and looking 
beyond these differences to effectively work with families, children, and 
communities whose contexts differ from ours (Child Welfare Information 
Gateway, n.d.). The subsequent sections discuss culturally responsive child 
welfare practices to address both disproportionality and disparity. 

Culturally Responsive Workforce Development. The implementa- 
tion of cultural responsiveness throughout the stages of workforce de- 
velopment is essential. According to LaLiberte et al. (2015), child welfare 
agencies’ infrastructure, ethnicity of caseworkers, minimal resources for 
families of colour, institutional racism, organizational culture, discon- 
nection from the community, and value of services are all aspects that 
could explicate racial disproportionality and disparity. A cross-state study 
conducted by the Children’s Bureau found that culturally responsive and 
effective child welfare practice “begins with staff diversity or a staff that 
reflects the population served by the agency” (Chibnall, 2003, p. 51). 

Workforce diversity is defined as “the systematic and planned com- 
mitment by the organizations to recruit, retain, reward and promote a 
heterogeneous mix of employees” (Henry & Evans, 2007, p. 72). Within 
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the context of the child welfare system, the pursuit of a diverse workforce 
is not merely a focus of diversification of cultures and ethnicities, but also 
of age, national origin, religion, disability, sexual orientation, values, eth- 
nic culture, education, language, lifestyle, beliefs, physical appearance, 
and economic status (Wentling & Palma-Rivas, 2000). 

Prior to making adjustments, it is necessary for an organization to as- 
sess their levels of cultural responsiveness regarding areas of strengths and 
areas for growth. The Institutional Analysis developed by The Center for 
the Study of Social Policy (CSSP) and Ellen Pence of Praxis International, 
LLC is specifically geared to conduct cultural organizational assessments. 
The Institutional Analysis tool is used to “uncover problematic policies 
and practices that define and constrain child welfare systems, with a focus 
on contributors to racial disparities in child welfare services and out- 
comes” (Center for the Study of Social Policy [CSSP], 2020, Institutional 
Analysis section, para. 1). The primary process of understanding system- 
atic disparities is to ask questions “from the standpoint of children, youth, 
parents, and caregivers involved with child welfare systems” (CSSP, 2020, 
Institutional Analysis section, para. 2). The tool also focuses on asking how 
something comes about, rather than who does the action (CSSP, 2020). 
Other helpful tools include “A Guide to ... Planning and Implementing 
Cultural Competence Organizational Self-Assessment,” by Georgetown 
University (Goode et al., 2002) and the “Assessing Organizational Racism 
tool,” by the Western States Center (Jones & Okun, 2003). 

Cultural competence and anti-racism training have been essential tools 
in combating disparity and disproportionality within the child welfare sys- 
tem. Augmented cultural awareness and sensitivity tackle the issue of dis- 
proportionality by directly addressing workers’ racial attitudes and biases 
which affect their decision-making regarding families of colour (Chibnall 
et al., 2003). At all points in the child welfare system, race represents a sig- 
nificant factor in decision-making by professionals (Hill, 2007). Hence, the 
necessity of cultural competence and anti-racism training. 

The effectiveness of anti-racism training hinges on taking a self-assess- 
ment approach as opposed to a survey approach, which focuses primarily 
on external cultural factors and stereotypes. The self-assessment approach 
encourages professionals to self-reflect on the issues of race and culture 
(Johnson et al., 2009). Cultural responsiveness is an evolving process that 
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depends largely “on self-reflection, self-awareness, and acceptance of dif- 
ferences, and is based on improved understanding as opposed to an in- 
crease in cultural knowledge” (Webb & Sergison, 2003, p. 291). 

The child welfare system consists of social workers and staff and relies 
heavily on mandated reporters to initiate the referral and investigation 
process. Decision makers within the system are quite numerous, particu- 
larly in the early stage, including “teachers, healthcare staff, law enforce- 
ment, judges and mental health providers and even community members 
who report suspected maltreatment to child protective services” (Johnson, 
2009, p. 688). This broad list of engaged professionals and community 
members highlights the necessity of ensuring that culturally responsive 
practices are standardized and implemented at every point of engagement. 
It is necessary that all professionals who are involved in the child welfare 
system and its processes attend culturally responsive training to effective- 
ly streamline culturally responsive practices. 

Although a diverse workforce provides a multiplicity of benefits for 
organizations and their clients, the process of moving toward a more 
heterogeneous work force increases the likelihood of more friction and 
conflict (Henry et al., 2007). This increase in friction and conflict is the re- 
sult of prejudice, ignorance, and derogatory comments, and requires man- 
agerial and organizational interventions to ensure that these behaviours 
and attitudes do not escalate to ethnocentrism, stereotyping, and culture 
clashes (White, 1999). The pursuit of diversity and inclusion within an 
organization typically follows a six-stage process: denial, recognition, ac- 
ceptance, appreciation, valuing, and utilization (Porras & Silvers, 1991). 
The ability to assess where the organization is in this process is a necessary 
and helpful step in moving toward diversity. 


Front Door 


The Front Door pillar of the child welfare system concentrates on how 
children and families gain access to services. Commonly, the nature of the 
Front Door system is forensic, technocratic, and risk-averse, focusing pri- 
marily on reports and risk assessments (Lonne et al., 2021). Front Door- 
related procedures include hotline calls, referrals, investigations, and in- 
home services. Essentially, the Front Door is a culmination of engagements 
and decisions that influence whether a child will be removed from their 
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home. There is increasing concern that many Front Door processes and 
systems have the effect of widening the net. The focus on “children at risk” 
as opposed to “children in need” has further contributed to the system’s 
forensic nature. This focus decreases child welfare practitioners’ ability to 
identify family strengths and engage thoroughly with the family; it also 
can limit clinical judgement and decrease consistent decision-making in 
reporting and assessing concerns (Lonne et al., 2021). 

Data from the Fourth National Incidence Study of Child Abuse and 
Neglect (NIS-4), the National Child Abuse and Neglect Data System 
(NCANDS), and the State of California were utilized to assess the child 
welfare referral system, which operates under the Front Door pillar. 
According to Mumpower, the referral system is “less accurate for Blacks 
than for other racial or ethnic groups,” as demonstrated through higher 
rates of false positives and false negatives, and more referrals that lead to 
unsubstantiated findings (2010, p. 364). The identification of dispropor- 
tionality within the referral system has caused multiple states to imple- 
ment processes to decrease disproportionality. 

Among the variety of national-, state-, and county-level efforts, two 
counties in New York utilized culturally responsive practices to decrease 
disproportionality rates. Qualitative research was conducted to identify 
thematic patterns of factors that contributed to the decrease in disparity, 
including preventative measures and community resources. The counties 
also engaged other systems within the community that are correlated and 
connected with the child welfare system (e.g., Department of Juvenile 
Justice, Foster and Adoptive Parent Association, Office of Minority 
Affairs, Hispanic Counseling Center) to discuss potential strategies to 
eliminate racial disparity within the child welfare system. These gather- 
ings involved discussion groups, community training, and school-based 
initiatives (Pryce et al., 2019). 

One strategy is provided through Blind Removal meetings, which 
are intended to enable unbiased decision-making. Blind removal meet- 
ings “involve the presentation of cases to determine the need for removal 
without any information that may identify the family’s race and socio- 
economic status” (Cullen et al., 2021, p. 13). Data reveal that the blind re- 
moval process helps heighten practitioner awareness of “institutionalized 
racism and implicit bias” (Pryce et al., 2016, p. 17). Furthermore, evidence 
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demonstrates that the blind removal process, along with related train- 
ing, “increased staff awareness of institutionalized racism and implicit 
bias and reinforced the values of self-examination and cultural diversity” 
(Casey Family Programs, 2021, p. 3). 


Temporary Safe Haven 


The Temporary Safe Haven pillar involves a focus and a belief that fos- 
ter care must be a temporary safe haven, with planning for permanence, 
which begins the day a child enters care (Child and Family Services 
Agency, 2019). Unfortunately, despite all efforts, some children need to be 
removed from their parents to provide them with the best protection. It 
is necessary that child welfare practitioners utilize culturally responsive 
approaches to mitigate against the harm that often results from removals. 

Family-centered approaches are highly recommended as a means of 
decreasing racial disparity within the system. The American Humane 
Association (2010) notes that there are six core aspects in conducting a 
family group decision-making session. These include: (1) having an in- 
dependent conference coordinator who supports respectful and honest 
interactions during the conference; (2) providing agency resources to 
convene the extended family group and prepare them for their role as 
“decision-making partners”; (3) ensuring that the family group has time 
to meet and discuss the plan privately; (4) giving preference to the plan de- 
veloped by the family, once agency concerns have been addressed; (5) im- 
plementing follow-up processes to track progress and achievements; and 
(6) assisting family groups in carrying out their plans by connecting them 
to the resources and services that will best meet their needs (American 
Humane Association, 2010). 

The Family Group Conferencing Model (FGC) was first legislated 
by New Zealand to lower reliance on legal and protective interventions, 
and to advance the principles of family responsibility, children’s rights, 
cultural affirmation, and community-state partnerships. The FGC occurs 
prior to the case moving to court (Waites et al., 2004). Benefits of this 
model include built-in checks and balances, removal of power imbalance, 
and a focus on the authority of the family to solve their own problems. 
The social worker plays the role of coordinator and focuses on organiz- 
ing the conference by inviting family members, preparing the family for 
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participation, providing sufficient information without attempting to in- 
fluence, allowing families to have time alone to deliberate, and assisting 
with negotiating the final plan (Waites et al., 2004). 

Where children have been identified as needing to be removed from 
the care of their parent(s), kinship care is a culturally responsive practice 
with a myriad of inherent protective properties. Kinship care “enables im- 
portant biological ties and can assist children with loss and grief issues, 
which can go unrecognized in the context of child welfare service deliv- 
ery” (LaLiberte et al., 2015, p. 26). Children in kinship care also experience 
fewer home transitions, which is foundational to their overall emotional 
and psychological health (Winokur et al., 2008). Kinship care may provide 
a more conducive environment for positive ethnic identity perspectives 
than foster care. It is suggested that individuals who serve as kinship care- 
givers be paired with peer-to-peer support, which is a culturally respon- 
sive approach that increases child safety and caregiver's capacity to fulfill 
their responsibilities (Denby, 2011). 

Well-Being 

The Well-Being pillar is rooted in the belief that “every child has a right to 
a nurturing environment that supports healthy growth and development, 
good physical and mental health, and academic achievement” (Child and 
Family Services Agency [CFSA], Well Being Section, 2019, para. 4). Not 
only does every child have a right to nurturing environments, but children 
are expected to be better off after their stay in foster care. This pillar focus- 
es on the services provided and engagement with families. 

A case study was conducted on a New York County that utilized a 
system of care approach to provide culturally responsive practice during 
the well-being phase, which is offered through two primary modalities. 
The first modality focused on creating partnerships with local systems 
that serve children and youth, including “schools, mental health, juven- 
ile justice, special education, foster care, and child welfare” (Pryce et al., 
2019, p. 51). Hurlburt et al. (2004) found that increasing the connection 
between the child welfare system and local mental health services can de- 
crease racial disparity outcomes within the system. This is especially true 
for African American children ages 6-10, who are more likely than their 
White counterparts to have unmet mental health needs (Burns et al., 2004). 
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Children within the child welfare system require a variety of assessments 
and health services. In response to this need, multi-agency collaboration 
helps to provide improved service access and outcomes (Hurlburt, 2004). 
The intent of this systems approach is to effectively streamline services to 
assist youth in the child welfare system. The second modality focuses on 
an access team consisting of frontline workers who help clients navigate 
the system. Instead of contacting multiple organizations or agencies for 
services, clients contact the access team, who is responsible for assisting 
clients in connecting with services. The county administration noted that 
the care approach system made it easier for families to access and remain 
connected to services (Pryce et al., 2019). 

Another culturally responsive practice involves ensuring that families 
and children have access to care and that the services are culturally com- 
petent. It is recommended that child welfare agencies develop a diverse 
list of therapists, counselors, and other service providers so that they can 
readily refer families to providers who are culturally competent and, when 
possible, converse in the preferred language of the client (Child Welfare 
Information Gateway, 2011). Further, it is recommended that casework- 
ers also assume responsibility for identifying aspects of an individual’s 
culture that may impact an individual’s engagement with services (Child 
Welfare Information Gateway, 2011). 


Exit to Permanence 


The fourth pillar, Exit to Permanence, strives to have every child exit foster 
care as quickly as possible into “a safe, well-supported family environment 
or life-long connection” (CFSA, Exit to Permanence Section, 2019, para. 5). 
This pillar also focuses on providing older youth with the skills they need 
to succeed as adults. At the time of the study, research was not available 
regarding culturally responsive practices during the Exit to Permanence 
phase. 


Implications for Social Work Field Education 


Field education practicums provide opportunities for students “to inte- 
grate and apply theory to practice, and to examine, critique, and test out in 
action the knowledge, values, and principles studied in academic courses” 
(Bogo, 2006, p. 163). Furthermore, the quintessential relationship between 
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the student and their field practicum places the student in a recipient pos- 
ition while the field practicum and supervisor are the primary providers 
of knowledge (Bogo, 2006). However, this research opportunity afforded 
the author with the experience of gathering and providing insight for in- 
stitutional use. Research highlights that this form of student contribution 
is beneficial for two reasons. First, research findings note that students’ 
satisfaction with their field education experience improves when they are 
given opportunities to increase their understanding of the population 
they are working with and the provided services (Alperin, 1998). In addi- 
tion, Zlotnik (2002) notes that research conducted within the field educa- 
tion context can be beneficial to further institutionalize the relationship 
between social work education and public child welfare and ensure that 
quality services are provided for consumers. 


Recommendations 


This literature review provides an overview of culturally responsive prac- 
tices within the context of child welfare agencies’ programmatic imple- 
mentation. The following recommendations are directed at American 
child welfare organizations for use in tandem with the implementation 
of the culturally responsive practices discussed in previous sections of 
this chapter. However, other jurisdictions may have parallel concerns and 
therefore may benefit from the following recommendations. 

For many child welfare organizations, engaging in or increasing cul- 
turally responsive practices will require organizational change. It is recom- 
mended that organizations utilize a “phase model” to implement change 
(Packard et al., 2015). The Availability, Responsiveness, and Continuity 
(ARC) Organizational Intervention model “involves the use of trained 
change agents to help change culture, climate, and performance in human 
service programs” (Packard et al., 2015, p. 446). This model addresses the 
critical importance of the organizational context, and more specifically 
social, strategic, and technical factors that impact prospects for improving 
program operations and outcomes. The ARC model includes seven steps: 
(1) assessing the present state of the organization; (2) creating a sense of 
urgency; (3) clarifying the change imperative; (4) ensuring support and 
addressing resistance; (5) developing an action system; (6) implementing 
the change plan; and (7) evaluating, institutionalizing, and celebrating 
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effective change (Fernandez & Rainey, 2006; Palmer et al., 2009; Proehl, 
2001). It is recommended that child welfare agencies undertaking organiz- 
ational change to enhance cultural responsiveness utilize the ARC model 
or a similar phase model. 

According to Tilbury et al. (2010), “performance indicators are not 
neutral or merely technical — they represent viewpoints and values that 
may influence policy and practice” (p. 226). Performance indicators influ- 
ence how issues are defined, how and where resources are allocated, what 
programs are funded, and the conceptualization of children and family 
outcomes (Grasso & Epstein, 1987; Martin & Kettner, 1997). Additionally, 
“child welfare performance indicators contain implicit values about what 
is important in practice and how best to intervene to meet the needs of 
vulnerable children and their families” (Tilbury et al., 2010, p. 226). In 
light of the influence of performance indicators on programmatic invest- 
ment, it is recommended that, for the sake of accountability and vision 
casting, cultural responsiveness be implemented into child welfare organ- 
izational performance accountability measurements. 

Regarding field education, the Council on Social Work Education 
(CSWE) notes that a primary competency of social work education is to 
prepare social workers to work in varied contexts with diverse populations 
(CSWE, 2008). Furthermore, social work education strives to assist stu- 
dents in acquiring adept awareness of the client’s community and cultural 
context (Colvin, 2013). 

Therefore, in alignment with these CSWE educational objectives, it 
is recommended that field education supervisors and students collab- 
orate on ways to integrate opportunities for discussing, applying, and 
promoting culturally responsive practices within the field practicum 
setting. The particulars of the discussion and implementation will like- 
ly vary depending on the specific population served. Campinha-Bacote 
(2002) provides insightful recommendations such as increasing cultural 
awareness, engaging in skill-based interventions, seeking more profound 
cultural knowledge, participating in cultural encounters, cultivating cul- 
tural desire, and implementing action-oriented practices as beneficial mo- 
dalities apt to enhance cultural responsiveness within the context of field 
education. 
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Conclusion 


In contrast to historical rates of underrepresentation, the American 
child welfare systems, on a national and state level, experience high dis- 
proportionality and disparity rates for families and children of colour 
(Hill, 2007). As a result, researchers have engaged in robust discussions 
regarding theories exploring the rationale for racial disproportionality 
and disparity of child welfare, and they have identified specific practices 
to address these concerns. This literature review explores and categorizes 
culturally responsive practices within the structure of Washington, D.C.’s 
Child and Family Services Agency outcome-based plan, the Four Pillars. 

Furthermore, the author provides recommendations for child welfare 
agencies interested in implementing or enhancing their cultural respon- 
siveness. Owing to the influence of performance indicators on policy 
and practice, the author recommends that child welfare organizations 
seeking to become more culturally responsive include, as a performance 
measurement domain, cultural responsiveness by incorporating it in 
their state-specific performance measurement language and structure. 
It is further recommended that organizations utilize the Availability, 
Responsiveness, and Continuity (ARC) Organizational Intervention mod- 
el, or similar phase models, to assist in the organizational change neces- 
sary to support cultural responsiveness (Packard et al., 2015). 

Additionally, implications for field education are considered, particu- 
larly the integral role that field education plays in practitioner training 
and competency building. Within the context of field education, specific 
actions are recommended: providing opportunities for increasing cultural 
awareness, engaging in skill-based interventions, seeking more profound 
cultural knowledge, participating in cultural encounters, cultivating 
cultural desire, and implementing action-oriented practices Campinha- 
Bacote, 2002). 
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Champions of Hurdles: A Multiple Case 
Study on the Experience and Meaning 
of Pursuing a Doctoral Degree for 
Ethiopian Women 


Endalkachew Taye Shiferaw, Helen Asrate, and Afework 
Eyasu 


In the Western world, one-fifth of master’s degree graduate students pur- 
sue their doctoral education; of these students, 40%-60% of them do not 
graduate (Ivankova & Stick, 2007). Schmidt and Hansson (2018) also re- 
ported an attrition rate of up to 50% in doctoral studies depending on 
the discipline and country. Those who pursue their doctoral studies often 
experience high levels of anxiety, depression, physical symptoms of poor 
health condition, problems in maintaining relationships, and strains re- 
lated to financial resources, quality of life, and well-being (Sverdlik et al., 
2018). Factors such as lack of supervision, paucity of funds, demotivation 
of students, and family commitment are correlated to attrition from doc- 
toral programs (Magano, 2013). 

Internationally, the gender gap in higher education has been showing 
progress. However, in developing countries like Ethiopia, it is still a tan- 
gible problem. Ethiopia has one of the lowest literacy rates in the world, 
with 41% of women considered illiterate (Beyene, 2015). Girls in Ethiopia 
often are vulnerable to harmful traditional practices, including early 
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marriage, genital mutilation, and expectations to manage domestic house- 
work at an early age, which affect their ability to attend school (Beyene, 
2015). Moreover, it is estimated that one quarter of female students with- 
draw from higher education before graduation. 

At each level in the pyramidic education system, the proportion 
of females is smaller than males and decreases progressively (Abraha, 
2012). For instance, in the 1967-1968 academic year, the available data 
show that only 29.7% of primary school (grades 1-6) students, 26.7% of 
junior secondary (grades 7-8) students, and 18.3% of senior secondary 
(grades 9-12) students were female (Arts, 1968). Thirty years later, in 
the 1995-1996 academic year, female students were 38.2% in primary 
schools, 46.4% in junior secondary schools, 45.2% in senior secondary 
schools, and 13.9% in universities (Habtu, 2001). More recently, during the 
2018-2019 academic year in Ethiopia, there were 1,255,569 students who 
sat for the grade 10 Ethiopian General Secondary Education Certificate 
Examination (EGSECE), and among them 572,997 (45.6%) were female. 
From the total number of students (854,893) who scored 2.0 and above 
— which is considered the passing grade — only 367,067 (43%) were fe- 
male (Ministry of Education [MOE], 2018-2019). At the tertiary level of 
education in Ethiopia, women’s enrollment increased from 27% to 35% 
between 2008-2009 and 2016-2017. Similarly, there was an increase in 
female undergraduates from 23.4% to 30.6% between 2009-2010 and 
2016-2017 (Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia [FDRE], 2014; MOE, 
2016-2017). At the post-graduate level, the proportion of females increased 
from 11.3% and 17.8% between 2008-2009 and 2016-2017 (FDRE, 2014). 
Although the data show that progress is incremental, there still remains a 
high gender gap in postgraduate programs (MOE, 2012-2013). 

According to Abraha (2012), there are three fundamental reasons 
for the pervasive gender disparity in Ethiopian education: the challenge 
of translating policies into practice and gender factors, such as percep- 
tions about earning potential and male favouritism. Owing to tradition, 
Ethiopian society sees education as the exclusive preserve of men (Habtu, 
2001). The socialization process determines gender roles by subjugating 
women, so that girls are perceived as holding an inferior position. Boys 
are expected to learn and become self-reliant household breadwinners, 
and girls are brought up to conform, be obedient and dependent, and 
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specialize in indoor household activities. As a result, Ethiopian women, 
particularly in rural areas, hold higher illiteracy rates and lower educa- 
tional attainment, which leads them to earn less wages and get married 
at younger ages (United Nations Population Fund [UNFPA], 2008). In re- 
cent years, the Ethiopian government has recognized the critical role that 
women’s empowerment plays in achieving its development goals and has 
instituted various legal and policy reforms (Beyene, 2015). However, there 
is a tangible disparity in the implementation of laws and policies all over 
the nation. There still is a significant gap between regional states within 
the nation, and between urban and rural areas (Abraha, 2012). 

In general, due to a multitude of factors, the relatively few Ethiopian 
women who join postgraduate programs face challenges including evalu- 
ation biases, added family responsibilities, sexual harassment, and strict, 
gender-based discriminatory policies (Beyene, 2015). Gao (2019) added 
that the double burden of domestic work and the domination of male de- 
sires and preferences, especially in love and marriage choices, influence 
women’s decisions to withdraw from their education. However, by over- 
coming such challenges, some women have benefited from the opportun- 
ity to attend school. For example, we begin to see women as policymakers, 
activists, entrepreneurs, academics, and other successful activities in a 
variety of sectors. 

However, a significant gender gap remains. To further highlight this, 
in 2016-2017 only 13.6% of all 28,761 academic staff in higher institutions 
were women. Among these women, only 7.7% were doctorate-level degree 
holders (MOE, 2016-2017). This relatively small group of women were able 
to overcome significant academic and social barriers to earn their doctor- 
al degrees. To explore this gap, Ethiopian social work doctoral students 
from the University of Gondar were invited to remember former female 
professors in their prior studies: most were unable to recall any. The lack 
of female professors prompted the doctoral students to conduct a study on 
the experiences and meanings of pursuing doctoral studies by Ethiopian 
women holding a Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) degree. The research team 
authoring this chapter believe that sharing the experiences and meanings 
of women who have completed a doctoral degree can inform future gen- 
erations of students regarding gender equality and justice in Ethiopian 
higher education. 
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This multiple case study aims to describe and examine three Ethiopian 
women’s experiences and meanings of earning a PhD. The research team 
was composed of two male and one female social work PhD students from 
the University of Gondar in Ethiopia. As doctoral students ourselves, we 
witnessed and experienced the challenges associated with doctoral pro- 
grams. We were curious about how Ethiopian women with a PhD recalled 
their unique challenges and perceived the meaning of earning this ad- 
vanced degree. 

The social work profession is known for its commitment to advan- 
cing social justice and women’s rights as a necessary component of human 
rights. The profession also focuses on integrating the global gender equal- 
ity and empowerment agendas in collaboration with international organ- 
izations such as the United Nations (International Federation of Social 
Workers [IFSW], 2012). Furthermore, the past Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs) and the current Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) 
provide social workers the opportunity to revisit and modify their em- 
powering role in socio-economic development, human rights, and en- 
vironmental issues (Jayasooria, 2016). 

As mentioned above, the goal of this qualitative study is to under- 
stand the experiences of Ethiopian women who pursued a doctoral de- 
gree, and the factors that affected their academic and career endeavours in 
higher education institutions. The theoretical framework adopted for the 
study is situated in feminist theories, specifically intersectionality theory. 
Intersectionality theory advances that everyone has various multilayered 
identities based on social relationships, history, and the operation of power 
structures (Ferguson et al., 2014). According to Guittar and Guittar (2015), 
intersectionality is a framework that considers the analysis of people’s ex- 
periences based on the interconnections of ethnicity, race, class, gender, 
nationality, religion, sexuality, and any social categories that situate one’s 
experience of power in society. It provides a unique vantage point to con- 
sider a holistic understanding of the experiences of an individual within a 
society. Therefore, this study considers the participants’ social identity fac- 
tors, such as spirituality, family background, economic situation, culture, 
and personal values, in their educational and personal journey. 
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Methods 


A multiple case study research design was used to gain an in-depth 
understanding of the three Ethiopian women’s experience and meaning 
of earning a PhD. This approach helps comprehend the differences and 
similarities between the cases (Stake, 1995). Furthermore, grounded in 
empirical evidence, the suggestions obtained from multiple cases can 
also support convincing theories through strong and reliable informa- 
tion (Baxter & Jack, 2008). 

A purposeful sampling strategy was used to select study participants 
to get thick information on the research problem and the central phenom- 
enon of the study (Creswell & Poth, 2018). Purposeful sampling is a form 
of non-probability sampling in which researchers depend on their own 
judgment when choosing members of the population to participate in 
their study. The researchers’ judgment relies on the premise of seeking out 
the best data for the study to address the research purpose and questions 
(Morse, 2010; Patton, 2015). Accordingly, in this study, the participants 
were selected based on the criterion identified by the researchers, that is, 
Ethiopian women who had earned a PhD. 

An interview guide matrix was developed by the researchers to design 
the interview questions, using the biopsychosocial and spiritual model of 
social work. Biopsychosocial and spiritual assessments provide a holistic 
understanding of past and current circumstances, needs, risk and pro- 
tective factors, and the environmental context (Gale, 2019). The interview 
guide was designed to gain information on the experiences of the partici- 
pants’ educational path from elementary school through their completion 
of a PhD. 

After being informed of the purpose of the study, all participants vol- 
untarily accepted and signed an informed consent form. The researchers 
assured the participants that their identity would be kept confidential. To 
maintain participants’ confidentiality, researchers used pseudonyms and 
interviewed the women separately in different places and times. One par- 
ticipant was interviewed by phone and two were interviewed face-to-face 
in their offices. All interviews were conducted in Amharic, the working 
language of Ethiopia. These three interviews lasted between 1.5 to 3 hours 
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in duration. All three participants allowed the researchers to audio-record 
the interviews. 

After each interview, the data were transcribed into the English lan- 
guage and analyzed using within-cases analysis to compare themes across 
multiple cases. Cross-case analysis was also used to discern common and 
different themes among the participants (Creswell & Poth, 2018). 


Findings (Within-Cases Analysis) 


Kidist’s Case 


Kidist, born in 1971 in the northern rural part of Ethiopia, is the oldest 
daughter of her family. After the death of Kidist’s father, when she was 
three months old, her mother remarried and gave birth to a son. Due to 
her mother’s remarriage, when she was 1 year old, Kidist moved to live 
with her grandmother. Her grandmother was a nun and Kidist regularly 
attended church with her. Kidist was exposed to measles at age 3, when a 
measles epidemic hit the province, causing her to partially lose her vision. 
Her grandmother, who was unable to afford medical treatment, tried un- 
successfully through rituals to save her vision at the age of 7; Kidist had 
nonetheless the chance to attend a boarding school for visually impaired 
children. Kidist stayed at the boarding school for 3 years, where she com- 
pleted grade 1-7. Because of her excellent academic performance, within 
one year, Kidist completed 5 grade levels (from 1-5). 


When I joined the boarding school it was the end of the 
academic year, so until the new academic year began, I was 
practicing reading and writing in braille. When I attended 
grade 1 class, my performance was excellent, and the school 
administration decided [that I] pass the next grades by tak- 
ing each grade level exam. So due to this, within 1 year I 
reached grade 5. 


Kidist had good social relationships with her classmates and teachers. She 
was also a leader in the church choir. However, living far from home made 
Kidist miss her family and feel lonely quite often. To manage her stress, 
she frequently went to church to pray for herself and her family. After 
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completing grade 8, following the school’s rules, she left, with a small 
amount of pocket money, to attend her remaining grade levels outside the 
boarding school, elsewhere in an urban area. 

Kidist then moved to Addis Ababa, the capital city, with her aunt. 
However, while living with her aunt, she was expected to perform many 
domestic tasks that interfered with her education. It was by resisting do- 
mestic labour that Kidist managed to get a very good result on the regional 
exam for grade 8 students, enabling her to join a high school for special 
students in Addis Ababa. When she was in grade 10, Kidist’s mother trav- 
eled to Addis Ababa to support Kidist. While there, Kidist’s mother start- 
ed a petty street vegetables vendor business with her daughter’s pocket 
money to cover their living costs; when the boarding school had stopped 
providing financial support to Kidist, she had obtained from the Ministry 
of Education monthly pocket money for disabled students until she gradu- 
ated. Life out of boarding school was difficult for Kidist, but her academic 
performance remained strong. At the end of her secondary education, she 
was able to achieve a very good score on the national exam. 

In 1990, Kidist joined Addis Ababa University to study English lan- 
guage and literature. When Kidist was at the university in the early 1990s, 
there was minimal access to educational materials, such as books, for vis- 
ually impaired students. To deal with her academic issues, she used the 
help of an assistant reader. However, finding an assistant reader who could 
convert notes to braille was a serious challenge. The students who served 
as voluntary assistant readers read books and gave her recorded tapes. She 
often used the recordings to write notes and complete her assignments. 
Meanwhile, Kidist became a member of MahibereKidusan (an association 
of orthodox Christian students). She found the association helpful in 
strengthening her spiritual life, providing both relief from stress and hope 
to face any challenges. 

Immediately after graduation, in 1994, the government assigned Kidist 
to an English language teaching position in a high school. After starting 
her new job, Kidist married one of her colleagues at the school where she 
was teaching. Her husband was much older, and they had a son in 2002. 
Her husband had already two children from his previous marriage, but 
Kidist did not know about them before she married him. When Kidist 
decided to attend graduate school, her husband was not in favour of the 
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idea. As a result, they separated until she completed her master’s degree 
in TEFL (Teaching English as a Foreign Language). Without support at 
home, she took her son with her while studying at the university. 

While she was in the master’s program, one of her instructors dis- 
couraged her based on her visual impairment and tried to prevent her 
from attending his class. The instructor also told his other students that he 
did not want to have a blind student in his class: “I feel sick when I [see] a 
blind person in my class. You blind guy, it is shame on you and [it] is too 
much for you even attending class in BA, not only MA and PhD.” He tried 
to get Kidist stop attending his class. Kidist did her best to convince him 
that she was capable, but he ignored her pleas. She was confused about 
whether to drop or continue his course. If she dropped out, she could not 
afford to retake the course with another instructor at a later stage, because 
her sponsor organization only allowed funding for 2 years. If she con- 
tinued the class, her teacher would not willingly teach her. Finally, she de- 
cided to continue the class without his permission, even though she knew 
there were no blind students who had completed the course properly in 
the history of his teaching. 


I became confused because the time to add and drop the 
course had already passed and even if the time of gradua- 
tion had been postponed, my salary would have terminated. 
Without a salary, I couldn’t have continued my class and I 
would have faced a serious economic problem to support 
my mother and care for my son. Therefore, I decided to con- 
tinue the class without my teacher’s permission, and I was 
ready to take any risk that came from him. 


At the end of the semester, in addition to the written exam, there was an 
oral presentation required to fulfill the course. At the time of her presenta- 
tion, her teacher provided 16 questions only for her, while the other stu- 
dents got less than 5 questions. Kidst responded to those questions prop- 
erly. Finally, for this course, Kidist earned a B+. “I don’t know ... whether 
my God covered his eye or not, [but he] finally he gave me B+.” 

Some of Kidist’s classmates and faculty members used to assume that, 
owing to her visual impairment, she could not be successful in her studies 
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or her future career. However, she overcame such problems through per- 
sonal strength and the help of God. 


When people undermine me, I t[ell] ... myself I should be 
strong and show them I can perform things. Most of the 
time I don't hate those persons who undermine me because 
I believe that they are the source of my strength. I always 
pray to gain a solution from God. And I also believe ... He 
can manage things for me, and I stay in patience. 


After earning her masters’ degree, Kidist was hired as a lecturer at one 
of the public universities in Ethiopia. At that time, she reunited with her 
husband and started a new life in the new place. Kidist’s husband’s friends 
often mocked him on the basis of his wife’s disability and he began to 
show shame for marrying a disabled woman. Finally, she decided to leave 
him without any official divorce and joined another university in a dif- 
ferent province. 

After 2 years, Kidist received a scholarship to undertake her PhD at 
Addis Ababa University. She was able to manage the academic pressure by 
giving priority to her education. However, the added role of taking care of 
her mentally ill brother as well as her son challenged her for quite some 
time. 


I was used to schedule my own activity and I gave priority 
[to] my education. At times, when I became overloaded, I 
hired a temporary servant to wash clothes and make injera 
[food]. My mother also helped me by [caring for] my broth- 
er even if [caring for] him was more challenging to her. 


While dealing with this situation, Kidist began to experience economic 
hardship and she became diabetic. To manage her financial difficulties, 
she sold some of her educational equipment and household items and 
began to skip meals quite often. 


When I was attending the PhD program, I was faced with 
serious economic problems to print my dissertation and for 
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transportation fees to return from my working place. So, at 
that time, I decided to sell my braille [equipment] that I was 
awarded from boarding school. I know it is very important 
for me, but printing my dissertation also was a must, and 
to do it getting money by selling this braille was a solution. 
I always ate only twice (morning and night) a day because 
I couldn’t afford to eat more than this. This situation was 
making my life very difficult when I attended my second 
and third degrees. 


When Kidist wrote her dissertation proposal, she faced a serious challenge 
from one of her evaluators (or leaders) who, by not giving any comments, 
delayed the process for about 6 months. As a result, she was forced to ex- 
tend her graduation. 


After I submitted my dissertation proposal, the department 
distributed it to three individuals, who are called anony- 
mous leaders, to evaluate my proposal. They read my pro- 
posal and returned it to the department within one month: 
their comments indicated that my proposal would be ap- 
proved after I corrected it based on their comments. But the 
remaining anonymous leader did not give any response to 
the department and held it for 6 months. Finally, the de- 
partment decided to give my proposal to another anony- 
mous leader. Based on the new and the previous two anon- 
ymous leaders’ comments, the proposal needed 3 months to 
correct. Therefore, the department again decided to submit 
my proposal by this extended time. Due to this, the date of 
completion of this PhD program was extended for about 6 
months. 


Despite this delay, for Kidist, earning a doctoral degree was like returning 
from death — like a resurrection and a miracle. 


I considered it as I return from death. I also considered it a 
miracle. Because when I think about the uncountable chal- 
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lenges that I faced, I did not believe ... I could ... reach that 
goal. I ... believe that I did with] the help of my almighty 
God. 


After returning to her university, in addition to teaching, Kidist compet- 
ed for a different administrative position. However, the authorities were 
concerned and not willing to give her a chance to hold that position due 
to her visual impairment. They also assumed that she was awarded her 
PhD through affirmative action, not by her own efforts. Her colleagues 
considered their doctoral degrees superior to hers. 


To your surprise, the people who have a PhD, like me, con- 
sidered ... their PhD as unique and better than mine, since 
they assumed or considered ... I hold my PhD through beg- 
ging the name of Saint Mary or affirmative action, and not 
by my own effort. Now even the people who are educated 
considered me just like a person who can’t survive in every 
position. 


Jegnit’s Case 

Jegnit, who was born in 1974 in the northern highlands of Ethiopia to 
farmer parents, is the third daughter of the house. Even though her two 
elder sisters got married at the age of 8 or 9 years, her father decided to 
send her to school in their vicinity. Close to her neighbours and family 
members, Jegnit was also used to having a good relationship with both her 
teachers and classmates. Jegnit’s religious life started when she was a child 
and, throughout her childhood, she used to carry “Sunday bread” baked 
by her grandmother to church. 

To continue her junior high school education, Jegnit had to go to a 
nearby town. Her father took her to live with his relatives, who were closer 
to the school, and she stayed there until she completed junior high school. 
She started to miss her family, since it was the first time she was separated 
from them. She believed that “... being separated from my family posed 
the biggest challenge in my life.” 
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In the new school, as a rural girl, she dressed like the “country/ rural” 
community. Other students stared and mocked her way of dressing, but 
later she began to dress like urban dwellers. Another challenge was the 
shift of instructional language from Amharic to English. In the new 
school, Jegnit felt alienated and confused. Her social relationships suf- 
fered, but later she took on the new habit of admiring the beauty of nature. 
Both in her elementary and junior high school surroundings, there was no 
electricity, so they used a gas-lamp to study at night. She believed that such 
difficulties contributed to her future strength. 

To attend secondary school, Jegnit went to a bigger town, which was 
located 30km away from home. In the new town, Jegnit rented a room 
with three other female students. Her roommates were her only friends 
and her relationships with the teachers were good. Her goal in high school 
was to get strong enough grades to gain access to the university. Jegnit 
knew that if she failed at that point, the only option in life would be to 
get married and become a housewife. So, she often went to church to pray 
to God to make her wishes come true. After studying very hard, Jegnit 
became one of the top students from the school and she was admitted to 
Alemaya (now Haromaya) University in 1990. She chose to study agricul- 
ture to benefit her farming family and community. 

After Jegit registered for the second semester, the socialist govern- 
ment ordered all university students to go to military training. At the 
time, Jegnit, who was 17, was sent to the Belate Military Training Camp 
in southern Ethiopia. The soldiers from the camp provided their uniforms 
and equipment, and they started the training. In the midst of the 2-month 
training period, President Mengistu Haile Mariam (1974-1991) left the 
country. At that time, the country was in the middle of a civil war between 
the government forces and the guerilla fighters. For security reasons, the 
soldiers took the trainees to Moyle, a border town with Kenya. The Kenyan 
soldiers then took them to a place called Odaa, and they later settled in 
a big refugee camp called Walda. Jegnit was registered as a refugee and 
stayed there for 3 years. Many students in the camp became ill with yellow 
fever, and some of them died. Likewise, Jegnit became ill for 3 months and 
nearly died. After recovering, she got a part-time job in the UN Refugee 
Agency (UNHCR) field office at Odaa and, through this opportunity, met 
a French pharmacist woman. The pharmacist helped Jegnit get a 3-month 
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tourist visa and together they went to France. The “French lady’s” parents 
became Jegnit’s guardians. After receiving asylum, Jegnit entered a lan- 
guage school to learn French at the university. 

Right after she finished French language class (within 2 years), Jegnit 
continued her studies at the Université de Poitiers and earned a Bachelor 
of Science (BSc) in 2000 and a Master of Science (MSc) in chemistry in 
2001. She was awarded another scholarship and graduated with an MSc 
in environmental science in 2002 from the Université de Mulhouse. Jegnit 
reported she had good relationships with her professors in France at both 
levels. 

In 2001, Jegnit returned to Ethiopia to see her biological parents and 
was happy to find that they were alive. After returning from Ethiopia, 
Jegnit wanted to start a job in France; however, there were no job oppor- 
tunities that enabled her to fulfill her career vision, so she began to apply 
for scholarship programs. She was accepted at Kingston University in 
England. After 4 years, in 2008, she graduated with a PhD degree in or- 
ganic chemistry. Jegnit published her research in journals and a book. She 
then moved to the University of Toronto in Canada to pursue a post-doc- 
toral research position in biochemistry. 

While Jegnit was in Canada, she married an Ethiopian man and had 
a son. Later Jegnit and her husband, who has a PhD in sociology, received 
an invitation to work at a higher education institution in Ethiopia. After 
accepting the invitation, Jegnit and her husband launched new graduate 
study programs in their respective disciplines in Ethiopia. Currently an 
associate professor, she is heavily engaged in research and advising stu- 
dents. Along with fellow institutional female PhDs, she sometimes makes 
motivational speeches at different universities. Dr. Jegnit believes that she 
is happy, and also wants to focus her work on rural education and en- 
vironmental rehabilitation areas. 

Jegnit attributes her earning a PhD to her father’s positive attitude 
and motivation to continue her education since her elementary years. She 
believed that her spiritual connection with God also contributed to her 
successes because it kept her moving on, from the beginning of her edu- 
cation to the end. 
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... My life is the reflection of God’s work. Now I don’t think 
the whole thing is done by my power and my capacity. It is 
the power of God, and I do not want to boast about what I 
have done. I’m a person that has a lot to do, a lot more ... 
we all have a purpose with God, if we can pass anything it 
is with God ... and if we walk faithfully and work hard, we 
can achieve the thing that we wanted the most. I want peo- 
ple not to admire me, but to acknowledge God and to honor 
Him ... I succeed because of him. Without God, I wouldn't 
just sit down and talk to you right now. 


The overall meaning of pursuing her education up to the doctoral level 
was about becoming a relevant contributor to her community. Having a 
doctoral degree provides her with the means to make a meaningful con- 
tribution for the betterment of her community and her nation at large. 
Earning a PhD made Jegnit realize the power she has to bring change for 
herself and others. 


Abeba’s Case 


Since 2006, Abeba has been working as an assistant professor of Fisheries 
and Aquatic Science (Biology) at an Ethiopian university. She was born in 
1982 and raised in a rural part of the Amhara region. She is the fifth of 
six children from an uneducated family. Four of the six children attended 
school, though, and were able to attend a university; the other two became 
a priest and a farmer. 

Abeba started school in grade 1, since kindergarten was unavailable. 
She was among the top-ranking students and received a double promotion 
at one point. Her father passed away when she was 11 and later a mar- 
riage proposal came, but her elder brother saved her from early marriage. 
After finishing elementary school, she joined a secondary school. Since 
it was far from her village, Abeba had to rent a room in the nearby town 
and travel every weekend to get food at home. During the time she was 
living away from her family, some men approached her to engage in a 
relationship, and she told them that she had a dream to achieve. However, 
when she experienced tuberculosis, her academic competency began to 
decline. Abeba discussed this issue with her brother and came up with the 
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solution of withdrawing from classes for a year until she fully recovered. 
After a year, she was reinstated in grade 11 and became successful. She 
earned a top score on the national exam and was admitted to study biology 
at a university. 

At the university, Abeba devoted most of her time to her education 
and participated in church activities. During this time, she met her future 
husband while they were attending church education. After her gradua- 
tion in 2004, Abeba was married in an orthodox religious ceremony, had 
two children, and was hired as a biology teacher in a secondary school. 
While working, she also started her master’s program. However, she did 
not have a sponsor and she paid for the entire tuition fee. At the time she 
started her master’s program, Abeba had a 2-month-old child. She con- 
vinced herself to manage her child, her career, and her education in order 
to achieve her goal. In the end, she became a top scorer in the department. 

After finishing her masters’ degree, Abeba had a chance to work as a 
university lecturer. After some years of service, she was awarded a schol- 
arship from Addis Ababa University to earn her PhD. In the doctoral pro- 
gram, she was the only woman in her cohort of five students. Her PhD 
research project required her to get into sophisticated laboratory testing 
and seasonal data collection in a distant area. Also, some of the laboratory 
equipment was not available at the Addis Ababa University laboratory. 
Therefore, she went overseas for short term training and for further sam- 
ple investigation, leaving her children with her husband. 


The scholarship helped me to access very necessary labora- 
tory tools and experiences [knowledge] for my experiment. 
The university [where] I studied didn’t have access to these 
lab tools. So, I went to Belgium, Korea, Japan, Germany, and 
China for short-term training. 


In the meantime, Abeba spent copious amounts of time in the laboratory 
and became detached from her family. She also faced economic hardship 
because of a lack of funds for her research project. Her PhD advisors were 
very helpful to her. She described herself as a kind of self-deterministic 
woman and open to critique from her supervisors. “They supported me in 
all matters from the beginning up to the end of my dissertation.” 
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Abeba’s family, and especially her husband, who also has a doctoral 
degree, shouldered her throughout her education. She shared, “I am so 
lucky ... while doing my MSc and PhD education ... my husband had a 
lion share of my success.” She completed her PhD in the allotted time, and 
developed good social skills, both at the university and in her community. 

After Abeba returned to her university in Ethiopia, she became the 
Director of the Assessment Center and President of the Female Teachers 
Association, in addition to the usual duties of an assistant professor. She 
also mobilized other fellow female faculty members to work on gender 
issues, through planning conferences, organizing induction training for 
new female staff members, and motivating them to conduct action re- 
search on gender issues. Even though Abeba has been engaged in all of 
these activities, she explained that she is not satisfied with her current 
position. Due to the corrupt system, budget constraints, and the lack of 
laboratory facilities, she could not excel with her research projects. 

Concerning the meaning of having a PhD, Abeba said it was an “en- 
joyable adventure.” Despite the challenges, she had a great experience and 
explained that “... there were ups and downs, but I enjoyed it.” Abeba elab- 
orated, “the process of acquiring doctoral education was very tough. After 
we acquired it, we didn’t give it value as such, but we should value it. You 
know, at the level of PhD, you do your new findings, mostly by yourself so 
it was challenging and enjoyable.” 


Cross-Case Analysis 


All participants were born and grew up in the northern part of rural 
Ethiopia, which is characterized by a patriarchal community. All three 
were raised under the culture of the traditional Ethiopian orthodox 
Christianity. They also were required to travel away from their families to 
access education. Specifically, for Kidist, due to her visual impairment, it 
was difficult to get special needs education nearby, and she was forced to 
move to another region far away from her family. For Abeba and Jegnit, 
the threat of early marriage was a factor in their educational experiences. 

Health concerns were experienced by both Kidist and Abeba. The 
measles epidemic outbreak in Kidist’s vicinity exposed her to harm and 
led her to partially lose her vision. Her visual impairment deterred her 
from attending a formal school near her family. Likewise, Abeba’s health 
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problem (throat tuberculosis) and the stress of life changes contributed to 
her lower academic performance when she was in high school. 

Concerning their academic journey, all three women were able to gain 
admission to university. Two studied science and one studied language. 
Two of the participants were able to graduate within the allotted time, 
while Jegnit was forced to drop out of university due to political reasons 
and became a refugee. Despite this experience, she was able to graduate 
overseas after being granted asylum. 

After graduation, Abeba and Kidist became high school teachers and 
got married. Jegnit pursued her master’s and doctoral education abroad 
right after finalizing her undergraduate classes and was married after her 
doctoral education. After working for some years, Abeba started her mas- 
ter’s degree by paying the tuition on her own, while Kidist received spon- 
sorship from the government. After accomplishing their master’s degrees, 
both Abeba and Kidist became lecturers at a university. After a couple of 
years of service in their respective universities, both were awarded domes- 
tic scholarships to continue their doctoral education. 

While attending their post-graduate programs, Abeba and Kidist 
were engaged in multiple responsibilities, including taking care of their 
children, helping their parents, managing their home affairs, and the like. 
They both experienced economic hardships. In the case of Kidist, her 
marital separation forced her to carry the whole burden of the family by 
herself. Abeba also had to work to generate income while also working on 
her master’s degree. Because of Kidist’s disability, she encountered dis- 
crimination at all levels, from her husband and his friends and from some 
of her instructors, classmates, and other faculty members. 

With regard to support, the participants’ parents, other family mem- 
bers, husband (for Abeba), and other individuals contributed significantly 
to their overall achievement. Their persistence towards their education 
also contributed to their success. Their personal strength, family support, 
and their spiritual affiliations contributed to their persistence towards 
their education and success. The meaning they gave to their academic en- 
deavour varied based on their musings about their respective experiences. 
For Kidist it is all about “resurrection,” for Abeba, it was an “enjoyable 
adventure,” and for Jegnit, it was a path to become a relevant being for the 
community. 
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Discussion 


This multiple case study reveals the experience and meaning of earning 
a doctoral degree for three Ethiopian women. The main finding of the 
study was that each participant encountered a host of hurdles to complet- 
ing their education. However, the participants’ strength, family support, 
and religious affiliation helped them to achieve their current professional 
status. As rural girls, all three experienced a lack of access to formal edu- 
cation at an early age, and their parents were forced to send their daughters 
far from their hometown to get educated. Similarly, Mergo (2007) identi- 
fied that accessing formal education was difficult for girls in Ethiopia due 
to various societal and infrastructural challenges. The challenge of early 
marriage was evident for two of the participants; however, their family 
members refused to let them get married so that they could continue their 
education. Beyene (2015) also stated that vulnerability to harmful trad- 
itional practices such as early marriage, abductions, forced marriages, and 
female genital mutilation, as well as economic, physical, psychological, 
and sexual violence, hinders girls’ education. 

Additionally, the study also revealed that the participants’ spirituality 
contributed significantly to successfully managing their life and academic 
stresses. All three women used their religious affiliations to cope with their 
stress. Likewise, Wood and Hilton (2012) found that spirituality can serve 
as a mechanism for students to overcome barriers. A spiritual base provides 
them with purpose, direction, focus, and a sense of fulfilling their destiny. 

The measles epidemic outbreak led Kidist to partially lose her vi- 
sion, which deterred her from attending a formal school near her family. 
Abeba’s health problem (throat tuberculosis) and stress of life changes 
contributed to her lower academic performance at high school. Sverdlik et 
al. (2018) acknowledge that both the physical and psychological well-being 
of students can influence their performance and achievement. 

While they were attending post-graduate education, the three par- 
ticipants had multiple or added responsibilities which posed challenges 
for them. Bireda (2015) reported that women who have the chance to 
engage in graduate and post-graduate studies often add the role of stu- 
dent to an already existing set of family, community, and partner-related 
responsibilities. The double burden of domestic work and the domination 
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of male desires and preferences, especially in love and marriage choices, 
influences women’s decision to withdraw from their education (Gao, 2019). 
Douglas (2014) also stated that overload and strain represent a challenge 
for women’s performance in graduate school. 

Two of the study participants experienced economic hardship during 
their postgraduate studies. In line with this, Bireda (2015) explained that 
women in post-graduate studies face a higher level of stress due to financial 
constraints. Furthermore, Douglas (2014) added that to overcome financial 
problems, female students often engaged in additional income-generating 
opportunities. To accomplish their doctoral program successfully, all par- 
ticipants were effectively managing their time and made their education a 
priority. Similarly, Mirick and Waldkowski (2019) indicated that students’ 
time management, careful organization of responsibilities, and the desire 
to be a positive role model enabled them to complete all required doctoral 
tasks successfully. 

In addition, negative experiences encountered from faculty and ad- 
ministrators motivate women to persist in their education (Mirick & 
Waldkowski, 2019). This is consistent with the findings of our study. For 
instance, one of our participants viewed people who undermined her as 
a source of strength, which motivated her to show her performance by 
disproving their expectations. In our study, the participants’ meaning for 
having a PhD derived from their personal, social, and spiritual experi- 
ences. Their respective meanings of educational and life journeys ranged 
from a resurrection, an enjoyable adventure, and being relevant to one’s 
community. Likewise, Burton (2016) described the meaning of earning 
her PhD as a redefinition of her identity. 


Conclusion 


Our chapter is entitled “Champions of Hurdles” because it is about the life 
and educational experiences of three Ethiopian women who overcame the 
odds to earn doctoral degrees. As women of color, citizens of one of the 
poorest countries in the world, and members of a religious community, 
their educational journeys were replete with difficulty. However, each of 
them was able to earn a doctoral degree and provide services for her nation. 

This multiple case study explored the selected cases of three Ethiopian 
women who earned a PhD. Given the socioeconomic conditions and 
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cultural attitudes towards girls in Ethiopia, the study revealed how diffi- 
cult it is for Ethiopian girls to gain access to formal education. Moreover, 
the situation is much worse for girls with disabilities. Postgraduate study 
often poses challenges of economic insecurity and added responsibilities 
for women. However, family support, spirituality, and personal strength 
contributed to these women’s accomplishments. 

This study may not reflect the overall reality of Ethiopian women; 
nor does it assess the overall policy and strategies of Ethiopian higher in- 
stitutions empowering or disempowering female postgraduate students. 
Therefore, we recommend further expansive research to shed more light 
on this issue. 

The Ethiopian government needs to prioritize girls’ education at all 
levels, particularly in rural areas as the majority (80%) of the population 
resides there. They also need to provide equal access to education for 
people with disabilities. The notion of “education for all” is about provid- 
ing educational opportunities for children and young people. The edu- 
cational system, in turn, could help the nation achieve the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization [UNESCO], 2010) and the Sustainable Development 
Goals (SDGs). 

According to the International Labor Organization (2013), there are 
an estimated 15 million people with disabilities in Ethiopia, who represent 
17.6 % of the population. The Ethiopian Ministry of Education estimates 
that only 4% of children with special needs are enrolled in primary edu- 
cation (Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia-Ministry of Education 
[FDRE-MOE], 2015). Minimizing this huge gap represents a great task for 
the Ethiopian government. The provision of economic support and other 
affirmative actions for girls and students with disabilities will contribute 
to their enrollment in higher education and participation in higher pos- 
itions. This can encourage young people to advance their educational and 
career endeavours. Likewise, UNESCO (2010) supports affirmative action 
and other incentive programs for female students and other socially dis- 
advantaged groups. 

To reduce gender-based discrimination, higher education institutions 
need to create an empowering climate on the issues of gender and disabil- 
ity. They have to train their staff members and students on gender equity, 
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and craft new policies to enhance women’s involvement. Furthermore, 
universities need to share best practices of women educators in academia 
in the mainstream media and other social networks. 

Local social workers, educators, and social development practition- 
ers are required to address local realities regarding personal, social, and 
community challenges. We can use student practicum reports to gain a 
much wider understanding of local problems and solutions. In this regard, 
Ethiopian universities need to revisit their “business as usual” practicum 
trend, by focusing on communal settings in rural areas to address the 
gender gaps so evident in education and in other social institutions. 
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Use of Self in Social Work: A Critical 
Race and Social Identity Perspective 


Anita R. Gooding 


In their latest analysis of social justice curricula from 27 social work pro- 
grams in the United States, Mehrotra et al. (2019) found that a key as- 
sumption of Master of Social (MSW) diversity and social justice classes 
was that social workers were from dominant identity groups, and that 
their service users were not. For instance, course descriptions positioned 
marginalized groups as “other,” and did not challenge or discuss domin- 
ant identities like Whiteness or maleness. Badwall (2015) also contends 
that Whiteness is so embedded within social work identity, values, and 
knowledges that many racialized social workers doubt their profession- 
al abilities, and/or experience others questioning their skills. This doubt 
begins in the classroom, where lessons on working with diverse clients 
assume that the practitioner is White, and do not explore or name what 
it means to experience racism while practicing social work as a racial- 
ized person (Badwall, 2015). In other words, because social work centres 
Whiteness, the profession struggles to accept that race and racism are cen- 
tral to the practice experience of BIPOC (Black, Indigenous, and People of 
Colour) social workers. Thus, when social work content erases the practice 
insights and knowledges held by marginalized groups — that race is a 
part of practice — it hides perspectives that may provide a more nuanced 
societal view. 
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In this current moment, where American society is continuing to 
grapple with the murder of Black and Brown bodies at the hands of police, 
alongside an increase in anti-Asian hate crimes, it comes as no surprise 
that bodies also factor into use of self, because they are often read through 
social scripts. Therefore, if use of self is truly about relationship, then there 
must be an understanding that relationships do not live outside of societal 
constructions of race, and that social worker bodies become a part of use 
of self. Critical Race Theory (CRT) and Social Identity Theory (SIT) help 
illustrate the need to discuss race as a component of use of self. 

The social work literature has only a few articles that explore social 
work practice from the perspective of BIPOC social workers, and none 
that specifically examine how these practitioners use self. However, schol- 
ars have looked extensively at the student-field instructor dyad. Broadly 
speaking, students report that supportive relationships with their field 
instructors are associated with greater satisfaction in their field practi- 
cum (Fortune & Abramson, 1993) and are a critical component of their 
learning (Bogo, 1994, 2015). Moreover, students gave field instructors 
positive evaluations based on the frequency and amount of supervision 
they received (Knight, 2000; Lefevre, 2005). Clearly, students value time 
with, and attention from, their field instructors. Since field instruction is 
a role that is central to social work education, and students who have been 
supervised by BIPOC practitioners have reported feeling prepared to work 
with racial groups other than their own (Black et al., 1997), it is important 
to learn more about how the supervisory relationship and use of self are 
affected by racialization. 


Race and Use of Self 


Use of self describes social workers’ intentional exercising of their “motiv- 
ation and capacity to communicate and interact with others in ways that 
facilitate change” (Sheafor & Horejsi, 2003, p. 69). In other words, use of 
self is how social workers selectively use aspects of self in their work to fa- 
cilitate client growth and student learning; these tools include personality, 
self-disclosure, and application of theory to practice (Reupert, 2007). Yet 
even though we know that race affects social work practice, it has not been 
considered a component of use of self. 
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In one of the few social work articles to consider the implications of 
race in professional social work practice from a non-dominant perspec- 
tive, Ashley et al. (2016) shares their experiences doing transdisciplinary 
social work as women of colour. Despite their initial excitement, the trans- 
disciplinary meetings quickly became tense, and one of the authors shared 
the rejection she felt when her 20+ years of practice insights were ignored 
around a particular client case. She states: 


I felt that my years of experience and recommendations were 
ignored by my teammates in lieu of others who seemed to 
have little insight into this case. My professional pride was 
bruised, and my personal self was hurt and enraged. Pain- 
ful questions surfaced in the back of my mind. I wondered if 
my expertise was viewed as insignificant next to my White 
counterparts. While I knew I was the most competent one 
on the team to address these concerns, it seemed that the 
team didn’t realize or respect that. I tried to rationalize that 
they were ignorant regarding the role of social workers, but 
their outright dismissal of my input gnawed at me (p.11). 


The authors’ experience highlights how race can affect the way one is 
perceived and, thus, the way they use self. As much as the authors tried 
to “communicate and interact with others in ways that facilitate change” 
(Sheafor & Horejsi, 2003, p. 69), race stood in the way. Since use of self is a 
tool for social work practice (Heydt & Sherman, 2005), an examination of 
use of self that engages both CRT and SIT offers an opening into how race 
may affect a practitioner’s understanding of use of self, and their ability to 
use who they are to advance student learning. 


Critical Race Theory 


Several scholars apply CRT principles to social work’s mission and values 
(see Kolivoski et al., 2014); CRT also has been used to frame conversations 
on equity, inclusion, and diversity within social work courses (see Abrams 
& Moio, 2009; Constance-Huggins, 2012; Ortiz & Jani, 2010) and social 
work pedagogy (see Razack & Jeffrey, 2002). They have made it clear that 
the principles of CRT align with the social work discipline’s orientation 
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toward social justice and advocacy. In addition, the authors indicate CRT’s 
utility in all areas of social work practice. 

CRT is an offshoot of Critical Legal Studies, which arose in the 1970s 
from the work of Derrick Bell and Alan Freeman (Ladson-Billings, 1998). 
As legal scholars, Bell and Freeman believed that for racial reform to occur, 
the legal system needed a radical shift. Critical legal scholars analyzed the 
law as an artifact that maintained the US class structure (Ladson-Billings, 
1998), and noted that the legal system needed to centre the unique ex- 
periences of marginalized groups to change perspectives. As a related, 
but standalone concept to Critical Legal Studies, CRT has been used in 
various disciplines, from education to political science and social work, to 
examine the relationship between race, racism, and power (Taylor, 2009). 
Despite its wide application, there are some main tenets to CRT, five of 
which directly relate to my theoretical assumptions about race and use of self. 

The first tenet of CRT is that racism is well established within cus- 
toms, experiences, and structures, and is central to the human experience 
(Crenshaw et al., 1995; Solórzano & Bernai, 2001). At the same time, ra- 
cism’s ordinary presence makes it invisible to those who hold racial privil- 
ege and, therefore, it is difficult to correct. Ortiz and Jani (2010) go as far as 
to say that CRT recognizes race as a relational concept whose main goal is 
to stratify and separate. Through internalization of these racial categories, 
individuals evaluate themselves and others. Consequently, race becomes 
one way that society organizes itself, and one way that individuals organ- 
ize self and other. 

The second tenet of CRT is a critique of liberalism that rejects dom- 
inant narratives, which assume equal opportunity exists for all peoples. 
Liberalism as a political doctrine upholds unrealistic ideas of meritocracy, 
equal opportunity, and colourblindness (Razack & Jeffrey, 2002). Instead, 
CRT explains that race’s ordinary presence in society makes it challenging 
for racialized peoples to gain access to power; they are often unable to com- 
pletely step outside the racial categorizations and bias imposed upon them 
and achieve “equal” status. In addition, the critique of liberalism acknow- 
ledges that power has often been granted to dominant groups (Gotanda, 
1995; Yosso et al., 2009). For instance, since the early years of the United 
States, cis men of European descent have been able to serve on juries, thus 
having power to sentence Black and Brown persons under the power of the 
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law. CRT recognizes the institutionalized power granted to Whites and 
the struggles BIPOC communities face to obtain civil rights. Thus, CRT 
holds that liberalism ignores the historically slow process of extending 
rights to BIPOC communities (Yosso et al., 2009). Liberalist conversations 
of meritocracy, equal opportunity, and colourblindness benefit only those 
who already hold power (Gotanda, 1995; Kolivoski et al., 2014). 

Third, CRT holds that race and races are socially constructed by dom- 
inant groups to protect their interests (Bell, 1979; Haney-Lopez, 1994). 
Through the creation of racial categories, dominant groups decide which 
groups have access to rights and which groups do not. As a system, race 
functions to categorize people based on their physical characteristics, even 
though race is a societal, not biological marker (Constance-Huggins, 2012). 

The fourth tenet of CRT is anti-essentialism. One of the many down- 
sides of racial categorization is that it ignores other forms of societal mar- 
ginalization individuals can be subjected to. Anti-essentialism holds that 
an intersectional approach to identity is necessary to avoid further repli- 
cation of oppressive structures (Crenshaw et. al, 1995; Hylton, 2012). Since 
everyone has intersectional identities that may overlap (Taylor, 2009), fo- 
cusing on one identity replicates the idea that a person can be contained 
within one category. Thus, while CRT centres race, it also recognizes the 
effects of other kinds of oppression — for example, immigration status, 
gender, sexual orientation — on human life (Constance-Huggins, 2012; 
Ortiz & Jani, 2010). This intersectional approach acknowledges that one’s 
experience is dependent on a myriad of factors. 

Finally, the fifth tenet of CRT centres the viewpoints of racialized 
peoples to rebuild our flawed and racialized society (Calmore, 1995). 
Based on their varying histories and personal experience with race and 
racism, racial minority groups have unique insights (Bell, 1995). This is 
what Barnes (1990) calls “insight racial distinctiveness.” Thus, to contrast 
master narratives, the final relevant tenet of CRT encourages BIPOC writ- 
ers to share counternarratives (Taylor, 2009). Through sharing their stor- 
ies, racialized peoples can teach about racial oppression and translate their 
struggles into social action (Yosso et al., 2009). 

Advancing marginalized voices through counternarratives is a key 
principle of CRT, for it asks racialized peoples to reclaim their stories and 
experiences so social change can occur. Sharing counternarratives is one 
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specific way critical race theorists enact social justice. It allows them not 
only to collect alternative histories of events, based on non-dominant ex- 
periences, but also to use storytelling to directly challenge liberalist no- 
tions of meritocracy, colourblindness, and equal opportunity. This paper 
serves as a counternarrative to colourblind discussions of social work 
supervision and use of self. 


Critical Race Theory and Use of Self 


When combined, these tenets of CRT illustrate the ways that race informs 
use of selfin the supervisory relationship. Firstly, as noted by Lopez (1994), 
race is a relational concept because races exist in comparison to each 
other. For instance, the construct of Whiteness relies upon the construct 
of Blackness to exist. Following CRT’s first tenet, it can be assumed that 
if race organizes society, then racial categorizations (and our internaliza- 
tion of them) also impact interpersonal relations; thus, the ways in which 
society categorizes race affects interactions between students and field in- 
structors. Therefore, society's racial categorizations are not just abstract. 
Instead, these racial categories affect the ways in which social workers, 
particularly BIPOC social workers, engage with use of self in their work 
with students. In sum, if racism organizes society, then race also is present 
within the supervisory space. 

Secondly, those in dominant positions often get to assess what should 
be considered knowledge and are viewed as knowledge generators by so- 
ciety-at-large (Collins, 2002; Janack, 1997). The same knowledge is then 
granted power socially and, in the academy, without acknowledgement 
of minoritized experiences. As a result, concepts such as use of self are 
understood through colourblind narratives, which assume that dominant 
narratives are the only narratives. Hence, the second tenet highlights an- 
other point — as we do not live in a colourblind society with equal oppor- 
tunity for all, interpersonal relations and use of self are neither colour- 
blind nor equal across racial groups. 

Thirdly, CRT holds that race is socially constructed and, because it is 
an ordinary part of society, also may affect intra- and interracial relations. 
Therefore, the social construction of race could impact the supervisory ex- 
perience of BIPOC social workers, both with members of their own com- 
munities and with members of dominant groups. Since race and its effects 
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continue to shift over time, it is useful to note how current understandings 
of race affect the student-field instructor dyad. Not only will this benefit 
current social work practitioners and students, but it also may aid future 
BIPOC social workers as they compare today’s sociocultural practice real- 
ities with their own. 

Fourthly, while this chapter centres race and use of self, it is worth 
mentioning that race may be one of many components of use of self that 
is missing from the scholarly literature. Other identities such as religion, 
age, gender, and class may all intersect and overlap in BIPOC social work- 
ers’ use of self. These identities may do so in both explicit and implicit 
ways. While this is the final tenet of CRT to be reviewed, advancing mar- 
ginalized voices is at the heart of the theory and is crucial to include in 
conversations about use of self in social work. I believe social work can 
do more to uplift the subjugated knowledges of BIPOC social workers. In 
addition, social workers are called to uphold principles of social justice. 
The fact that counternarratives exist should be enough to indicate that 
solo narratives tend to favour those in power. In its stead, a consideration 
of both dominant and counternarratives will offer social workers a deeper 
understanding of social structures — the same social structures that the 
profession wants to change. Therefore, social workers can contribute to so- 
cial change by paying attention to counternarratives. Through counternar- 
ratives, social work can better understand that race may impact use of self. 

To conclude, Critical Race Theory is useful to conversations about use 
of self for multiple reasons: first, because race organizes society, it also 
presents within the supervisory space; second, since we do not live in a 
colourblind society with equal opportunity for all, interpersonal rela- 
tions (like those between students and field instructors) and use of self 
are not colourblind either or equal across racial groups; third, the social 
construction of race could impact the supervisory experience of BIPOC 
social workers; and finally, solo narratives favour those in power, so it is 
important that social workers contribute to social change by paying atten- 
tion to counternarratives. 

The next section of this chapter explores the principles of SIT, which 
highlight additional assumptions around race and use of self. While CRT 
provides a macro view of society, SIT addresses a micro look at social life. 
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Social Identity Theory 


SIT, considered a preeminent theory within social psychology (Brown, 
2000), is well-respected worldwide for redefining intergroup relations 
(Hornsey, 2008). SIT was developed by social psychologist Henri Tajfel and 
his graduate student, John Turner, after a series of studies sought a deep- 
er understanding of prejudice and conflict, particularly in the aftermath 
of the holocaust and WWII (Jenkins, 2008). Tajfel and Turner’s research 
aimed to “establish minimal conditions in which an individual will, in 
his behaviour, distinguish between an ingroup and an outgroup” (Tajfel, 
1974, p. 67). They found, through numerous social experiments, that par- 
ticipants favoured those in their social experimental group, and attempted 
to achieve maximum difference between their group and the other. 

At its core, SIT is about inter- and intra-group relations: how people 
categorize their self-defined social group in relation to other groups 
(Brown, 2000). Arguably, the most central aspect of SIT relates to social 
categorization, which posits that humans organize their social environ- 
ment into personally meaningful categories or groupings (Tajfel, 1982). 
Groups are loosely defined as individuals who share an identity — for 
example, a shared gender identity or shared profession. The consequence 
of these social categorizations is an accentuation of in-group similarities, 
alongside an accentuation of out-group differences (Stets & Burke, 2000). 
Within social categorization, it is important to note that groups do not 
exist in isolation, but rather interact with each other. Thus, when one cat- 
egory exists, it inherently creates another (Tajfel, 1974). For example, the 
gender binary forces the idea that the category male should only exist next 
to the category female. 

In SIT, any characteristic can be used as a categorical tool (Cox & 
Gallois, 1996), from shared heritage to one’s neighbourhood. Because SIT 
holds that the self is reflexive — meaning that it can position itself relative 
to social categories or classifications — individuals can elect (or not) to 
move through social categories. Hence, a person’s social identity is not stat- 
ic, but may shift over time (Tajfel, 1974). For instance, at one point in time a 
social worker may be a student yet, at another time, a field instructor. 

Most important to self in social identity is that social identity fa- 
cilitates social categorization. By placing ourselves into groups, humans 
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automatically create an in-group and an out-group, where the in-group 
belongs, and the out-group does not. Furthermore, social identity theor- 
ists note that individuals evaluate a group positively when they become a 
group member (Stets & Burke, 2000). The positive evaluation results in in- 
creased self-esteem, which validates one’s self-understanding. In essence, 
SIT demonstrates that through upholding differences between groups — 
which may or may not exist — individuals gain a stronger understanding 
of where they fit into society (Tajfel, 1982). 


Social identity theory was the first social psychology theo- 
ry to recognize that different groups occupy different levels 
of a hierarchy of status and power, and that intergroup be- 
haviour is driven by people’s ability to be critical of, and to 
see alternatives to, the status quo. (Hornsey, 2008, p. 207) 


Therefore, racial prejudice and stereotypes are about individual desires to 
align themselves with social groups that appear superior to enhance their 
self-esteem. Consequently, members of one’s racial in-group, for example, 
are evaluated positively, whereas out-groups, or those of other racial 
identities, are considered different and are therefore evaluated negatively 
(Nesdale, 1999). Hence, self-categorization allows individuals to develop 
social identities, and these social comparisons facilitate positive self-es- 
teem (Cox & Gallois, 1996). 

Because social categorization is motivated by self-esteem, one’s social 
categorization depends on the assessment of which identity category is 
most salient to the specific context (Jenkins, 2008). In SIT, a salient iden- 
tity is an activated identity (Stets & Burke, 2000). Thus, a person’s context 
dictates which identity would be considered salient at what time. In this 
way, context becomes key to understanding social categorizations, as con- 
text shapes who we consider in-group and who we consider out-group. It 
allows people to “self-categorize themselves differently according to the 
contexts in which they find themselves and the contingencies with which 
they are faced” (Jenkins, 2008, p. 112). Notably, individuals with multiply 
marginalized identities (e.g., queer, Latinx, disabled) might find it harder 
to develop self-esteem through group membership because of negative 
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reactions to their other identity categories. For instance, they may feel in- 
cluded in queer spaces, but excluded in Latinx spaces. 

About race, Tajfel (1974) states “whatever its other uses may be, the 
notion of ‘race’ has become in its general social usage a shorthand expres- 
sion which helps to create, reflect, enhance and perpetuate the perceived 
differences in ‘worth’ between human groups or individuals” (p. 75). He 
understood that race, although arbitrary, became a categorical tool that 
allowed one group to claim dominance over others, through evaluating 
their group positively and other groups negatively. 


Social Identity Theory and Use of Self 


Two components of SIT directly relate to race informing BIPOC social 
workers’ use of self in the supervisory relationship. The first is racial cat- 
egorization. Since humans cognitively categorize themselves and others 
into groups, and race is certainly a social grouping (per CRT), then it is 
possible for racial differentiation (out-group) and racial similarities (in- 
group) to impact a social worker’s use of self. It also may affect how they 
are able to use self to affect student outcomes. A student’s identity, as well 
as their perception of the racial group their field instructor belongs to, may 
change the ways in which a student and field instructor engage with each 
other. Therefore, racial categorizations may affect how social workers use 
self, both intra- and inter-racially. For instance, one may develop stronger 
relationships within their racial group, but struggle to engage cross-racial- 
ly, or vice versa. Not always because of bias, this may be because of the dis- 
comfort of interacting with an unknown social group. Hence, race could 
impact use of self. 

Second, context could influence student supervision when race is 
activated as a social identity. For instance, when working within a cul- 
turally specific agency, that is, with members of their own racial groups, 
a BIPOC social worker uses self in ways that could look different than if 
they worked at an agency with mostly White clients. Thus, a social worker 
of colour in a culturally specific agency may activate race in that context, 
while, in an alternative context (for example, religion), they may activate 
another social identity. 

SIT offers a unique view into social relationships: namely how so- 
cial groups relate to each other. As social workers are human beings who 
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belong to social groups, it is worth exploring how these groupings, espe- 
cially around race, factor into our practice realities. I believe that racial 
categorizations (in-group and out-group) could affect how the “self” of a 
social worker is perceived (insider or outsider). This, indeed, may influence 
field instructor engagement with use of self to advance student learning. 
In addition, context might affect when race is activated as a social identity; 
use of self is dependent on how both supervisor and student assess which 
identities are most salient to their interaction. 


Intersections: Critical Race Theory and Social Identity 
Theory 


It is useful to briefly note the similarities and differences between CRT 
and SIT, particularly as they relate to use of self. The primary area of di- 
vergence is that CRT provides a macro understanding of social relations, 
whereas SIT offers a more micro view. Although not inherently problem- 
atic, there may be additional mezzo-level factors, which are just as influen- 
tial to the way BIPOC social workers use self, including agency structure 
and the communities in which they practice. 

At the same time, CRT and SIT converge in very meaningful ways. 
First, both CRT and SIT acknowledge that race is one of the ways that so- 
ciety organizes individuals, as well as one of the ways that individuals or- 
ganize themselves. Second, both theories are intersectional for they both 
recognize that race is one of many categories which organizes society. 
Third, both CRT and SIT acknowledge that social categories are defined 
by the societal context. Therefore, categories, such as race, are socially 
constructed and thus can change over time. Lastly, both CRT and SIT 
aim to expose power hierarchies within social groupings — hierarchies 
which influence individual experience and, potentially, influence social 
worker use of self. As theories, CRT and SIT portray race as a grouping 
that structures society and factors into micro-level social interaction. As a 
result, both theories contribute to the explanation of how race may impact 
use of self, which has implications for social work education, specifically 
the student-field instructor relationship. 
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Implications for Social Work Field Supervision 


In their study on how difference is discussed within supervision, Maidment 
and Cooper (2002) found that students required prompting to think about 
issues of oppression in their practice. However, when field instructors 
utilized self-disclosure and questioned students around oppression and 
difference, many students gained awareness of their biases. Even more so, 
they were able to think through the ways that their experience informed 
their awareness of diversity and oppression in practice. Yet for some 
BIPOC field instructors, use of self is not something they have the agency 
to use because of societal understandings of what their race signifies. As a 
theory, CRT explains why race is pervasive. In its explanation, CRT opens 
the possibility for field instructors and students to explore non-dominant 
ways of social work practice during supervision. This includes conversa- 
tions about how race informs and affects BIPOC use of self generally, both 
within the student-field instructor dyad and within the student-client 
relationship. When race is included in conversations about use of self, it 
gives social workers, BIPOC and otherwise, the freedom to bring race into 
the room explicitly because it informs social life. 

Furthermore, the principles of SIT encourage field instructors to con- 
sider issues of structural and interpersonal power across difference, as well 
as within shared identities. Due to socialization within American culture, 
issues of white supremacy, dominance, and oppression can present them- 
selves regardless of whether someone shares identity groups. While a great 
deal has been written about cross-cultural supervision (see Estrada et al., 
2004; McRoy et al., 1986; Young, 2004), a major gap continues to exist in 
the ways oppression occurs intra-culturally and intra-racially, and in its 
differential impacts on historically marginalized groups. Discussing use 
of self, both within and across difference, will allow field supervisors to 
support and challenge students in their development as social workers and 
facilitate a critical praxis. 


Conclusion 


Critical Race Theory and Social Identity Theory help explain the ways in 
which race informs social life and thus social worker use of self. Naming 
race as a component of use of self rejects colourblind narratives about 
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social work practice and acknowledges the real impacts of social identities 
on supervisory realities. Furthermore, this naming creates an opening for 
field instructors and students to engage in meaningful conversations about 
the social construction of race, its dimensions, and the ways a racialized 
identity informs one’s ability to use self to build relationships with clients 
and to advance client goals. 
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PART III: 


Social Justice, Advocacy, and 
International Social Work 
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Field Education and Immigrant 
Serving Sector 


Vibha Kaushik 


Social work has a long history of serving immigrants in Canada by re- 
sponding to their needs, and by engaging in settlement practices and 
integration programs for newcomers, immigrants, and refugees when 
they first arrive in the country. Social workers provide comprehensive re- 
sponses not only to the predicaments and challenges facing immigrants 
and refugees, but also their families including their parents, grandpar- 
ents, children, and grandchildren as they continue with their lives in this 
country (Dumbrill, 2008; Frideres & Biles, 2012; Lundy, 2010; Sethi, 2013). 
To assist them efficiently and to advocate for them effectively, it is very 
important for social workers to have an awareness of the challenges facing 
immigrants, refugees, and their families; to learn about their settlement 
and integration experiences; to develop an increased understanding of the 
needs of newcomers arriving through a variety of pathways; to become 
familiar with the services and support offered to immigrants and refu- 
gees; and to understand the policies and programs that govern Canada’s 
newcomer intake, and their implications for newcomer settlement and 
integration in the Canadian society. 

Newcomer settlement and integration is multidimensional and com- 
plex. Settlement is a process through which immigrants establish them- 
selves in their new social environment. It captures distinct activities and 
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processes as immigrants cross between cultures and socio-geographical 
locations (Valtonen, 2016). Integration, on the other hand, is a goal-ori- 
ented process through which immigrants seek full participation in the 
social, economic, cultural, and political life of the host society. It is also 
seen as the desirable outcome of a long-term process facilitated by initial 
settlement (Valtonen, 2016). Although certain aspects of settlement ex- 
pectations and integration experiences are similar for most immigrants, 
there are subtle differences between different groups of immigrants. For 
instance, refugees are less likely to be proficient in English upon arrival, 
they may not always have the occupational background highly demanded 
in the Canadian labour market, and they are likely to have past experien- 
ces of trauma and violence. Therefore, they would expect compassionate 
support as they learn to build new lives against all odds. On the other 
hand, the immigrants within the skilled category are invited as perma- 
nent residents after a rigorous assessment of their skills, qualifications, 
and professional background to fulfill the labour shortage in high-demand 
professions in Canada. Therefore, skilled immigrants may prioritize in- 
sights and support for securing appropriate employment corresponding to 
their professional background in the shortest possible time (Bhayee, 2019; 
Drolet et al., 2017; Kaushik, 2020; Valtonen, 2016). Through this chapter, 
I invite attention of the social work profession to the preparation of the 
next generation of practitioners for addressing the complex issue of new- 
comer settlement and integration. Information from existing literature in 
the area of immigration and social work practice and education will be 
offered and relevant issues will be discussed. My goal in this chapter is 
to create a dialogue for developing immigration content in the education 
and training of social workers, including more field education and train- 
ing opportunities in the immigrant serving sector, and to prepare future 
practitioners to respond to issues and challenges newcomers faced when 
they settle for a new life in Canada. For the sake of brevity in this chapter, I 
will use, henceforth, the terms “immigrants” and “immigrant” to include 
“refugees” and “refugee,” unless a distinction needs to be made between 
the two groups. 
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The Realities of International Migration and History of 
Canadian Immigration 


International migration, forced or voluntary, is an expression of globaliza- 
tion (Nash et al., 2006). Today, more people than ever live ina country other 
than the one in which they were born (United Nations, n.d.). Sometimes 
people move voluntarily in search of better economic opportunities, for 
personal and/or professional growth, to fulfill self-actualization needs or 
to rejoin their families. However, often times people are forced to migrate 
to escape conflict, persecution, terrorism, or human rights violations in 
their home countries. Many others are displaced due to the adverse ef- 
fects of climate change, natural disasters, or other environmental factors 
(Becker & Ferrara, 2019; Dohlman et al., 2019; United Nations, n.d.). In 
recent years, the world has witnessed major migration and displacement 
events resulting in an overall increase in the scale of international migra- 
tion. According to United Nation’s World Migration Report, in 2019, the 
number of international migrants was estimated to be approximately 272 
million globally, nearly two-thirds of whom were economic migrants. This 
was 51 million more than in 2010. In 2019, the estimated proportion of the 
global population who were international migrants was 3.5% compared to 
2.8% in 2000, and 2.3% in 1980 (McAuliffe & Khadria, 2020). 

Canada is a safe and welcoming destination for international mi- 
grants, including immigrants, refugees, and asylum seekers. Of all coun- 
tries, Canada has the sixth highest number of immigrants per capita 
(Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development [OECD], 
2022). Canada is globally recognized for its well-established immigra- 
tion policies and public discourse that view immigrants and refugees as 
valuable resource for the country’s local, provincial, and federal economic 
growth and social vitality (Sidney, 2014). According to historians, large 
scale immigration in Canada began in the 1860s; however, for almost a 
century, immigration in Canada continued to be highly restrictive as only 
people from United Kingdom, Europe, and America were truly welcomed 
to the country. In the post war years, Canada’s immigration policy start- 
ed demonstrating a humanitarian approach as it welcomed refugees, war 
brides, and displaced persons, but only from United Kingdom, Europe, 
and America (Knowles, 2016). Between 1947 and 1957, the immigration 
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restrictions eased in order to admit refugees, displaced persons, and or- 
dinary immigrants from a growing number of “white” Commonwealth 
countries (Knowles, 2016; Rawlyk, 1962). In 1957, facing a greater need 
for a much larger population (Rawlyk, 1962) and referring to the 1952 
Immigration Act, then prime ministerial candidate John Diefenbaker fam- 
ously announced, “We will overhaul the act’s administration to ensure 
that humanity will be considered and put an end to the bureaucratic inter- 
pretations which keep out from Canada many potentially good citizens” 
(as cited in Knowles, 2016, p. 136). Later as prime minister, Diefenbaker 
declared, “Canada must populate or perish” (as cited in Knowles, 2016, p. 
136) to encourage immigration to foster population growth in Canada. 
By the 1960s, Canadian immigration policies began to change to of- 
fer solutions for several demographic challenges facing the country such 
as aging population; shrinking birth rates; declining ratio between the 
combined youth and senior populations (0 to 19 years and 65 years or 
older), and working-age people (20 to 64 years); and, skills shortages in a 
global, market-driven information-based economy (Boyd & Alboim, 2012; 
Elabor-Idemudia, 2005; Knowles, 2016). In the wake of the realization that 
restricting immigrant intake from the traditional source countries was 
insufficient to address the demographic challenges, or to meet the labour 
marker demands in Canada, the current points-based immigration sys- 
tem was established in 1967. The points-based system placed a higher 
emphasis on human capital and acknowledged the economic benefits of 
immigration. Under the points system, applicants were given points on 
nine factors: (1) education and training; (2) personal character; (3) occu- 
pational demand; (4) occupational skill; (5) age; (6) pre-arranged employ- 
ment; (7) knowledge of French and English; (8) presence of a relative in 
Canada; and (9) employment opportunities in their area of destination. 
The points-based system was the first major step to provide explicit guide- 
lines to the immigration officers and to limit their discretionary powers 
(Green & Green, 2004; Canadian Museum of Immigration at Pier 21, 
2019). This shift in immigration policy facilitated intake of immigrants 
from developing countries in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Central 
and South America (Bhatta, 2017). Since then, in addition to continu- 
ing its global leadership in international refugee resettlement initiatives, 
Canada has adopted an immigration policy that emphasized immigration 
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for “designated” occupations in order to attract highly skilled workers 
with advanced educational credentials and professional skills, and best 
address Canada’s economic needs (Boyd & Alboim, 2012; Government of 
Canada, 2020; Green & Green, 2004; Henry & Tator, 2006; Reitz, 2007). 

The provisions for immigration in Canada are regulated by the 
Immigration and Refugee Protection Act (IRPA), which came into force 
in 2002 to outline several basic economic, social, and cultural goals for 
Canada’s immigration program (Government of Canada, 2021a). The 
major objectives of IRPA includes supplying regulations for (1) admitting 
skilled workers to Canada to support and develop a strong and prosper- 
ous economy; (2) fulfilling Canada’s obligation to contribute to inter- 
national efforts to provide protection to refugees and displaced persons; 
(3) reuniting families of immigrants; (4) offering settlement/resettlement 
assistance to all immigrants including refugees; (5) promoting successful 
integration of immigrants; and (6) facilitating the entry of visitors, inter- 
national students, and temporary foreign workers (Government of Canada, 
2021a). Since the introduction of IRPA until 2015, Canada welcomed an 
average of approximately 250,000 immigrants every year (Government of 
Canada, 2021b). This figure includes all classes of immigration such as 
economic class immigrants, family class immigrants, and refugees and 
protected persons. In subsequent years, with the increase in the intake of 
immigrants, the average immigration figure has gone up. For instance, in 
2016, Canada accepted 296,346 immigrants while in 2019 the country wel- 
comed 341,180 new immigrants. Between 2021 and 2023, Canada plans 
to admit over 1.2 million new immigrants to the country (Government 
of Canada, 2021b) or a number of immigrants equal to 1% of Canada’s 
population each year (Government of Canada, 2018). 


The Immigrant Serving Sector in Canada 


Immigrants need efficient support as they establish themselves in the 
country and to overcome the challenges they face in the process (Kaushik, 
2020). Cognizant of this need, the Immigration, Refugees, and Citizenship 
Canada (IRCC) funds the Settlement Program to offer a variety of servi- 
ces and supports that benefit immigrants and help them integrate into 
Canadian communities. Through the Settlement Program, IRCC works 
with several partners and community organizations across Canada and 
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Figure 9.1: Immigrant serving Sector at a Glance 
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internationally to provide immigrants with the information they require 
to make informed decisions during the settlement process, with respect 
to language skills adequate for their settlement and integration goals, 
and the support they may need to build networks within their new com- 
munities. These organizations are mandated to support immigrants until 
they are able to fully participate in the Canadian economy and society 
(Government of Canada, 2021c; Praznik & Shields, 2018; Shields et al., 
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2016). The first program of this kind in Canada was launched in 1974 as 
the Immigrant Settlement and Adaptation Program (ISAP). Since then, 
countless number of immigrants have been supported through a wide 
range of settlement programming and services as the sector has evolved 
tremendously (Bhatta, 2017). The settlement sector involves a network of 
not-for-profit organizations, community groups, various forms of associ- 
ations, umbrella organizations, regulatory bodies, and local immigration 
partnership councils (see Figure 9.1). The primary purpose of these asso- 
ciations, organizations, and partnerships is to facilitate newcomer settle- 
ment and to enhance the knowledge and capacity in the settlement sector 
through research, networking, and training with the ultimate goal to 
improve newcomer outcomes. In addition, provincial, territorial, and mu- 
nicipal governments; school boards, districts, and divisions; and certain 
businesses that offer indirect services also play an active role in facilitating 
newcomer settlement (Government of Canada, 2019). According to IRCC, 
the planned settlement program expenditure in 2021-2022 amounted to 
around $894.6 million (Government of Canada, 2021b). 


Social Work and the Immigrant Serving Sector 


With the growing number of immigrants and refugees arriving in Canada 
and with the improved understanding of all types of predicaments and 
challenges they experience, social work has increasingly become inter- 
ested in immigrants as a vulnerable and marginalized population group. 
Furthermore, social work has also become a regular human resource 
provider for the immigrant serving sector, particularly for supplying 
practitioners with high level of service expertise to fill key leadership pos- 
itions in the sector organizations (Türegün, 2013). The high number of 
immigrants arriving annually affirms the ongoing need for immigrant 
services in Canada. To ensure necessary supports to new immigrants, 
the demand for services for immigrants has increased and, along with 
it, the need for well-equipped social workers trained and experienced in 
serving immigrants (Kaushik, 2020; Payne, 2014). Social work’s focus on 
the “person-in-environment” perspective, along with anti-oppressive, 
culturally competent, ethical, and trauma-informed practice approaches, 
makes its practitioners ideally suited to play a central role in the interdisci- 
plinary team of professionals who collaboratively respond to the needs 
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of immigrants and their families. Social workers initiate coordinated and 
consolidated interventions with both the recognition and sophisticated 
understanding of complex issues of diversity, discrimination, exploitation, 
oppression, trauma, and a range of other social and emotional problems 
(see Chang-Muy & Congress, 2016; Kuttikat, 2012). However, the profes- 
sion confronts some challenges related to education and training for its 
practitioners (Yan & Chan, 2010), which have been noticed and should be 
ironed out. 

In the last several years, efforts have been made towards building 
capacity in the social work profession for working with immigrants in 
Canada; calls have also been made for considering social work with immi- 
grants, refugees, and asylum seekers as a new field of practice within the 
profession (Nash et al., 2006; Yan & Chan, 2010). A decade ago, research- 
ers noted that newcomer issues were rarely included in the curriculum 
of different levels of social work education and field training. A handful 
of social work programs offered courses that were specifically focused on 
working with immigrants and refugees; however, almost all of them were 
elective courses and did not constitute the core social work curricula. 
Topics relevant for practice with immigrants were usually explored within 
courses on cross-cultural, anti-racist, and anti-oppressive practices (Yan & 
Chan, 2010). A quick survey of the current online information available on 
the websites of social work institutions shows that social work programs 
in Canada have since made some progress. Currently, many accredited 
graduate and undergraduate programs offer one or more elective courses 
that consider issues of immigration and refugee resettlement. Likewise in 
the accreditation context, authors have been drawing attention to the fact 
that the Canadian Association of Social Work Education - L’Association 
canadienne pour la formation en travail social (CASWE-ACFTS) ac- 
creditation standards do not directly pinpoint materials and information 
related to practice with immigrants as a requirement for social work pro- 
grams; they also argue that there is a need for new accreditation stan- 
dards to better prepare social work students for working with immigrants 
and their families (Drolet, 2012; Yan & Chan, 2010). However, little has 
been done in this area and the status quo continues to remain. A quick 
search on the CASWE-ACFTS website (https://caswe-acfts.ca/) using the 
search tool returned no results that could suggest a specific mandate on 
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the preparedness of social workers to serve immigrants and refugees or 
indicate CASWE-ACFTS’s commitment to promote the inclusion of new- 
comer issues in social work education, scholarship, and practice. This 
lack of intentionality on the part of CASWE-ACFTS to enhance the pro- 
fession’s ability to deal with the changing demographic of the country, 
demands a critical examination of the existing focus of Canadian social 
work. Indeed, the new realities invite all stakeholders to both reflect on 
the current social work discourses that shape professional practice and 
begin a conversation in order to re-envision the goals and priorities of 
social work education in Canada. 

Practice literature explicitly reveals that practitioners require spe- 
cialized knowledge of the unique issues facing immigrants and refugees. 
Practitioners involved with this client group frequently agree that they 
should have sufficient information about immigration policies and regu- 
lations, laws and legal discourses surrounding immigrants, and labour 
market requirements and socioeconomic discourses to make informed 
decisions to support immigrants and to make necessary referrals. They 
must also have adequate knowledge of the range of factors that are of im- 
portance for immigrants such as human rights and social justice issues, 
local and international laws related to migrants and refugees, and service 
delivery systems specific to immigrants to get meaningfully engaged in 
advocacy and activism with and on behalf of this population. In addition, 
social work practitioners must also be culturally competent and informed 
about other key issues such as health, mental health, family dynamics, 
cultural diversity, language, and important socioeconomic factors includ- 
ing educational background and professional experience. Literature on 
practice with immigrants has and continues to emphasize both “know- 
ing about policy” and “knowing about immigrants” because immigrant 
experiences are defined by the policy contexts. It has been argued that 
an understanding of immigrant experiences is important; yet, along with 
that, an understanding of macro-level contexts is also important because 
polices facilitate the nature and extent of services that social workers 
provide to immigrants (Diivell & Jordan, 2001; Kaushik, 2020; Kaushik 
& Walsh, 2018; Martinez-Brawley & Zorita, 2011; Padilla, 1997; Potocky- 
Tripodi, 2019; Sethi, 2013). 
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Social Work Field Education in the Immigrant Serving 
Sector 


Field education has a critical role in social work education. It is considered 
a central component in social work training as it offers students a distinct 
perspective of the profession by integrating classroom knowledge with 
social work values and skills in the context of field. Specifically, CASWE- 
ACFTS (2020) outlines that “The purpose of field education is to connect 
the theoretical/conceptual contributions of the academic setting with the 
practice setting, enabling the student to acquire practice skills that reflect 
the learning objectives for students identified in the Standards” (para 7). 
It enables students to learn from experienced social workers in a variety 
of practice settings and gain practical knowledge and skills through ex- 
periential learning. Field education provides students with opportunities 
to develop skills beyond those obtained in a classroom-learning environ- 
ment; therefore, students find their field education experience to be the 
most important element in becoming a competent practitioner. On the 
other hand, faculty and field instructors find it important as it allows them 
to evaluate students’ suitability and preparedness for professional practice 
(Bogo, 2015; McConnell et al., 2013; Poulin et al., 2006). 

Every year, a large number of social work students complete their 
field education placement in immigrant serving agencies and organiza- 
tions that provide services to immigrants in Canada. Besides offering 
necessary support to immigrants, these immigrant serving agencies and 
organizations also provide an important learning site for social work stu- 
dents, specifically for those who plan to work with newcomer clients and 
client systems, as well as those who are interested in developing practice 
knowledge and skills in the related area of immigration practice (Drolet, 
2012). As students complete their field placements, they learn about pub- 
licly-funded settlement services and programs; they understand the role 
of community-based partnerships in promoting immigrant settlement 
and integration at different levels; they gain first-hand experience of the 
challenges and struggles experienced by immigrants in their integration 
journeys; they receive opportunities to get engaged with social action 
and social justice for immigrants; and they improve their understanding 
of the historical, political, economic, and social factors associated with 
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immigration, including both forced and voluntary international migra- 
tion (Drolet, 2012). 

The onsite experiential learning under the supervision of field instruct- 
ors and mentors equips students to play a more central role in serving im- 
migrants at the micro level in the direct practice arena, as they hone their 
problem-solving skills, case work, counselling, and therapeutic skills. At 
the mezzo level, the fieldwork experience offers students the opportunity 
to gain necessary knowledge to get productively engaged in community 
development to create welcoming and inclusive spaces where immigrants 
feel safe, develop a sense of belonging and connection, and can thrive and 
achieve their full potential. Last but not the least, the knowledge gained in 
the field also places students in a good position to foster deliberation and 
to influence the macro level discourse on human rights, social policy, so- 
cial justice, and advocacy (Drolet et al., 2017; Martinez-Brawley & Zorita, 
2010; Nash et al., 2006; Westoby, 2008). 

In practice literature, we have evidence that in-person contact of stu- 
dents with marginalized and vulnerable populations on the one hand, 
predicts more understanding and favourable attitudes towards the people 
they serve and, on the other hand, reduces misinformation which leads 
to stereotypes and prejudices (see Bhuyan et al., 2012). Sometimes, while 
working with immigrants and being under the pressures and constraints 
of everyday practice, practitioners tend to make biased decisions which, 
potentially influenced by intersectional identities, culture-based stereo- 
typing, and categorisation of service users, deeply affect the merits of 
casework (see Barberis & Boccagni, 2014; Bhuyan et al., 2012; Chang-Muy 
& Congress, 2016). However, students who receive field education prac- 
tice with immigrant clientele or in immigration policies-related areas are 
found to significantly improve their attitudes towards immigrant service 
users. Through placements in the sector, they are given the opportunities of 
in-person contact which enhance their general knowledge of immigrants 
and immigration-related topics (Bhuyan et al., 2012). In the field, students 
begin not only to identify and challenge their personal biases, assump- 
tions, views, and stereotypes about diversity, but they also learn how their 
personal circumstances and social locations may influence their practice 
with immigrant clients and communities. Students begin to understand 
that immigrants are not a homogenous group as they experience the 
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diversity within the immigrant population. Students gain insight into how 
immigrant serving agencies respond to the needs of diverse immigrant 
clients and communities. The field experience helps students understand 
the role of social workers as immigrants navigate through the process of 
settlement and integration (Barberis & Boccagni, 2014; Drolet, 2012). 


Competent Practice with Immigrant Clients and 
Communities 


Two major learning objectives for social work students in today’s highly 
globalized and diversified world is to develop practice competence with 
diversity and to learn to provide effective services to diverse service users. 
In relation to these objectives, the Canadian Association of Social Workers 
has made some broad references to social work principles such as cultural 
competence, cultural sensitivity and awareness, diversity and discrimina- 
tion, social justice, and social action in their 2005 Code of Ethics and 2005 
Guidelines for Ethical Practice. However, I would argue that those can 
hardly be regarded as sufficient or meaningful guidelines for practice with 
immigrants. Perhaps this is the reason why Yan and Chan (2010) stated 
that social workers are “less than fully prepared to serve newcomers ef- 
fectively” (p. 16). In their British Columbia Association of Social Workers’ 
(BCASW) organized survey-based exploratory study, only a handful of 
respondents (social workers registered with BCASW) reported that they 
had received education and training specific to working with immigrants 
in their academic programs; a vast majority additionally reported that 
they either had not heard about Immigration and Refugee Protection Act 
or knew nothing of the details it contained. Most respondents in the study 
suggested that if cross-cultural and anti-oppressive practice training is 
helpful, it is not sufficient for preparing students to work with immigrants. 
An overwhelming majority of respondents reported that their social work 
education and training lacked content on policies and programs unique 
to immigrants. They did not receive knowledge either about the specific 
needs of immigrants and the difficulties, challenges, and issues they face 
(see Yan & Chan, 2010). 

Interestingly, this situation is not unique to social workers in Canada. 
Studies from other parts of the world such as the US, Italy, and Britain 
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have concluded that practitioners in the immigrant serving sector learn by 
practice. They do not get the practice tools from their social work school 
training; instead, they train themselves through practice and in-person 
contact with immigrant service users, and by relying on other staff mem- 
bers. The literature reveals that at the grass roots level, the staff lack prep- 
aration and do not receive much guidance at work (Barberis & Boccagni, 
2014; Duvel & Jordan, 2001; Martinez-Brawley & Zorita, 2010; Nash et al., 
2006). This situation demands an expansive analysis and a comprehen- 
sive examination of the current state of preparedness of social workers for 
serving immigrants and their practice competence with immigrant ser- 
vice users. Furthermore, when the staff at the immigrant serving agencies, 
who also serve as field supervisors for student interns, themselves lack the 
necessary training, it invites a discussion on how we offer quality field 
training to social work students, in order for them to develop and enhance 
appropriate practice skills to service immigrants. 


Conclusion 


Immigrant service delivery is based on the fundamental criterion of 
addressing the needs experienced by immigrants in their immigration 
journey. Immigrant serving agencies often function as a bridge between 
immigrants and the host society. The availability of adequate services and 
professional support is critical for immigrants as they move through the 
stages of initial settlement to long-term integration. To provide appropri- 
ate services, it is important that practitioners are sufficiently equipped to 
work with, and work for immigrants at all levels of practice. As a profes- 
sion, social work is diligent towards culturally sensitive and anti-oppres- 
sive practice. However, I would argue that the challenges and issues that 
immigrants face are often beyond cultural or ethnicity-based discrimin- 
ation or racism, which social work education and training must consider. 
Owing to the rapid influx of immigrants, the changing demographic re- 
alities in Canada demand that the social work academic programs offer 
appropriate knowledge and experience on the range of issues experienced 
by the immigrants, and not just limit the focus on diversity and cultural 
competence. 

The research completed for this chapter reveals that there is very lim- 
ited to no scholarship or information available on this topic. As a social 
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work researcher and academic who is highly interested in immigrant 
issues, I often come across the narrative that students want to complete 
their placements in the immigrant serving sector; however, there are not 
enough social workers in the sector to offer them field supervision. Is it 
just a narrative or a possibility backed by evidence? We must address this 
contention. We need updated research to establish whether we have ap- 
propriate capacity to offer field supervision to social work interns in the 
sector; if not, would receiving interdisciplinary supervision be a more ef- 
fective strategy? We must also explore new models of field education so 
that the gap in field education is addressed. This chapter aims to draw 
attention of the profession to these important questions. 
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Social Justice, Systems, and 
International Social Work in Field 
Education 


Kelemua Zenebe Ayele and Ermias Kebede 


Field education is a site for the intersection of social justice, systems, and 
international social work. To explore these intersections, we consider our 
own lived experiences in coordinating students for field placements when 
we were assigned field education courses in our doctoral studies, in addi- 
tion to the relevant literature in social work practice and field education. 
As doctoral students at the University of Gondar in Ethiopia, our prac- 
tice context informs our understanding of the strengths, lessons learn- 
ed, strategies, and techniques both to address and overcome challenges 
in field education. We consider the gaps between theory and practice in 
Ethiopia, and we explore how these could be addressed in order to bring 
about social change in systems to promote social justice in international 
social work. This chapter deals with the realities of social work practice in 
Ethiopia that present challenges for organizations providing field place- 
ments for students, also known as field works or social work practices. 
It highlights the important role of field education in addressing visible 
gaps while also engaging in social work research, evaluation of programs 
or projects, and planning social work interventions at various levels. Our 
study further discusses the implications of integrating social justice, sys- 
tems, and international social work within field education. Field education 
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is an important platform through which international social work is the 
venue for Indigenous and local, context-specific social work practice. 
Finally, readers will be invited to use their privileged position as social 
work academics, researchers, and practitioners to advocate for social jus- 
tice initiatives when they place students in field education, provide liaison 
with social work students, write reports, and engage as practitioners. 


Context of Social Work Education in Ethiopia 


Shawky (1968) stated that tracing the origin of the social work education in 
Africa was challenging because it was shared with other disciplines such 
as social administration, social welfare, and community and social de- 
velopment. There is a generalized consensus among scholars that Western 
colonial powers played a fundamental role in introducing social work 
education in Africa (Shawky, 1968; Ibrahima & Mattiani 2019; Mwansa, 
2011). After independence in many African countries, there were attempts 
to redefine the focus of social work education to attend to the actual ser- 
vice needs and priorities of African people; however, social work training 
was informed by Western curriculum (Shawky, 1968). 

The social work profession has a relatively brief history in Ethiopia. 
There is a dearth of research on the historical roots of social work edu- 
cation and practice in Ethiopia. Ethiopia is Africa’s oldest independent 
country, and apart from a 5-year occupation by Mussolini’s Italy, it has 
never been colonized (British Broadcasting Corporation [BBC], 2022). 
Kebede (2019) reported that the development of social work education in 
Ethiopia can be framed in two important historical trajectories: pre-2004 
and post-2004. Social work as an academic discipline was first introduced 
in Ethiopia around 1959 (Mwansa, 2011; Tesfaye, 1987) as part of the im- 
perial regime’s desire to reform the entire social welfare service delivery 
system (Tesfaye, 1987). Accordingly, as Tesfaye (1987) noted, the major 
emphasis was to produce trained professionals who could lead the pro- 
vision of social welfare services. Hence, Haile Selassie I University (the 
present-day Addis Ababa University) started to enroll students in social 
work with a 2-year diploma program in 1959. 

Stout (2009) reported that efforts to provide social work education in 
Ethiopia were soon paralyzed when the socialist regime came into power 
in 1974. Given the regime’s suspicion that social work, as a profession, was 
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a “tool of imperialism,” consequently social work ceased to exist as an aca- 
demic discipline (Kebede, 2014, p.161). Beyond closing the school of social 
work, the socialist regime openly discouraged anything related to the so- 
cial work profession, including methodological approaches and reference 
materials (Kebede, 2014). Asa result, the social work profession was placed 
at the margins of academic disciplines and many social work professionals 
were forced to flee the country (Hagos Baynesagn et al., 2021). 

After almost three decades of silence, social work education resumed 
in 2004 when Addis Ababa University reopened the School of Social Work 
(Kebede, 2019). Several factors contributed to the reinstitution of social 
work as an independent academic discipline at Addis Ababa University. 
The downfall of the socialist regime facilitated the rebirth of social work 
in Ethiopia, which was coupled with the new government’s goals to lib- 
eralize the economy and to expand the number of higher education pro- 
grams (Hagos Baynesagn et al., 2021). Changes in government policy also 
paved the way for Ethiopian social workers trained abroad to establish 
partnerships with foreign universities, which supported efforts to reinstall 
the schools in the country. Other factors that fueled the resurgence of so- 
cial work education in Ethiopia include increasing demands from gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organizations for social work training 
(Kebede, 2014). 

Social work education in Ethiopia has long been influenced by sev- 
eral factors. It is evident that government’s ideology and political orien- 
tation have influenced the status of social work education in the country. 
Government policies had a direct implication on social work education 
during the Marxist era (1974-1991). The return of social work education 
in Ethiopia was initiated within the context of Western social work with 
the support of United States-based universities and foreign-educated 
Ethiopian social work professionals. There is no doubt that social work 
education in Ethiopia is evolving to respond to local concerns. However, 
there remains a great deal of work to ensure the interface between social 
work education and addressing the major social problems in the country 
(Northcut et al., 2020). 

Despite many ups and downs, the social work profession is currently 
flourishing in Ethiopia. With about 115 million people, Ethiopia is the 
second most populous nation in Africa after Nigeria (World Bank, 2020). 
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Currently, there are 13 universities delivering social work education pro- 
grams in the country at the undergraduate, graduate, and doctoral levels 
(Kebede, 2019). As the Ministry of Education (MoE) is harmonizing the 
curriculum, whereby students at different public and private universities 
are expected to receive a similar level of education in terms of content and 
programs, all schools of social work in the country ought to deliver similar 
courses accordingly. 


Field Education in Ethiopia 


Field education is a partnership established between the social work pro- 
fession, agencies, academic institutions, and students to enhance the pro- 
fessional competency of students and strengthen the theory to practice 
linkage (Australian Association of Social Workers [AASW], 2017). Field 
education, as a crucial element in the social work education, is essential 
to equip students with the relevant skills and knowledge for social work 
practice (Council on Social Work Education [CSWE], 2008; Parker, 2007). 
Moreover, Lemieux and Allen (2007) stated that field education enhan- 
ces critical thinking and innovative problem solving among social work 
students. Field education provides students with insightful exposure to 
critically analyze the interface between theoretical discussions in the 
classroom and the actual application of theories and models in solving 
practical problems (Bellinger, 2010, Wayne et al., 2010; Zeira & Schiff, 
2014). Additionally, field education may also play a vital role in identify- 
ing and intervening in unjust and oppressive practices at the individual, 
group, and community level. Hence, field education has long been inte- 
grated in the curriculum and pedagogy of social work education (Bogo, 
2006; Papouli, 2014). 

Despite the lack of empirical evidence on the status of field educa- 
tion in Ethiopia, it is possible to contend that field practicum is an in- 
tegral component of social work education in the country’s harmonized 
curriculum. Accordingly, Bachelor of Social Work (BSW) and Master of 
Social Work (MSW) students are expected to complete a specific number 
of hours in the field in order to earn their degree in social work. For in- 
stance, BSW students must complete three field practicums, each weigh- 
ing four credit hours. A student who is enrolled in a 4-year BSW program 
is to complete a minimum of 200 field hours per placement, for a total of 
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600 field practicum hours in the BSW program. Similarly, MSW students 
are to complete a total of 900 field hours in two field placements (450 field 
hours each) to meet the requirements for a master’s degree in social work. 

Field education, particularly at the BSW level, aims to graduate stu- 
dents for generalist social work practice, whereas field education at the 
MSW level is primarily focused on developing students as competent 
professionals who could function as specialists in specific social work 
fields. Field education in social work is implemented in collaboration with 
various agencies that are working on a host of social issues. Northcut et 
al. (2020) reported that social work field education at the University of 
Gondar has been carried out in partnership with several agencies working 
in the areas of substance abuse, HIV/AIDS, or with elderly people and 
children who are experiencing homelessness. Moreover, social work stu- 
dents are deployed to different government sector offices such as police 
departments, courts, and hospitals (Northcut et al., 2020). In many in- 
stances, social work departments secure written agreements or develop a 
memorandum of understanding with agencies to facilitate formal engage- 
ments of students. 

Schools of social work in Ethiopia have developed a field education 
manual to guide the overall performance of the program. The manual pro- 
vides a detailed account of the program, including the aim and purpose of 
field education, and the responsibilities of the parties involved such as the 
department, students, field instructors, and faculty liaisons. Furthermore, 
ethical standards, engagement protocols, student evaluation parameters, 
and reporting are also included in the field education manual. 

Hay et al. (2016) stated that field instructors are important sources of 
mentorship, education, and evaluation. Ayala et al. (2018) further noted 
that field education also helps field instructors learn new skills in the pro- 
cess of mentoring and teaching students. Several stakeholders are involved 
in the process of implementing social work field education. Field instruct- 
ors are also among the essential elements in social work field education 
in Ethiopia, although, due to insufficient empirical data, it is difficult to 
provide a conclusive statement concerning their role and responsibilities. 
Therefore, in the implications section of this chapter, we draw from our 
personal experience as social work educators and students. Accordingly, 
field instructors play an important role in field education by providing 
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students with the skills needed to apply theories into practice. In many 
instances, field instructors are tasked to help students learn how to solve 
practical problems by encouraging them to work collaboratively with 
agency social workers and staff. Moreover, field instructors are mandated 
to educate, mentor, and supervise the performance of practicum students. 
Finally, field instructors are expected to submit a conclusive evaluation 
of each student to the school or department of social work based on the 
student’s overall engagement and activities in the field placement. 

Field coordinators, commonly referred in Ethiopia as faculty liaisons, 
are another important stakeholder in field education in Ethiopia. Field co- 
ordinators assume a leadership role in planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating the performance of the entire field practicum program (Robertson, 
2013). Several schools of social work in Ethiopia have established a separate 
unit responsible to coordinate and supervise the implementation of field 
education programs. For instance, a field education coordinator or faculty 
liaison at the University of Gondar is mandated to consult both students 
and field instructors concerning the field practicum programs. Faculty 
liaisons are also in charge of assigning students to different agencies, pro- 
viding guidance and counseling services to students in need, and assess- 
ing opportunities and major challenges for the field education programs. 
Evaluations of the field practicum program in general and, specifically, the 
performances of students are also included in the job description of field 
coordinators or faculty liaisons across many social work programs in the 
country. 


Absence of National Regulatory Body in Social Work Education 

Social work is a practice-based and professional academic discipline, and 
hence requires regulatory bodies that monitor the educational and prac- 
tical dimensions of the profession. There is no doubt that social work edu- 
cation is flourishing in Ethiopia. However, there still exists no regulatory 
body at the national level to control and evaluate the quality of social work 
education. The absence of a regulatory body in social work education has 
been among the major factors that compromise the quality of social work 
education in general, and specifically in field education. Since many so- 
cial work educators likely lack the necessary professional framework that 
guides education, they may provide education and training which deviate 
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from the values and principles of the profession. In the absence of regu- 
latory bodies, different social work education programs cannot graduate 
social work professionals with similar levels of professional competence. 
Therefore, it is difficult to ensure the quality of social work education at 
the national level. Social work educators are challenged by the fact that 
they do not share a common platform to evaluate the actual performance 
of the profession and its ability to address social issues — old and new — 
that demand the attention of social workers. 

The absence of an independent national body that exclusively regulates 
social work education in Ethiopia has hindered efforts to harmonize social 
work education across the country. This is apparent in the lack of uniform 
policy and approach in social work field education. For instance, Kebede 
(2019) noted that some schools of social work have developed a field edu- 
cation manual that guides students’ engagement in field education, where- 
as others deploy students to field practicum without any field manuals. 
Moreover, the absence of a regulatory body in social work education has 
also resulted in the lack of a national code of conduct that governs the 
professional behaviour of social work educators. Kebede (2019) asserted 
that this reality blurs the boundary between the social work profession 
and other disciplines in the country. In sum, despite the potential of field 
education to promote social justice at different levels, the lack of relevant 
regulatory institution has crippled social work’s commitment and ability 
in challenging unjust practices. 


Challenges Facing Social Work Educators and 
Practitioners 


The social work profession has dramatically expanded over the past two 
decades in Ethiopia. The number of public and private universities pro- 
viding social work education has grown from two in 2004 to thirteen in 
2019 (Kebede, 2019). Beyond the expansion of social work education in 
Ethiopia, there are noticeable attempts to enhance the influence of the 
profession in the country. Field education is serving as an important av- 
enue to promote the profession across a wide spectrum of governmental 
and non-governmental organizations. 
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Despite its importance to enhance the problem-solving skills of stu- 
dents, field education in Ethiopia is passing through a series of challenges 
that have crippled the promises enshrined in the profession. Furthermore, 
as indicated in the previous section, field education is a highly marginal- 
ized concept in social work research in Ethiopia. There is an urgent need 
to foster field research scholarship in Ethiopia. Our discussion in this sec- 
tion, thus, is mainly based on the review of the few available empirical 
contributions, as well as our professional and personal experience and 
communications with field educators. 


Agency-Related Challenges 


Lack of Trained Field Instructors. The social work profession in Ethiopia 
has long been portrayed as “a grey discipline” that can be performed by 
anyone with a university degree. This may be partly related to the brief 
history of social work (Liu et al., 2021) in Ethiopia. Moreover, the absence 
of a strong professional association that enforces practice standards is a 
contributing factor. Above all, the tendency to confuse the social work 
profession with adjacent disciplines, such as philanthropy and sociology, 
has attracted individuals from other disciplines to assume the role of so- 
cial worker in different agencies with very limited or no training in social 
work. In this regard, Northcut et al. (2020) reported that field instructors 
at different governmental and non-governmental agencies in Gondar have 
very limited knowledge about social work method and practice. Kebede 
(2019) noted that the absence of field instructors with a social work back- 
ground is belittling all efforts to equip students with practical knowledge. 
Similarly, Liu et al. (2013) revealed that the lack of well-trained field in- 
structors is among the major factors compromising the quality of field 
education in mainland China. We have learned from our experience as 
MSW students that individuals with a remote relationship to social work 
(such as geography and economics) have been assigned as “social worker” 
in court and school settings. The lack of trained social work field instruct- 
ors is a key challenge in social work field education in Ethiopia. 

Lack of Sufficient Agencies for Placement. Field education programs 
are essentially planned and implemented in collaboration with agencies 
having direct relevance to the promotion of social work profession. Many 
field coordinators face challenges trying to find appropriate agencies for 
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students’ field placement. According to Ayala et al. (2018), the lack of 
placements may be partly related to the discrepancy in the increasing 
number of social work programs and students on one side, and the ab- 
sence of sufficient placement agencies to accommodate students on the 
other side. Demonstrating this, Schmidt and Rautenbach (2016) reported 
a high mismatch of student/placement agencies as a major problem in 
Cape Town, South Africa, which results in the failure of field education 
programs to expose students to experiential knowledge. 

Currently, the number of schools offering social work programs in 
Ethiopia is increasing rapidly. However, the number of agencies that can 
offer student placements is not keeping pace with this increased enroll- 
ment. This in turn overwhelms not only the existing field placement 
agencies, but also compromises the quality of field education programs. 
Moreover, as Northcut et al. (2020) reported, some placement agencies 
have doubted the importance of field education programs in social work 
due to the lack of sufficient inputs and supply to efficiently manage the 
field education programs. Most field placement agencies are not equipped 
with adequate office supplies such as stationery materials, desks, comput- 
ers, and other essential equipment inputs to facilitate the field education 
program (Northcut et al, 2020). Accordingly, several agencies are now de- 
clining to accept students for field practicum. Even worse, some placement 
agencies have ceased to exist for an array of reasons, including shortage of 
funding and termination of projects. There is a need for future research in 
field education to better understand the situation. 


University Related Challenges 


Insufficient Attention for Field Education. Despite field education’s in- 
tegration in the curriculum of social work education, field placement is 
still one of the most marginalized areas in social work education. Kebede 
(2019) in this regard reported that the existing structure across many social 
work schools does not allow permanent assignment of faculty members 
in the position of field coordinator or faculty liaison. Faculty members 
who are assigned as field coordinator are not provided with additional 
resources or privileges, and share similar teaching loads as other faculty 
members. The high workload and the increased administrative and co- 
ordination functions of the field coordinator position, along with teaching 
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responsibilities, contribute to deter faculty members to serve in this role. 
Faculty members are not motivated to support field education, and this 
also compromises the quality of field education programs. 

Ayala et al. (2018) indicated that field coordinators face many complex 
tasks in matching students for placement. Many schools of social work 
in Ethiopia lack a separate unit in charge of coordinating, supervising, 
and evaluating field education programs, a situation that further com- 
promises the quality of programs (Kebede, 2019). Furthermore, social 
work educators pay little or no attention to inviting faculty members, stu- 
dents, and agencies to critically reflect on the performance of field educa- 
tion programs in the form of seminars and research projects. Inadequate 
planning on the part of faculty liaisons is causing role confusion among 
students and agency social workers placed in different agencies. While 
the field education manual provides a generalized framework for the field 
education program, faculty liaisons are still expected to present students 
with background information about the nature of their engagement in 
the agencies. In many instances, students are simply deployed to the field 
with little or no clear information about their role in the organizations. 
Consequently, social work students are sometimes required to assume 
clerical responsibilities that essentially depart from the purpose of field 
education programs. There is potential, however, for field education pro- 
grams to develop a monitoring and evaluation component in order to so- 
licit feedback from stakeholders to improve field education experiences. 

Misfits Between Field Education Programs and Actual Problems. 
In many instances, social work curriculums in Ethiopia are highly in- 
formed by Western-oriented theories and intervention models that need 
further refinement to apply adequately to the Ethiopian social and cul- 
tural context (Northcut et al., 2020). Since field education programs are 
similarly designed to be in line with theoretical discussions in the class- 
room, little has been done to establish the link between field education 
programs and major problems in the community. Liu et al. (2013) also 
argued that field education programs usually exhibit the deficiency in so- 
cial work curriculums to sufficiently integrate social work theories and 
practice. Kebede (2019) argued that the existing social work curriculums 
(including field education program) have often ignored the experiences 
of vulnerable communities in rural parts of the country. In many cases, 
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field education programs are designed based on a one-time assessment (if 
any) and assessments are not recurrently updated to incorporate emerging 
social problems. 


Student Related Challenges 


Failure to Suspend Personal Beliefs. Field experiences may be planned in 
such a manner as to challenge the personal beliefs and values of students 
(Lay & McGuire, 2010). Social workers are expected to detach themselves 
from commonsense and practice good sense in delivering services to cli- 
ents (Sewpaul, 2013). Commonsense, according to Sewpaul (2013), refers 
to our general assumptions and what we have internalized without having 
any evidence on a given issue. Good sense, on the other hand, refers to 
one’s understanding of the sources of oppression and undoing sources of 
privilege (Sewpaul, 2013). Henceforth, social workers are expected to sus- 
pend their beliefs and apply reflexivity in service provision to ensure that 
the voices of the oppressed are heard. Similarly, Tam et al. (2018) noted 
that students in field practice sometimes tend to violate the clients’ own 
agency by exercising excessive power, and this usually constitutes a viola- 
tion of ethical standards of the profession. 


Implications of Social Work Field Education for Social 
Justice 


Social justice can be broadly understood as the fair and compassionate 
distribution of the fruits of economic growth (United Nations [UN], 
2016). Social justice is among the most pressing global social issues influ- 
encing global agendas in today’s world. The ratification of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) has long been regarded as the first 
global initiative that signaled cooperation among nation-states towards 
the promotion of social justice. Many institutions, laws, and policies have 
been ratified at regional, national, and international levels to promote fair 
and equitable distribution of social, economic, and political resources. 
However, ensuring social justice remains a major challenge in the face of 
growing inequality and the violation of individual and group rights. The 
rights of individuals or groups continue to be denied by social systems and 
structures that operate in the widely accepted system called government. 
It is within these systems and structures that social work interventions are 
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needed to advocate for social justice by social work researchers, educators, 
evaluators, and interventionists. This is particularly important in Ethiopia 
given the current context of civil strife during the global COVID-19 pan- 
demic, which has exacerbated inequalities and social injustices. 

Social justice is situated at the heart of the social work profession. For 
instance, the International Federation of Social Workers (IFSW; 2014) de- 
fined social work as follows: 


Social work is a practice-based profession and an academ- 
ic discipline that promotes social change and development, 
social cohesion, and the empowerment and liberation of 
people. Principles of social justice, human rights, collective 
responsibility and respect for diversities are central to so- 
cial work. (Global Definition of the Social Work Profession 
section, para. 1) 


The global definition of the social work profession clearly indicates that 
the principle of social justice is central to the social work profession. 
Moreover, the notion of social justice is conceptualized broadly in a man- 
ner that promotes the social work profession’s special commitment to the 
empowerment of the poor and vulnerable. Accordingly, IFSW (2018) 
noted that promoting social justice in social work includes challenging 
structural discrimination and institutional oppression, respecting di- 
versity, ensuring access to equitable resources, challenging unjust policies 
and practices, and promoting solidarity with fellow professionals and 
service recipients. 

Field education programs, as a critical element in social work educa- 
tion, could play vital roles in promoting social justice on several fronts. 
First, field education programs provide social work students with the 
opportunity to witness and challenge unjust policies and practices dir- 
ectly. In field practicum, students are set to work with experienced agency 
practitioners who have been working with vulnerable and marginalized 
segments of the population. This, in turn, encourages students to critically 
reflect on theories and methods of social work in the course of identifying 
and addressing unjust practices. 
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Second, field education programs enable social work students to 
realize how multiple factors in the social structure establish a mutual- 
ly reinforcing circle of oppression that leaves individuals and/or groups 
vulnerable and marginalized. Field education programs are essential to 
learn more about how different systems and subsystems continually inter- 
act to produce and/or reproduce operation and injustice at different level. 
For example, while working with women living with HIV and AIDS, we 
have observed how age, gender, and patriarchy were intersecting to leave 
a young 14-year-old girl in an oppressed state when she was raped by her 
close relative, contracted HIV, and faced discrimination from her family 
members. In simple terms, field education can promote the application of 
the person-in-environment (PIE) context in this scenario. It also promotes 
students’ capacity to comprehend the systemic and/or structural nature of 
social problems. 

Promotion of the indigenization process is another potential impli- 
cation of field education for social justice. It is widely reported that social 
work theories and methods have been dominated by Western-oriented per- 
spectives and this can be portrayed as “unjust” practice in the social work 
profession. Field education programs, hence, can serve as a springboard to 
critically examine the applicability of theories and models of social work 
in the context of the Global South. In other words, field education may 
provide an essential platform to begin the decolonization process. 


Conclusion 


Social work is a relatively young profession in Ethiopia. However, the 
profession has been growing in prominence within the past two decades, 
following the increasing number of public and private universities pro- 
viding social work education. Field education has long been integrated 
in the curriculum of social work education and almost all schools with 
social work programs have developed a manual that guides the imple- 
mentation of field education. Furthermore, several stakeholders take part 
in implementing field education such as field instructors, faculty liaison, 
or field coordinators. 

In Ethiopia, there are several factors that are impeding the success- 
ful implementation of field education. Lack of trained field instructors, 
inadequate number of placement agencies, poor attention from schools 
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managing social work programs, and mismatches between field practi- 
cum and community needs are all identified as major challenges in field 
education. Above all, the absence of an independent regulatory body or 
council responsible to oversee the quality of social work education has 
been a major barrier to social work field education. Field education pro- 
grams, if designed and implemented carefully, could play a significant 
role in promoting social justice. Field placement enhances social work 
students’ capacity to identify and address unjust policies and practices. 
Finally, we recommend that field education programs in Ethiopia promote 
the indigenization process by challenging the conventional knowledge 
production processes in social work. 
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11 


Advancing Community Development 
Field Placements in Pakistan: A Case 
Study on Community Drinking Water 


Wasif Ali 


Developing countries are increasingly adopting community development 
approaches to achieve their national development goals to enhance the liv- 
ing standards of the population. The community development approach 
has made remarkable improvements in the developing world in many 
ways and has been proven to be exceptionally successful in enhancing 
community well-being (Green, 2016; Iqbal & Khan, 2020; Islam, 2017; Nel, 
2018). The role of social work is critical in delivering these community 
development practices and, therefore, quality field education is essential 
for social workers to succeed in their professional journey. 

Community development practices have been implemented in 
Pakistan for several decades and have contributed significantly to the 
country’s growth. These practices have been particularly successful in em- 
powering the most vulnerable sections of society as millions of people in 
Pakistan live in underdeveloped areas without basic facilities (Seemab & 
Tahmina, 2019). The majority of the population lives below the poverty 
line, children are malnourished, mothers give birth without the support of 
trained nurses, health and hygiene standards are poor, infectious diseases 
are common, and women are subject to domestic violence (Ahmad & Talib, 
2015). The country is also facing a serious climate challenge and ranks fifth 
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on the list of most vulnerable nations (Saleet, 2019). A large portion of so- 
ciety, especially those from lower socioeconomic status, are experiencing a 
water crisis due to its scarcity and poor quality (Ahmed et al., 2020). 

As a professional and academic discipline, social work is critical in 
helping to address these challenges. Social workers are implementing 
community development interventions, for example, by providing the 
general public with information about their basic human rights and 
giving them the necessary training to exercise those rights (Mehmood 
et al., 2016). Community development models have been introduced by 
numerous local and international development agencies working in di- 
verse sectors. Many of these initiatives have been highly successful and 
have gained international recognition. Some examples include the Orangi 
Pilot Project, the Agha Khan Rural Support Program, the National 
Rural Support Program, and the Punjab Community Water Supply and 
Sanitation Program (Nazuk, 2019). These local and international de- 
velopment agencies are highly engaged with social work schools across 
the country in terms of research and training, and their relationships are 
playing a vital role in the development of the profession in Pakistan. 

Gaining experience in the field, referred to as field education or prac- 
ticum, is a vital component of social work education for students. Success 
stories and reports emerging from the field have informed the moderniz- 
ation of social work curriculums and community development (Ahmed & 
Ahsan, 2014). Opportunities for students to gain training and hands-on 
field experience have been created through partnerships between social 
work schools and development agencies. Internships at active project sites 
are the most popular form of field education in Pakistan. Following the 
completion of their practicum, students are often hired by these agencies 
on a permanent basis (Asrar-ul-Hagq, 2015). 

To illustrate the importance of social work field education in com- 
munity development, this chapter describes on-site training and practi- 
cum opportunities for students in community development programs in 
Pakistan. A case study of a Pakistani community drinking water project 
provides insights into the field education model that trains practicum stu- 
dents in need assessment, community mobilization, participatory action 
research, capacity building, monitoring, evaluation, and long-term sus- 
tainability of the project. 
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Insights Into Social Work in Pakistan 


In 1953, the Government of Pakistan trained its first cohort of 65 social 
workers with the assistance of the United Nations (UN). It was an 8-month 
training certificate for in-service government officers to support the social 
welfare services sector. This short course provided a foundation for social 
work discipline in the country. Consequently, in 1956, the University of 
Punjab initiated a 2-year diploma in social work by building upon the idea 
and content from UN training resources. A social work department was 
later established at the University of Punjab and a master’s degree in social 
work program was introduced (Graham et al., 2007). 

In Pakistan, social welfare and community development are two 
important features of practice where the role of social workers has been 
established and widely accepted. Federal and provincial governments al- 
locate budgets in their annual plans to hire social workers and, as a result, 
many graduates are hired in service areas. Additionally, schools of social 
work have curriculums and field education which align with both sec- 
tors (Shah, 2015). There are defined programs and job structures for so- 
cial work graduates (Riaz, 2016), particularly within governments. Lastly, 
social work students can get internships in federal and provincial social 
welfare departments. 


Social Work, Community Development Practice, and Field Education 


Pakistan is the world’s fifth most populated country with a population of 
229,488,994 (World Population Review, 2022). Governments and public 
sector organizations in the developing world face a lack of resources and 
capacity to provide social services. To address these challenges, there are 
international frameworks and arrangements to support developing coun- 
tries (Lub, 2019). International developing agencies, such as the UN, have 
been providing resources and training, as well as introducing innovative 
best practices through capacity building arrangements and establishing 
support units to assist with social development programs in government 
organizations (Ahmad & Talib, 2015). 

The community development approach has been used as a key strat- 
egy to uplift the vulnerable communities; it is built upon the idea that 
engagement initiatives can be used to empower the end-users (commun- 
ity). Community development as a method of social work practice is well 
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established in Pakistan (Raza, 2021). Social workers play a key role in these 
initiatives by leading and coordinating the development process in the 
provision of basic human services such as water, food, health, and safety. 

To respond to the need for leadership and coordination in these in- 
itiatives, social work schools focus on community development practice 
in their curriculums. Independent certificate courses and specialization 
in community development have been commonly offered in social work 
schools across the country (Bashir & Shah, 2017). Finally, practicum stu- 
dents have internship opportunities in several community development 
projects. 


Internships in Pakistan: Field Work/Field Education/Practicum 


While social work students take part in internships in community de- 
velopment initiatives in the areas of health, education, poverty reduction, 
and sustainable development, social work is not an established discipline 
like other social sciences in Pakistan, despite the significant increase in the 
number of social work programs in the last two decades (Ansari, 2015). 
Social work must compete for placements with other social sciences that 
also offer internships in their degree programs, such as sociology, anthro- 
pology, gender studies, and development studies. Furthermore, in the job 
market there is an overlap around the subject-specific jobs (Riaz, 2017). 
The other academic disciplines mentioned above get the majority of the 
placements that are supposed to be the domain of social work (Ahmad & 
Bano, 2021). The same holds true for the number of internships available 
in government and non-governmental organizations. Thus, when social 
work students serve in their practicums and professional settings, it is 
hard for them to distinguish themselves from the students and profes- 
sionals from other social science disciplines (Naqvi & Ibrar, 2017). 

Social work also faces two other challenges in terms of field education. 
While most social work students envision their future in the social de- 
velopment sector, there is stigmatization attached to social work practice 
and training. Local communities consider social workers as the represent- 
atives of Western culture and values in society. This can be discouraging 
to students, especially when these sentiments and attitudes are expressed 
by the population while students are doing their internships (Jamal & 
Baldwin, 2019). 
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The second challenge is that there are no formal supervisory arrange- 
ments through field educators or coordinators to facilitate field education 
and practicums. This has an influence on the development of intern- 
ships as the arrangement of placements are not done in a systematic way. 
Agencies contact schools directly based on internship vacancies available, 
and conversely students can also obtain internships by directly contacting 
agencies (Ali & Rafi, 2013). 


Case Study on Community Development Initiatives in the 
Water Sector 


Background and Context 


There is considerable concern in the social work literature about global 
environmental and climate change issues. Since the most vulnerable and 
poor segments of society are also the most impacted by environmental 
degradation, these issues have a social and environmental justice dimen- 
sion (Chase, 2015). As noted earlier, Pakistan is the fifth most populous 
nation in the world and ranks among the top five countries facing global 
climate change and environmental threats (Hussain et al., 2020). Water 
quantity and water quality related issues are prevalent throughout the 
country, and they particularly affect vulnerable communities. Overall, 
75% of the population is directly or indirectly dependent on agriculture 
to earn its livelihood. Water scarcity has affected this sector at a massive 
scale. This water crisis has implications for food production and overall 
financial security of poor people (Khalid & Khan, 2020). 

Although the provision of clean drinking water is a basic human right, 
it is not being met in Pakistan. Large cities like Lahore, which has a popu- 
lation of more than 15 million, are facing a severe water crisis. Most of 
the country’s urban centres rely on underground water for their drinking 
needs, but this resource is becoming scarce (Ahmed, 2016). There is not 
enough water available in the cities for many poor people, so they migrate 
seasonally to procure enough water for their family to survive during the 
hot summer season (Ali & Ali, 2019). The quality of the available water is 
another imperative issue. As a result of environmental changes and indus- 
trial activities, drinking water is often unsafe to consume. The poor often 
cannot afford to buy potable, clean water. Furthermore, some areas are at 
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high risk of arsenic contamination. Arsenic is a poison that is tasteless, 
colorless, and odorless, and it becomes even more harmful when boiled 
(Rabbani & Fatmi, 2020). 


Community Water Supply Initiative by the Punjab Public Health 
Engineering Department 


The Punjab Community Water Supply project is a prominent community 
development initiative in the Punjab region of Pakistan. The Public Health 
Engineering Department (PHED) is planning, designing, and executing 
the water services activities with the financial support of government and 
international donors. The main objectives of this initiative are to provide 
clean drinking water and health hygiene education in the region. This 
project has been so effective that it has a presence across the Punjab prov- 
ince, which is demonstrated by the fact that every city and town in the 
region is represented in this project by community-based organizations 
(Padawangi, 2010). The Punjab Community Water Supply Project is the 
largest project of its kind in Pakistan. It provides internships and prac- 
ticums for students of social work and other disciplines, and serves as a 
great learning platform for the students, researchers, and practitioners 
(Nabi et al., 2019) 

In the past, drinking water delivery has been the role of tradition- 
al engineering-focused organizations. Until 2001, the Public Health 
Engineering Department (PHED) was mainly an engineering-focused 
entity and was responsible to provide the water services to the commun- 
ities. This department has always controlled a significant portion of the 
project in terms of its size and areas of operation. Engineers have held 
the key positions at all levels of the project (Jabeen et al., 2015). However, 
various evaluation reports have highlighted the weaknesses of this trad- 
itional model. Despite spending more than 500 billion Pakistani rupee 
of public money in the last two decades of the 20th century, PHED was 
unable to serve at a large enough scale to reach across the region, resulting 
in many communities continuing to have unsafe and insufficient drink- 
ing water (Azizullah et al., 2011). Consequently, the government began to 
explore other options with the assistance of the UN and other agencies. 
Ultimately, a community development model of water governance was 
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adopted, encouraging the engineers to step down from their traditional 
leading role in water management initiatives. 

Subsequently, social workers were assigned the primary role in de- 
cision making, and to ensure community participation in all phases of 
development, social workers needed to directly engage with communities 
(Adam & Zulu, 2020). A community development unit was introduced in 
the organizational structure of PHED, within which social workers and 
sociologists were recruited through a competitive process. Following in- 
tensive training in community development practice with the support of 
UN agencies, community development staff were appointed to all offices 
throughout the province. As a government organization with a large con- 
verging area, the PHED currently employs more than 5,000 people in over 
200 offices across the country to carry out the Community Water Supply 
Initiative (Tariq et al., 2020). The initiative includes activities such as 
needs assessment, community mobilization, training, capacity building, 
monitoring, and evaluation, as well as sustainable development. 

Students are also engaged through internships. They are able to gain 
skills and experiences while participating in the project (Khalid & Rashid, 
2020). Project leadership is well-connected with the academic community 
and includes personnel who have graduated from local universities. The 
intensive training program is facilitated by social work schools through 
seminars, workshops, and conferences (Ashiq et al., 2020). Master’s stu- 
dents also conduct research on the different aspects of this project. The 
project team cooperates to facilitate this process. Several master’s theses 
and doctoral dissertations highlight reflections on the field experience, as 
well as learning and project outcomes (Bashir, 2016). 


Prominent Project Features and Learning Opportunities for 
Practicum Students 


As highlighted earlier, the Community Water Supply Initiative is com- 
munity-focused and has a large coverage area and presence throughout 
the province. Offices and active sites are available even in small towns and 
remote areas. The range of locations makes it convenient for social work 
schools to identify internships for the practicum students. Additionally, 
this type of practicum is also preferred by students, as they can complete a 
field placement close to their homes (Ahmad & Talib, 2010). 
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As part of the supervision model, trained social workers and sociolo- 
gists oversee students in their practicum work and engage them in project 
activities. Formal documentation, such as learning agreements and con- 
tracts for practicum students, does not seem to exist in this water service 
initiative because in Pakistan, unlike in Western countries, social work 
schools and institutions are not aligned with the formal field education 
arrangements (Norrka, 2011). However, after completing their practicum, 
students need to submit a fieldwork report which is endorsed by the super- 
visor from the faculty and the agency where the practicum was completed 
(Shah & Baporikar, 2012). 

Practicum students are provided a seat in the corresponding PHED 
office and travel to field sites using agency transportation. Students’ learn- 
ing and participation in the project are based on the ongoing activities 
in the field at the time of their placement (Anwar et al., 2020). It is worth 
mentioning that, owing to the on-going activities at the project’s sites, stu- 
dents have the opportunity to understand its cycle and participate in field 
activities such as baseline surveys, needs assessments, community mo- 
bilisation, community-based organization (CBO) formation, on-site cap- 
acity building activities, office-based training of community leaders, mon- 
itoring and evaluations, operations and maintenance, and socio-economic 
sustainability measures in the project process (Khan & Bibi, 2011). Some 
of these unique features of the water service community development in- 
itiative and implications of the field education are discussed below. 

Baseline Surveys. As the very first activity in the project cycle, the 
baseline survey is where practicum students begin their learning journey. 
Supervisors in the agency encourage students to participate in baseline 
surveys and walk them through the process. Basic information such 
as population data, number of households, tribes, castes, literacy rate, 
schools, hospitals, and distance from other public facilities have been col- 
lected in the baseline surveys. The initial training is conducted for the field 
visit at the relevant office, and questionnaire templates and relevant data 
collection tools are provided. There are standard operating procedures 
for the field visits: they include information to the relevant government 
authorities, transportation, and security arrangements (Luqman et al., 
2021). Following the training sessions, students join field staff to visit the 
target community (village or town) to plan the project. Students actively 
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participate in all of the activities associated with the baseline survey and 
facilitate the project process (Khan & Jan, 2015). 

Needs Assessment. Once the baseline data has been collected, the next 
step in the project cycle is a needs assessment to help better plan a com- 
munity development project. Project team members visit the community 
and engage in a dialog to determine the community needs. A community 
may have different groups, and their preferences may not be the same as 
those of other community members (Rana & Routray, 2018). In this case, 
needs assessment procedures are the most appropriate method for iden- 
tifying the issues and problems the community is facing. The procedure 
aids in identifying the needs of various groups in a community — such as 
women — which have different needs with respect to water usage. 

Identifying the social structure of a community and its needs is cru- 
cial (Amin & Afzal, 2019). Different tribes, castes, and clans may live in 
the community, but they will not want to share the same water source with 
each other, and this could lead to conflict. The needs assessment proced- 
ure facilitates decision-making in this case. This process helps promote 
reflection by the students about their social work practice. They share their 
field reflections and stories with their fellows, supervisors, and faculty. 
Students often incorporate these field reflections into their final reports 
and conduct seminars to share their experiences after the completion of 
their practicums (Asim et al., 2016). 

Community Mobilization. High-level skills are needed to mobilize 
and engage communities to achieve the project goals, because when it 
comes to the immediate needs of people, their varying preferences emerge 
or become manifest. The severity of the problem is not always clear to 
them. For example, it can be hard for people to believe they are drink- 
ing polluted water since they have been using a water source for gener- 
ations. In some cases, people oppose development and prefer their local 
water service arrangement, even if it is unsafe (Malik et al., 2020). If this 
is the case, instead of a development project on the ground, the govern- 
ment can allocate funds to other projects. As a result, social workers use 
several strategies to mobilize the people, including awareness campaigns, 
media campaigns, and consultations with the community (Shafique & 
Warren, 2015). Gaining support from local schoolteachers and educated 
groups within society is one effective method of mobilizing communities. 
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Another way to mobilize communities is through local religious institu- 
tions. Every community has a different strategy depending on the types 
of barriers that may surface in the development process. As part of their 
training, social work students engage themselves with these types of inter- 
ventions (Khan & Irfan, 2018; Shah, 2018). 

Formation of Community-Based Organization. Forming a com- 
munity-based organization (CBO) is a crucial element of a successful 
community development program, because all future developments and 
decision-making in the selected community rest on a community organ- 
ization’s active role (Kafle, 2017). The CBO must ensure that each and 
every segment of the community is adequately represented. However, this 
is difficult to achieve in rural and tribal communities. It is often difficult 
for social workers to identify key community members and to ensure the 
participation of the youth, women, and marginalized groups in a com- 
munity organization (Ahmad, 2020). 

Communities sometimes experience major conflicts regarding the 
organization’s structure and roles. Social workers are responsible for over- 
coming these conflicts, organizing community meetings and dialogues, 
and using this as an opportunity to ensure a sustainable future for the 
initiative. A CBO that has the support of the community and was formed 
with consensus can play a key supportive role throughout the develop- 
ment process (Rafique & Khoo, 2018). Participation in the formation of 
CBOs are important educational opportunities for social work students 
and their future professional journey, as it helps them to learn more about 
the community organization. In many cases, practicum students played 
an important role in engaging women and the youth in the CBOs forma- 
tion process (Raza, 2020). 

Capacity Building and Training. Capacity building and training of 
the community and CBO members are an important part of development 
activity. In the Community-Based Water Project, trainings are primarily 
focused on water quality, availability, conservation, health and hygiene, 
resource mobilization, and use of financial resources. Professional train- 
ers, who are part of the PHED team, lead these learning activities. They 
utilize pedagogical resources such as cartoons, videos, field success stor- 
ies, and training modules to assist in this task, and they are available as 
PHED resources (Wahid et al., 2017). Two types of training are offered in 
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the water supply initiative. The first type is on-site training with a large 
number of participants. In the training program, the participants are 
motivated by success stories from around the world, and they learn about 
health and hygiene and how to combat waterborne diseases (Azhar & 
Choudhry, 2016). In the second type of training, many communities also 
mobilize their resources and bring positive changes to their local settings 
by participating in capacity building activities and in CBOs’ work. An ex- 
ample of this is the vocational training that contributed to the economic 
well-being of people (Birkinshaw et al., 2021). Training activities provide a 
unique opportunity for social work students. They participate and organ- 
ize these activities with the responsible PHED staff members. Some social 
work and sociology schools participate in these activities and facilitate the 
PHED to deliver better trainings. Some selected training happens in the 
PHED offices. Designated community members and CBO office bearers at- 
tend these trainings, which are usually donor funded (Malik & Rana, 2020). 

Monitoring and Evaluation. A strong monitoring and evaluation 
framework is necessary for community and social development. Thus, a 
dedicated monitoring and evaluation unit is part of PHED’s organisation- 
al structure. This unit is responsible for monitoring project tasks, mile- 
stones, and outcomes. Mostly, this unit’s work involves data collection and 
analysis (Nibbering, 2019). Social workers and sociologists are part of this 
unit, and they work in conjunction with other staff members who have 
skills in information technology. They assist in the use of information- 
al communication technology tools. Also, the unit serves as a data and 
resource bank for the project and supports the decision-making process 
with the daily data coming from the field (Khan, 2018). This unit has sub- 
stantial involvement in outcome assessments and socioeconomic impact 
assessments in order to meet provincial government and donors’ require- 
ments about project outcomes. 

Students with strong research skills often secure practicums/intern- 
ships in the monitoring and evaluation unit. They are mostly engaged in 
organizing and reporting data, and they use a variety of software applica- 
tions to help in the process. These students receive training and are given 
opportunities to learn how to use the software during their practicums. 
Students completing report writing or thesis work seek support from 
monitoring and evaluation staff about the latest information and data 
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pertaining to the project. Social work schools encourage their doctoral 
students to engage with the monitoring and evaluation unit in PHED, in 
order to receive advanced training in data collection and analysis (Khan 
& Anjum, 2016). 

Sustainability (Operations and Maintenance). It is the community’s 
responsibility to operate and maintain the water supply project. Whenever 
major damage or failure occurs, the government is responsible for technic- 
al and financial support. However, the community is responsible for daily 
and monthly expenses. Water is viewed as a commodity, and convincing 
people to pay for it is an ongoing challenge, especially in the initial stages 
of this development process. A billing mechanism is imperative to ensure 
the sustainability of water infrastructure (Memon, 2004). However, by im- 
plementing project interventions and analyzing field assessments, it has 
become apparent to community members that collective arrangements 
are cheaper than solutions provided individually at the household level. 
This community development initiative contributed up to a 50% reduc- 
tion in the costs of monthly electricity bills at the household level. The 
operation and maintenance mechanisms represent a major aspect in the 
overall sustainability of the project (Haq et al., 2014). 

While studying the operation and maintenance mechanisms in the 
project areas, students gain an understanding of the environmental sus- 
tainability aspect of community development projects. The future prior- 
ities of the profession and global sustainability debates make this an excel- 
lent learning opportunity for social work students (Jamshed et al., 2018). 


Conclusion 


In summary, this chapter described the successful evolution of the 
Community Water Supply Project and the unique features of this pro- 
ject, as well as how social work students can take advantage of numerous 
learning opportunities in their field practicums through this initiative. 
The elaboration on students’ training at active field sites and in collabor- 
ation with schools during their practicum, provides an inside glimpse at 
how the university and community development agency are connected 
in the development process. Stories that emerge from field practicums 
motivate and inspire students to pursue social work practice. Students 
integrate these stories into their field reflections in their final report and 
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often conduct seminars to share their experience with their fellow stu- 
dents, supervisors, and faculty. 

Over the years, community development techniques have remained 
dynamic while they evolved, but in the future more knowledge resources 
will be required in this sector to address multiple challenges, which in- 
clude climate change, environmental degradation, population growth, and 
poverty (Agyeman et al., 2016). Community development is recognized 
as an essential component of social development by global development 
agencies such as the United Nations, World Bank, and Asian Development 
Bank. This chapter demonstrates the importance of collaboration between 
social work schools and social development agencies. In the future, even 
more collaboration is needed to address the multidimensional challenges 
related to social and environmental justice. Through their internships, 
students can play a critical role in this process while learning how to be 
effective members of our profession. 
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Using an Advocacy Practicum to 
Establish a Framework for Virtual 
Community Consultations in the 
Ottawa Adult Autism Community 


Margaret Janse van Rensburg, Courtney Weaver, Christine 
Jenkins, Morgan Banister, Edward King, Sheila Bell, and 
The Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative 


It has been established by autistic advocates and authors (Arnold, 2013; 
Douglas et al., 2021; Milton, 2014; O’Dell et al., 2016; Woods et al., 2018) 
that autistic persons are experts in their experiences and are therefore 
valuable sources of information when seeking information about their 
needs. While guidance on conducting interviews and focus groups with 
autistic adults in research settings exists (Harrington et al., 2014; Johnson, 
2014; McEvenue, 2013; Tager-Flushberg et al., 2017), little has been writ- 
ten on how to establish favourable practices for consulting with autistic 
adults outside of a formal research environment. Consulting the public is 
an important step in social work community practice (Hardcastle et al., 
2004) and is necessary to provide services, supports, and funding that is 
appropriate for targeted communities. 

The Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative (OAAI) is a grassroots organ- 
ization that was founded in Ottawa, Canada. It is committed to using a 
community-driven approach in adult autism community development. 
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The organization identified the need to consult with the adult autism com- 
munity in Ottawa in order to build a strong knowledge base and gather 
information about the community. However, prior to consulting the adult 
autism community, it was important to pilot a consultation process with 
autistic steering committee members. 

This chapter outlines the processes where members of the OAAI 
were joined by an advocacy practicum student to establish a strategy to 
host virtual consultations with the adult autism community in Ottawa. 
Informed by critical autism studies, which centre autistic persons as ex- 
perts in autism (Douglas et al., 2021; Milton, 2014; O’Dell et al., 2016), and 
critical pedagogy, which emphasizes critical consciousness as a means for 
political participation (Giroux, 2010), they created together an Instructions 
and Guidance Document and a set of recommendations which engage the 
adult autism community in virtual consultations. 

Ona note about language, the term autistic is used in line with autism 
terminology guidelines published by Autism: The International Journal of 
Research and Practice (n.d.), which advises authors to be informed by the 
critical autism studies literature and to use personal preferences of autistic 
people actively involved in authorship. 


Conducting Research with Autistic People 


Previous autism research offers guidance on gathering information about 
autistic persons, which has been criticized by critical, feminist, and autis- 
tic scholars as perpetuating power imbalances (Bumiller, 2008; Douglas 
et al., 2021; O'Dell et al., 2016; Woods et al., 2018). Traditional autism 
research focuses on seeking a cause, cure, or techniques for coping with 
something that is perceived as not desirable (Arnold, 2013; McGuire, 2016; 
Verhoeff, 2012). This approach can perpetuate potentially ableist discours- 
es (Bottema-Beutel et al., 2021). 

When seeking information about the needs of autistic persons, 
some literature indicates that information about autism can be obtained 
from people who, although not autistic themselves, may be close to au- 
tistic persons such as service providers and family members (Dickie et 
al., 2009; Nealy et al., 2012; Shepherd & Waddell, 2015; Woodgate et al., 
2008). While literature on consulting with autistic persons holds valuable 
knowledge about encouragement, support needs, and tools that can be of 
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assistance, as well as consent and communication needs (Harrington et 
al., 2014; Johnson, 2014; McEvenue, 2013; Pellicano et al., 2014; Shepherd 
& Waddell, 2015; Tager-Flushberg et al., 2017), this research does not seek 
to create a dialogic relationship or partnerships with participants; instead, 
it focuses on research in academic spaces. Working from a critical autism 
studies and critical pedagogy lens, the members of the OAAI sought to 
establish a way to consult in an inclusive and accessible way with autistic 
adults in a community setting. 


Conceptual Lens 


Critical autism studies centres autistic persons as experts in autism 
(Douglas et al., 2021; Milton, 2014; O’Dell et al., 2016). The emerging field 
of critical autism studies is offering a scholastic perspective which seeks to 
explore and challenge power narratives surrounding autism (Milton, 2014; 
O'Dell et al., 2016), allowing autistic people to “reclaim autism narratives” 
(Woods et al., 2018, p. 977). The concept of critical autism studies has been 
in existence since at least 2010, when Orsini and Davidson introduced 
the term during a workshop at the University of Ottawa (Breen, 2017). It 
developed further in Laurence Arnold’s introduction of Autonomy, the 
Critical Journal of Autism Studies (Woods et al., 2013). While critical autism 
studies literature is not widely apparent within social work, focusing on in- 
dividual and group empowerment is in line with social work’s overarching 
goals (Bishop-Fitzpatrick et al., 2018; Carter, 2010; Carter & Wilson, 2013; 
Haney, 2018; Haney & Cullen, 2018; Mogro-Wilson et al., 2014). 

Critical autism studies pair well with the participatory and collab- 
orative approach of critical pedagogy. As a perspective, critical pedagogy 
works towards “education that is concerned with questions of justice, 
democracy, and ethical claims” (Kincheloe, 2008, p. 7). It is grounded in 
Paulo Freire’s concept of radical pedagogy (Carroll, 2013) in his ground- 
breaking book Pedagogy of the Oppressed (2018). Critical pedagogy chal- 
lenges mainstream educational assumptions that a learner is a blank 
slate who learns through deposits of information. Through a dialogical 
approach where power is shared, critical thinking, self-reflection, and im- 
agination are fostered. Rather than identifying practices and methods of 
instruction, critical pedagogy aims to prepare individuals to use know- 
ledge, skills, and social relations, regardless of their social location, in 
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order to be critical thinkers (Giroux, 2010). In this way, critical pedagogy 
emphasizes critical consciousness as a means for political participation 
by acknowledging historic precedent, one’s own and others’ experiences, 
and the future (Giroux, 2010). Of central concern in critical pedagogy is 
understanding how education and knowledge are constructed in society 
by the powerful, in order to gain awareness of the impacts of how this 
knowledge is used and to challenge the structures that maintain societal 
power imbalances (Kincheloe, 2008). Informed by critical pedagogy, we 
were focused not only on knowledge construction, but also on co-develop- 
ing knowledge that would be used in the future to engage the adult autism 
community in virtual consultations. 

Therefore, the members of the OAAI engaged in a dialogical, prob- 
lem-posing, participatory process which seeks to emphasize the know- 
ledges of autistic adults in creating safe, equitable, and engaged spaces 
when being consulted. Using critical consciousness, developing a deeper 
understanding the social and cultural world, and applying this knowledge 
in actions was a goal for each person involved within this process (Freire, 
2018). Therefore, acknowledging societal hegemony and being actively en- 
gaged in personal and social change through equitable knowledge genera- 
tion was necessary (Barak, 2016). 

Framed by critical and emancipatory theories, the OAAI was aware 
that the typical virtual consultation setting was not accessible to, or in- 
clusive of, the adult autism community. By informing future virtual con- 
sultations with autistic persons’ experiences, the OAAI could create a way 
to prepare members of the Ottawa adult autism community to engage in 
accessible and inclusive virtual consultations. 


Situating the Practicum 


The project was situated in Ottawa, Canada’s capital region, where neo- 
liberalism influences the social welfare services and supports available 
(Braedley & Luxton, 2010). Ideologically, neoliberalism prioritizes a free 
market and promotes privatization in the provision of welfare supports 
and services (Fanelli & Thomas, 2011). Past political and advocacy activity 
has resulted in limited social welfare supports pertaining to autistic chil- 
dren (Perry, 2002), while the needs of autistic children are being addressed 
under provincial legislation (see Janse van Rensburg, 2020). However, 
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specific autism funding is removed at age 18 (Ministry of Children, 
Community and Social Services, 2021) and disability supports are insuffi- 
cient to assist autistic persons accessing and securing economic and social 
inclusion (Canadian Autism Spectrum Disorder Alliance [CASDA], 2020; 
Canadian Academy of Health Sciences [CAHS], 2021). Therefore, a key 
concern for persons affected by autism in Ottawa, Ontario, is the inad- 
equate supports, services, and funding for autistic adults. 

In 2008, Autism Ontario published Forgotten: Ontario Adults with 
Autism and Adults with Aspergers, which specifically recommended a 
policy framework to assist autistic adults with financial supports exter- 
nal to existing programs: day supports which work towards social and 
economic inclusion; programs ensuring safety and well-being for autistic 
adults; options for supported housing; and professional supports. This 
policy framework was based on standard eligibility criteria and designed 
to provide a centre that connects autistic adults and their families with 
services, support, and information (Autism Ontario, 2008). Twelve years 
after the publication of this report, there has been little development with 
respect to municipal, provincial, or federal action towards meeting the 
goal of establishing a network to assist autistic adults in accessing services, 
supports, and funding (Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative [OAAJ], 2021). To 
meet this gap, the OAAI, which was created in 2017 with the goal of as- 
sessing the needs of autistic adults in Ottawa, aims to establish a network 
that meets the services and support needs for autistic adults. 


Organization: The Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative (OAAI) 


The OAAI is a volunteer grassroots organization comprised of members 
that include autistic adults, family members, and allies. In 2019, the OAAI 
received a seed grant from the Ontario Trillium Foundation, in partner- 
ship with Autism Ontario, to help adults on the autism spectrum and their 
families to find the supports and services they need. As a grassroots or- 
ganization, the OAAI is an organization still in its infancy that is led by a 
volunteer steering committee of autistic people, family members of autistic 
adults, services providers, and professionals in the field of autism. While 
the organization currently does not have a governance structure, members 
of the steering committee pursue goals of acquiring funding community 
outreach, volunteer co-ordination, and maintaining group resilience. 
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To ease the access to supports and services needed by adults on the 
autism spectrum and their families, the OAAIT’s first step was to conduct 
a community needs assessment. However, it was necessary to find an 
approach that was accessible and inclusive. A team was established that 
brought together members of the steering committee to develop and pilot 
a virtual community consultation process. This pilot project would estab- 
lish a framework for hosting wider virtual community consultations with 
the adult autism community in Ottawa. Members of the steering com- 
mittee included Christine Jenkins, Courtney Weaver, Edward King, and 
Morgan Banister. 


Participants in the Pilot Consultation 


Christine Jenkins, Courtney Weaver, Edward King, and Morgan Banister 
were integral in the process of developing guidance for hosting commun- 
ity consultations with the adult autism community. As autistic steering 
committee members, they acted as participants in the pilot consultation. 
Each member brought their own expertise: Christine, diagnosed at aged 
48, is co-author of Spectrum Women: Walking to the Beat of Autism (2018). 
Courtney, diagnosed with Asperger’s Syndrome at age 4, works four jobs 
within accessibility. Edward, diagnosed at age 3 with language delays, 
gives talks at schools and workshops about autism, bullying, and over- 
coming challenges. Finally, Morgan is an autistic adult who is engaged 
in Autism Ontario’s Ottawa Chapter and is a dedicated member of two 
autistic adult social support groups. Working in collaboration with the 
rest of the OAAI team, these participants co-constructed knowledge in 
a dialogical, problem-posing, participatory process seeking critical con- 
sciousness with an advocacy student who emphasized their knowledge in 
creating safe, equitable, and engaged spaces for the adult autism commun- 
ity to be consulted. 


Advocacy Practicum 


Carleton University’s School of Social Work requires doctoral students 
in social work to complete an advocacy practicum as a pass/fail course 
(Carleton University, n.d.). Differing from a traditional placement or 
practicum which is offered at the Bachelor or Masters’ level, the advocacy 
practicum is proposed by the student and approved by their graduate 
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supervisor. The practicum allows for 130 hours of work during the term 
when the practicum takes place. 

Margaret Janse van Rensburg was a first-year Social Work PhD stu- 
dent who had recently completed their Master of Social Work, when, in 
the summer of 2020, she became a non-autistic ally and steering commit- 
tee member of the OAAI. She became aware that the advocacy practicum 
provided an opportunity to contribute more to the OAAI; this was an 
opportune moment for her to build community connections for future 
practical work and research with the autistic community. Furthermore, 
the OAAI recognized that it would be beneficial to have a practicum stu- 
dent, in the fall of 2020, to contribute towards the OAAI’s work through 
three major facets: (1) resources for sustainability; (2) building capacity 
and engagement; and (3) supporting collaboration. 

Asa practicum student, Margaret was overseen by three supervisors: a 
social worker with expertise in working with autistic older youth, autistic 
adults, and their families; a speech-language pathologist with expertise in 
non-verbal/non-vocal autism; and a psychotherapist transition specialist 
with expertise in working with autistic adults in academic settings. These 
three supervisors were co-founders of the organization. Sheila Bell dir- 
ectly supervised the co-development of the Instructions and Guidance 
Document, bringing her expertise in working with autistic people for 
more than 30 years. 


Methodology 


Problem-posing education is a concept developed by Paulo Freire (2018) 
which focuses on developing critical thinking skills. It is a liberating al- 
ternative to the banking model of education, which seeks to deposit fact- 
oids and information into a person, upholding power imbalances between 
a teacher and a learner and colonizing the mind of the recipient. Engaging 
in a methodology of problem-posing education requires dialogue. Since 
all are learners, power imbalances are challenged and restructured. 

We applied the concept of problem-posing education by establish- 
ing a four-phase process in which all members of the consultation team 
could learn through dialogue, which would inform our future virtu- 
al community consultations with the Ottawa adult autism community. 
Inspired by Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Freire, 2018), this four-phase 
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methodology developed through collaboration and participation of all au- 
thors. Positivism, scientism, and rigour were not aims in our work; rather, 
we were informed by flexible, subjective, narrative, and autistic-informed 
methods. Each of the phases, outlined below, included different questions 
for different members. 

Members were invited to take part in the pilot consultation, and a date 
and time for the pilot consultation was decided based on consensus. The 
student and her supervisor collected data collaboratively through detailed 
notetaking during the virtual consultation, and by engaging with par- 
ticipants through email correspondence. The data were verified by each 
participant when they collaboratively participated in making a filmed and 
video-recorded presentation. This process allowed the authors to co-de- 
velop a way to consult with members of the adult autism community in an 
accessible and inclusive fashion. 

Carleton University’s Research Ethics Board was informed of the pilot 
consultation. The processes covered in this chapter fall under the scope of 
the Tri-Council Policy Statement 2 (2018) Article 2.5 “Quality Assurance 
and Quality Improvement Studies.” 

It is of key importance to note that all authors are white, cisgender, and 
vocal. The experiences and recommendations that were identified, how- 
ever, were based on each author’s understanding of their identity in reflec- 
tion to others; thus, the team was, as a whole, able to identify support needs 
for virtual community consultations outside of their own experiences. 


Four-Phase Process 


The four-phase process included different questions for each phase in or- 
der to generate dialogue and feedback. Dialogue and mutual respect were 
necessary throughout the process, as critical consciousness was a goal 
for each person involved in this process (Freire, 2018). These phases re- 
sulted in a final set of instructions and guidance for our future virtual 
consultations. 


Phase 1: Problem Posing to the Student 


Phase one consisted of problem posing to the student. Sheila, as practicum 
supervisor, posed the problem to Margaret, that is, the needed require- 
ment to create guidelines for an accessible and inclusive space to conduct 
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community virtual consultations. To address this problem, a task was cre- 
ated to pilot our virtual consultation process by securing a space where we 
could learn from Christine, Courtney, Edward, and Morgan. The goal was 
to develop virtual consultation strategies while Margaret would facilitate 
a pilot virtual consultation. 

Creating an online space that was inclusive and accessible for autis- 
tic steering committee members represented a challenge for Margaret. 
Autistic people interpret the world differently (Milton & Bracher, 2013). 
Some autistic people have communication difficulties, both in terms of 
hearing and speaking, and by way of social communication, such as read- 
ing other people’s cues, being comfortable in a group setting, or negotiat- 
ing a social situation (Anderson et al., 2018; Ward & Webster, 2018). While 
some autistics have praised zoom for its accessibility (Lawrence, 2021), a 
virtual setting could increase barriers in social communication because 
many social cues are removed when one is looking through a screen instead 
of being in a live room. It can make reading the body language and facial 
expressions in real time extremely difficult (Bailenson, 2021; Wolf, 2020). 

Inspired by the work of Carol Gray (2010), a speech-language pathol- 
ogist who conceptualized social stories, and the business environment’s 
Standard Operating Procedure, the problem posed to the student was 
addressed by creating an Instructions and Guidance Document for the 
pilot virtual consultation. This document was designed to give detailed 
information to Christine, Courtney, Edward, and Edward, so that when 
they began the virtual consultation, they had a guiding document and 
a troubleshooting guide for whatever might happen during the meeting. 
This was meant to promote comfort, coping, and increased communi- 
cation, especially when talking about difficult topics such as support re- 
quirements and needs. 


Phase 2: Student Problem Solving 


Phase two consisted of student problem solving. Margaret researched the 
process of facilitating virtual consultations and focus groups with autistic 
adults and created the first draft of an Instructions and Guidance Document 
surrounding four guiding questions for the virtual consultation. Margaret 
knew that this was a two-part task: first, to create the document, second, 
to facilitate a discussion guided by the document. To complete the first 
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task, research was required surrounding how to best prepare for and run 
virtual consultations in non-overwhelming ways. Margaret considered 
the following aspects: 

Technology. While technology offers many alternative and creative 
ways of collecting information and fostering engagement, it also comes 
with some challenges. It had to be considered that everybody’s comfort 
levels with technology differed, and therefore it was necessary to iden- 
tify how to enter a Zoom meeting for the virtual consultation session. We 
opted to keep technological features simple during the session. A Zoom 
meeting was chosen as a means of virtual communication (Zoom Video 
Communications, Inc., 2020), because this broadly popular technology 
had been previously used for steering committee meetings (Iqbal, 2020; 
Richter, 2021). No special features, such as polling or word cloud creation, 
were used for members to access the virtual consultation through Zoom’s 
dial-in phone option (Zoom Video Communications, Inc., 2020). 

Confidentiality and Privacy. While a virtual consultation may be able 
to create an environment where people bounce ideas off one another and 
share experiences, they might disclose issues that they do not want others 
to know or tell. Therefore, setting ground rules for the virtual consultation 
was important to ensure safety for each person in this environment. 

Ground rules included acknowledging that discussion at a Zoom 
meeting is public (other people may hear your opinions and perspectives); 
getting meeting participants to agree that information about the group 
discussion can be shared, but names and/or identifying details of indi- 
vidual group members must not be shared; asking all in attendance not 
to name or give identifying details of friends or others they wish to share 
information/feedback with (protecting other’s privacy and confidential- 
ity); acknowledging that facilitators write down details from the group 
discussion, while names of the individuals who make comments are not to 
be recorded; and assurance that no audio or video recording of the session 
is allowed. 

Accommodations. Disability-related accommodations are a human 
right (Canadian Human Rights Act, RSC 1985, c H-6). It was therefore 
necessary to be willing to accommodate our participants during the virtu- 
al consultation process. Each participant could request accommodations. 
Furthermore, there were alternative opportunities for accommodations to 
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be provided. These were called “tips” on the Instructions and Guidance 
Document. Tips included having someone to contact prior to the virtu- 
al consultation to talk through technological, social, or other issues that 
could arise; ensuring that each participant is aware that there were no 
“right” or “wrong” answers; providing a contact email for participants to 
follow up if they do not have time to give a complete answer, or if they 
have more information to share after the virtual consultation; giving re- 
minders to the facilitator to repeat the question in different ways in case a 
participant is unsure about the meaning of the question; allowing people 
to take breaks as needed; and providing contacts for support during and 
after the meeting. 

Sharing Space. Considering that there may be certain times when 
people may dominate discussions, or times when people may ramble, it was 
important to identify that space needed to be shared. Therefore, a certain 
time and order for people to speak was presented in the preparation docu- 
ment. This could foster an environment where everyone could contribute. 

Taking a Break. In the past, members of the steering committee had 
advocated the need to take breaks during meetings. Therefore, a planned 
break was presented and any conversations during that time was put on 
pause. No conversations could happen during that break so people would 
know that they were not missing out on anything critical. During this 
time, all were instructed to turn off their microphones and cameras. 

Lateness. Finally, considering what would happen if a person was late 
or did not show up, and whether this would disrupt the virtual consulta- 
tion process was important. It can be disruptive to a consultation setting, 
and disrespectful to the members being consulted, when a member shows 
up late. Therefore, in this setting, instructions requested that participants 
acknowledge if they were going to be late or miss the session to let the 
facilitators know prior to the session. While no members were late for the 
pilot virtual consultation, having two facilitators present during virtual 
community consultations proved useful for letting in people who were late 
in joining, and sending them a message to help them catch up on what 
they may have missed. 
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Phase 3: Problem Posing to the Community 


Considering the universal design for learning (Meyer et al., 2014) to 
optimize choice and autonomy during the session, Margaret drafted the 
Instructions and Guidance Document based on accessibility, while recog- 
nizing different needs for different people. As a speech-language patholo- 
gist, Sheila then ensured that the document was written in an accessible, 
plain English script. In the end, we had a document, a guiding virtual 
consultation script, and a post-virtual consultation feedback email. 

While Margaret developed a draft of the Instructions and Guidance 
Document under the specific guidance and support of her supervisor 
Sheila, the utility of this document was unknown. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to pose the problem to the community by hosting a pilot consultation 
which applied the Instructions and Guidance Document. 

Led by Margaret and co-facilitated by Sheila, the pilot virtual consul- 
tation began by welcoming participants Christine, Courtney, Edward, and 
Morgan. The purpose of the virtual consultation was identified as to “test 
run” one of the virtual consultation meetings that would be held in the 
future by the OAAI. This meeting was hosted on 15 October 2020. 

Prior to getting started with the virtual consultation, Margaret over- 
viewed the key information from the Instructions and Guidance Document 
(see Table 12.1). The problem of how to create an accessible and inclusive 
virtual consultation setting was then introduced to the community by en- 
gaging them in a discussion. 

At the beginning, each participant introduced themselves briefly. 
Prior to having a five-minute break, two questions aiming at improving 
our goals as an organization were discussed. The first question was “how 
do you think we can advertise our consultations to autistic adults?” The 
second question was “what is important to consider in the selection of 
participants for the consultation sessions?” A third question, asked after a 
short break, was “how can we make sure that the ASD perspective stays at 
the centre of the OAAI project?” The last question was “do you have any 
suggestions for changing/improving the structure of our regular steering 
committee meetings?” 

The consultation was one-hour long (11:30 AM to 12:30 PM), allowing 
for a break half-way through the meeting (12:00 to 12:05). Approximately 
ten minutes were spent on each question. Each person was called upon 
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Table 12.1: Final Instructions and Guidance Document Revised by All 
Authors 


INSTRUCTIONS AND GUIDANCE DOCUMENT 


Goal of the virtual consultation session 
Why your attendance is important 


Accommodations and accessibility, and how to request 


How to join the virtual consultation 


Who to contact if you have trouble 


Who will be at the virtual consultation 


Familiar/unfamiliar faces (may or may not include names) 


Confidentiality and privacy 


Any ethics considerations 


Agenda 

Questions discussed & break 

Any activities that may happen & any technological needs 

How to contribute in vocal ways (leadership and structure of consulting) 
How to contribute in non-vocal ways 


How to contribute after the virtual consultation 


Break 
How to take one outside of the formal break 


When the break will happen 


Support during and after the meeting 


twice per question to ensure that everyone had a chance to speak. After 
the break, the discussion was more in-depth. At this point, participants 
may have felt comfortable building off one another's ideas. The pilot virtu- 
al consultation concluded with a thank-you, a reminder that people could 
continue to contribute through email, and a reminder that people could 
reach out for support if needed after the virtual consultation. After the 
virtual consultation, an email sent to all participants repeated this infor- 
mation and asked them to identify ways in which the virtual consultation 


process could have improved. 
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Phase 4: Community Problem Solving 


From the pilot virtual consultation, the participants identified the ways 
in which the Instructions and Guidance Document could be improved, 
while confirming that this document was useful and successful for guid- 
ing people through a community virtual consultation. Furthermore, they 
noted that this document was helpful for guiding people through the be- 
ginning of the meeting — which included the purpose of the consultation; 
the confidentiality and privacy protocol; the limited length for answers; 
the expectation for introductions; overviews of differing community 
guidelines regarding sharing space and how to share more information; a 
following-through with a break; and knowing when and how the consul- 
tation would end. 

During the virtual pilot consultation, Christine, Courtney, Edward, 
and Morgan identified that autistic adults would like to see more autistic 
leadership, more autistic people “on board” and in central positions, and 
more agency given to autistic persons; they also mentioned a need for pub- 
lic education around autism and regularity surrounding OAAI meeting 
structures. After the virtual consultation, each participant contributed to 
the creation of a collaborative presentation to reflect on the process. This 
fourth and final step, the finalization of the Instructions and Guidance 
Document and the collaborative presentation, was a community solution 
to the problem of creating accessible and inclusive virtual consultation 
settings for the adult autism community. 


Discussion and Recommendations 


Reflecting about favorable practices for virtual consultations with autistic 
adults, Morgan, Edward, Christine, and Courtney identified several key 
considerations: preparing for the virtual consultation through informa- 
tion sharing and checking in; emphasizing leadership and organization; 
and using facilitation strategies that foster accessibility through breaks 
and positive attitudes. 


Preparation for the Virtual Consultation 


It is necessary to give information prior to a virtual consultation ses- 
sion about why attendance is important. This is because autistic adults 
may wonder about whether the virtual consultation is meaningful for 
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the participant, and if they feel that they can contribute to the goals of 
the virtual consultation. By providing in the Instructions and Guidance 
Document clear reasons for the virtual consultation and the importance 
of its attendance, autistic adults may be more willing to attend and partici- 
pate in virtual consultation sessions. 

Furthermore, knowing who would be at the virtual consultation ses- 
sion helps with preparing autistic adults for understanding what the virtual 
consultation setting would look like, especially when this involves people 
they know — although there may be risks when participants already know 
one another. This provides them with an opportunity to consider whether 
there would be new or familiar faces, adding to increased comfort in the 
virtual consultation setting. 

Checking in 24 hours prior to the session as a reminder of the upcom- 
ing virtual consultation and ensuring the emotional well-being of autis- 
tic adults during virtual consultations is very important, especially when 
touching on more sensitive topics such as housing and service needs. A 
pre-check-in would allow the participants to identify the time, the date, 
the topics covered in the session, and how to access the virtual consulta- 
tion; a pre-check-in would also provide the opportunity to ask the partici- 
pants how they are feeling about joining the virtual consultation setting. 
During the session, checking-in should focus on bringing attention to the 
topic of discussion to ensure that participants understand the questions 
being asked, while inquiring whether additional resources and support 
can be provided to meet the emotional needs of the autistic adults being 
consulted. 


Leadership 

Leadership is important in consulting autistic adults. Having organized 
leaders who can address potential confusion, unite persons, and make 
those being consulted feel like a team is necessary. This can be achieved 
by having a common goal. When consulting with autistic adults, however, 
allowing for autonomy is of priority: therefore, greater autistic-led con- 
sultation is better. If the virtual consultation leader is not autistic, having 
a co-leader who is autistic could be helpful as they can identify ways to 
structure the virtual consultation which consider autistic neurodiversity 
requirements, provide support with how to manage political discussions 
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that may arise, and model autistic self-determination and self-advocacy 
for virtual consultation with participants. This was a learning experience 
in our virtual consultation process, as the leader was not autistic and 
therefore faced additional hurdles in ensuring accessibility. 

Leaders should structure virtual consultations in an organized fash- 
ion, as autistic persons may prefer routine and structure. In a virtual set- 
ting, having everyone on mute while the host primarily leads the discus- 
sion, identifies who speaks in an order, and gives everyone a chance to 
speak can be helpful. This is providing that everyone knows this procedure 
prior to the beginning of the virtual consultation. If there is a point in the 
virtual consultation when it is clear that someone wants to say something 
or has something to say, the host then tries to find an occasion for them to 
mention it there, and then adjusts accordingly, or they can identify an al- 
ternative way for them to provide this information such as through email 
or through a chat function. This prevents interruptions and confusion, 
which should be avoided in the virtual consultation environment. 


Facilitation Strategies 


Consultations with autistic adults should not only focus on vocal data 
collection strategies, otherwise known as spoken word. They should also 
provide an opportunity to type on a tablet/computer/phone, use art, use 
sign language, and have other representatives support their virtual con- 
sultation input such as a support worker or parent. Those consulting with 
autistic adults will need to be aware that not all autistic people speak, and 
some selectively speak. The use of multiple modalities thus engages autis- 
tic persons, not only a certain sub-population. Subtitles, captioning, and 
translation are other types of accommodation that not only help autistic 
persons but can help everyone else. While it can be challenging to always 
provide all accommodations and accessibility features when checking in 
with autistic participants prior to consulting with them, it is a priority to 
identify any accessibility features which may facilitate the participant’s en- 
gagement in the virtual consultation process. Accessibility is not a hurdle: 
it isa commitment. 

Additionally, when hosting virtual consultations, it is important to 
give participants an opportunity to contribute after the virtual consulta- 
tion has ended. Everyone’s processing speeds differ, and therefore giving 
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an opportunity for post hoc contributions can identify differing perspec- 
tives that were part of virtual consultation conversations. Furthermore, 
giving an opportunity to communicate further thoughts after the virtual 
consultation has ended provides participants with a way to give feedback 
on the virtual consultation process. Through this, facilitators can identify 
ways to improve future virtual consultations, while gathering information 
that contributes to the goals of the virtual consultations. 


Foster Positive Attitudes and Atmospheres 


As facilitators, we are often unaware of what is happening in a participant’s 
life prior to the virtual consultation or their previous history with virtual 
consultation processes. People may have different attitudes and agendas 
in joining a virtual consultation. It is important for those creating virtual 
consultation environments to be aware of the multiplicity of experiences 
of participants, and to aim towards creating an environment that is wel- 
coming. Facilitators must aim to foster an environment whereby people 
feel that it will be interesting to learn something new, where their presence 
is important, and that the environment will be calm and relaxing. All this 
information can be provided in the instructions and guidance given to 
participants prior to the beginning of the virtual consultation. 

One such way to create an environment which is calm, welcoming, 
and open, is to implement breaks as these can promote a positive vir- 
tual consultation atmosphere. Sometimes, the virtual consultation en- 
vironment can become overwhelming, and the amount of information 
being presented and asked about can begin to confuse the participants. 
Providing a planned break can allow for body and mind to rest, and for 
participants to come back feeling refreshed and ready to contribute again. 
Furthermore, letting participants know they can take their own breaks as 
needed, and that they can request one or take one themselves can foster 
a safe, engaging, and comfortable virtual consultation environment for 
autistic adults. 

Through the four-phase process, we established the Instructions and 
Guidance Document to serve as guidelines for consulting a diverse sample 
of the Ottawa adult autism community “to voice opinions and provide 
input on needed services/supports” (Autism Ontario, 2021, n.d.). The 
results of the broader virtual consultations can be found on the OAAT’s 
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website: https://ottawaadultautism.com/. Furthermore, recommenda- 
tions in preparation, leadership, and facilitation were established. These 
guidelines and recommendations promote dialogic discussions, equit- 
able environments, and engagement among those involved, allowing for 
a positive atmosphere which provides multiple avenues for autistic adult 
participation. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has presented a four-phase pedagogical process that has led 
to the development of a strategy to engage the adult autism community in 
virtual consultations. As a result, an Instructions and Guidance Document 
and key recommendations, informed by problem-posing education and 
critical reflection, were developed, proposed, and created. This offers a 
way for the OAAI to continue future work with the adult autism com- 
munity in Ottawa. 

A strategy was developed and refined. In virtual consultations, it is 
useful to have an Instructions and Guidance Document to assist partici- 
pant well-being; to instruct how to join the virtual consultation; to en- 
sure confidentiality and privacy ground rules; to present the agenda and 
provide explanation for when to plan for a break during the consultation; 
and to demonstrate how to access support during or after the consulta- 
tion. It is of utmost importance to set up participants for success in virtual 
consultations prior to engaging in the consultation proper. Additionally, 
the significance of leadership in facilitating virtual consultations and the 
impact of attitude and atmosphere on participants were noted. 

Overall, an advocacy practicum environment provided the PhD stu- 
dent with an avenue to develop virtual consultation skills in fostering en- 
gaged and inclusive environments for autistic adults. In the four-phase 
process, she learned about the development of community problem-solv- 
ing skills through the problem-posing education model. Future commun- 
ity field placements can assist grassroots organizations in establishing 
practices for broader community consultations through co-learning with 
steering committee members. By running a pilot consultation, students 
gain valuable knowledge in identifying community resources and oppor- 
tunities for organizational growth, and in discovering avenues for future 
work of the organization. 
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Author Note 


The virtual consultations run by the Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative, 
which adopted the framework referenced in this chapter, were funded by 
the Ontario Trillium Foundation. Findings from the virtual consultations 
can be found at https://ottawaadultautism.com/project-reports/. Some of 
these reflections were presented at the Canadian Association of Social 
Work Education (CASWE) 2021 conference. There are no conflicts of in- 
terest to disclose. 
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The Service Provider’s Dilemma: 
Confronting the Challenges of Service 
Delivery for Undocumented Victims of 
Intimate Partner Violence 


Nicole Balbuena 


Social service providers, such as social workers, often confront challenges 
in the delivery of services. However, there is a better need to understand 
these challenges for undocumented people. Although intimate partner 
violence (IPV) agencies claim to offer services to all demographics — race, 
sexuality, gender, and most importantly, legal status — institutional poli- 
cies and practices can impose restrictions on how service providers deliver 
support and services. 

IPV is defined as physical, emotional, economic, verbal, and spiritual 
abuse that occurs within an intimate relationship — regardless of one’s 
racial, income, cultural, socioeconomic status, or sexual orientation — 
where one partner asserts his/her/their power and control over the other 
partner (Marrs Fuchsel & Brummett, 2020). Prior research has revealed 
that immigrants who are victims of IPV have limited access to resources 
such as social and health care (Marrs Fuchsel & Brummett, 2020; Reina 
& Lohman, 2015). But there is limited research addressing the limitations 
and experiences of IPV service providers when delivering services to un- 
documented victims of IPV. It is critically important to understand the 
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perspectives of IPV service providers, for they can inform state policy that 
culturally responsive practices and policies need to be implemented to 
remove structural and institutional barriers impeding IPV services pro- 
viders — such as social workers — from delivering services to the undocu- 
mented populations. 

Drawing on twelve in-depth interviews with IPV service providers, 
the study was conducted to examine how the legal status of the victim in- 
fluences the way providers deliver their (in)formal services and resources. 
The snowballing sampling method was used to recruit participants from 
eight IPV agencies in Orange County (OC), California. OC was an ideal 
location because it has a relatively high number of undocumented people 
(289,000), who represent 9.6% of the total undocumented population in 
the United States (Public Policy Institute of California [PPIC], 2011). 

Findings reveal that IPV service providers encounter social and struc- 
tural barriers when delivering IPV services to the undocumented popula- 
tion, despite those services being “openly” accessible to them. Specifically, 
IPV service providers face various obstacles such as immigration policies 
(e.g., public charge), which limit them from providing formal support to 
undocumented clients; they are further restricted by the politics of the 
IPV agency (i.e., how funding is being allocated); and they also lack cul- 
tural humility. 

This study explores the limitations of the IPV service providers when 
delivering formal resources to undocumented people before, during, and 
after an abusive relationship. Three key findings were made manifest in 
this study: (1) restrictive eligibility and selection process; (2) fear of de- 
portation while accessing services; and (3) lack of valid social security 
number. Overall, the findings suggested that a restrictive process aimed 
to eliminate undesirable (prospective) clients creates structural barriers 
and politics within the IPV agency, which, in turn, inform how the agency 
provides services to undocumented victims of IPV. 


Literature Review 


A large body of literature demonstrates that the immigrant population 
in the US has limited access to formal resources such as social, legal, 
and health services, as well as basic human and social capital resources 
(Fuchsel & Murphy, 2012; O’Neal & Beckman, 2016; Runner et al., 2009). 
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While institutional systems in society are, in part, instruments of oppres- 
sion that exclude vulnerable populations from accessing services and re- 
sources in various sectors, the undocumented status of an individual can 
add another layer of exclusion and social marginalization. 

The legal status of immigrant women could influence how they under- 
stand and perceive their IPV, how they access resources in the US, and 
how they should respond to law enforcement regarding the nature and 
severity of their abuse (Erez et al., 2017). The persistent lack of formal and 
material resources leads them to find informal alternatives to seek assist- 
ance through their immigrant community organizations that offer a sense 
of “physical security, social standing, and legal stability” (Erez et al., 2017, 
p. 50). Their inability to seek external support, such as government and 
social service agencies, is influenced by their negative experiences with the 
legal system in the US, which produces a lack of trust in the law enforce- 
ment agency, government authorities, and immigration policies (Erez et 
al., 2017). Ingram et al. (2010) found similar responses from immigrant 
victims of IPV claiming that they fear and mistrust the legal system, espe- 
cially when applying for legal services (e.g., restraining order), regardless 
of their eligibility. 

Likewise, immigration status can cause complex situations immi- 
grants have to face in their daily lives, especially when they encounter the 
criminal justice system (Erez et al., 2017). Just like US native-born citizens, 
noncitizens have basic constitutional rights such as freedom of religion 
and speech, equal protection, and the right to due process (American Civil 
Liberties Union [ACLU], 2018). However, noncitizens remain a vulnerable 
population as they face deportation at the federal and state level. With 
the increase of mass deportation throughout the years, immigrant women 
are reluctant to seek IPV services and report their abuse to the criminal 
justice system due to the fear of deportation for themselves, their family, 
or their partner (Real, 2018). Beyond the fear of deportation and the lack 
of resources that victims may encounter, the process of obtaining assist- 
ance from service providers to apply for legal protection and other legal 
documentation can be restricting and challenging, and thus, it can place 
the victim in a state of uncertainty (Ingram et al., 2010). 

While undocumented immigrants often receive helpful support from 
the legal and social service providers, they also encounter “humiliation 
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and frustration at the hand of police officers, legal services personnel, and 
social service providers” when seeking assistance for filing and processing 
their legal documents (e.g., Violence Against Women Act petition; Ingram 
et al., 2010, p. 869). In other words, service providers in the law and social 
service sectors instill stereotypes and — implicit and explicit — biases in 
their line of work when assisting immigrant victims of IPV (Ingram et 
al., 2010; Runner et al., 2009). According to Reina and Lohman (2015), 
public service provider’s attitudes and behaviours toward immigrants of 
IPV “reflect our society’s perceptions of domestic violence and the status 
of women in U.S. society” (p. 484). Notably, state and federal policies that 
provide economic support to women are reinforced with the notion of who 
is “deserving” versus who is “underserving” of public assistance. Here, 
women who are single, poor, of immigrant status, who lack healthcare, 
and who have little to no education are viewed as “underserving” (Clark 
et al., 2014). Beyond the legal and social challenges that undocumented 
immigrants may encounter, IPV services providers, like undocumented 
immigrant clients, can confront cultural barriers. 

Cultural barriers are not only hampering the immigrant population 
when seeking services, but they can also manifest themselves within the 
IPV agencies. IPV agencies, like legal and social service agencies, often fail 
to incorporate “immigrant-related cultural and linguistic competencies” 
(Erez et al., 2017, p. 51). Scholars have considered how race/ethnicity, cul- 
ture, and legal status influence immigrant victims’ ability to access IPV 
services (Ingram et al., 2010). Linguistic and cultural barriers are major 
obstacles that prevent victims from seeking governmental, medical, and 
social assistance due to their incapacity to understand and communicate 
in English (O’Neal & Beckman, 2016). Most importantly, the lack of cul- 
tural sensitivity and therefore humility among service providers may pre- 
vent undocumented women from seeking formal assistance. 

Moreover, IPV agencies conflate the meaning of IPV as a “homogen- 
ous” problem, where IPV service providers assume that every victim of 
IPV experiences similar challenges in terms of abuse, services, and needs 
(Burman et al., 2004; Faria, 2020). The implication of homogenizing an IPV 
population is that agencies ignore the cultural needs and socioeconomic 
position of minorities and people of colour, and this produces structural 
inequalities based on sexism, racism, and classism within the IPV agency 
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(Burman et al., 2004; Faria, 2020). Essentially, previous scholarship has 
demonstrated the plight of immigrant victims of IPV experiences, but it 
still lacks understanding on how IPV service providers encounter struc- 
tural and cultural barriers within the agency when they deliver services to 
undocumented victims. 


Methods 


The present study used a qualitative design and conducted 12 in-depth 
interviews with IPV service providers in OC to analyze the experiences 
of delivering services to undocumented victims of IPV. The research ethic 
approval was obtained from the Institutional Review Board. Participants 
had to be 18 years of age or older, and an employee/volunteer from an IPV 
agency who worked for more than six months and directly with undocu- 
mented victims of IPV. 

The recruitment of participants began with one IPV agency in OC. 
The other participants were recruited from other agencies using snowball 
sampling method, both in-person or email. For the in-person recruitment, 
the verbal recruitment script was used to inform potential participants 
about the study, ask for their participation, as well as collect their contact 
information to follow up and schedule an interview. Google Forms were 
used for the email recruitment as a method to collect their name, email, 
phone number, the name of the site they currently volunteer or work for, 
and finally the location and time they wanted to meet. 

Each interview was approximately 45 minutes to an hour and verbal 
consent was requested before each interview. The interview guide includ- 
ed open-ended questions that were translated into English and Spanish 
based on the linguistic preference of the participant: seven interviews were 
conducted in English and two in Spanish. One interview was conducted in 
code-switching language using both English and Spanish. All participants 
received $30 in cash to compensate them for their participation time at the 
end of the interview. All interviews were audio recorded with the verbal 
consent of the participant, and each interview recording was transcribed 
verbatim for analysis. At the end of the interview, all participants complet- 
ed a 3-minute demographic and characteristic profession questionnaire 
that asked about their education, race, age, and other characteristics. 
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Braun and Clarke’s (2006) coding technique was used to analyze the 
verbatim transcripts of the audio recordings through thematic analy- 
sis. Thematic analysis is a process that identifies themes and patterns by 
re-reading the raw data through line-by-line coding, examining the codes 
to identify significant broader patterns or themes, re-reviewing themes, 
and then developing a detailed analysis of each theme (Braun & Clarke, 
2006). HyperRESEARCH, a software program, was also used to conduct 
selective coding for each participant’s responses into key themes. There 
were two guiding research questions: (1) how do IPV agencies provide ac- 
cess to resources for undocumented victims of IPV; and (2) what types 
of barriers do undocumented victims of IPV face when trying to access 
resources before, during, and after the abusive relationship? 

The demographic data of the participants included in the study are 
illustrated in Table 13.1. The participants’ age ranged from 24 (the youngest) 
to 51 (the oldest) years old, with a mean age of 34.4 years. All participants 
self-identified as women; most were born in the US, with three participants 
who were born in Mexico and immigrated to the US between the ages of 17 
and 25. However, those who were born in the US were overwhelmingly of 
Mexican origin (four participants), one was of Vietnamese descent, and an- 
other one was of Egyptian origin. One participant had a high school degree, 
one had some college education, seven obtained a college degree, and one 
completed her graduate program in social work. All participants but one 
spoke a second language. Occupation title varied across participants: three 
volunteers, two legal advocates, one legal department manager, one hous- 
ing navigator/case manager, one confidential campus advocate, one preven- 
tion and education manager, and one founder/president. Most participants 
worked in a non-profit organizational setting, while one participant volun- 
teered in a community clinic and another one worked at a university. Their 
number of years of experience at the site ranged from 2 to 13.5 years. 


Findings 

Victims of IPV go through various stages of development to successfully 
become a self-sufficient, independent person. Findings revealed three re- 
occurring themes: (1) restrictive eligibility and selection process among 
service providers; (2) fear of deportation while accessing services; and (3) 
lack of a valid social security number. 
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Figure 13.1: Stages of Development 


Hotline and oe Emergency Transitional Financially 
Short Intake Long Intake Safety Net Shelter Housing Independent 


Note. These stages can vary across IPV agencies and do not represent all the services and 
programs they offer. 


Figure 13.1 indicates the victim’s journey when being accepted into 
the agency’s program(s). The before stage consists of how restrictive the 
eligibility and selection process can be when a victim of IPV calls the IPV 
hotline and completes an intake. The during stage is when a victim of IPV 
is accessing services and enters the safety net (e.g., hotel) or emergency 
shelter. The after stage includes the victim moving into a transitional home 
and finally becoming financially independent. However, undocumented 
victims of IPV generally do not complete the last stage of development 
because they do not have a social security number. 


Eligibility and Selection Process 


IPV agencies have a mission to provide services and resources to anyone 
experiencing IPV, regardless of the victim’s religion, gender identity, race, 
age, sexuality, disability, or legal status. However, these services are not 
tailored to accommodate every victim’s individual needs, including un- 
documented victims of IPV. The selection and eligibility process of IPV for 
undocumented victims has become intentionally rigid and challenging to 
limit potential clients from accessing social and health services. The first 
stages of this restrictive process begin with the intake assessment process. 

Depending on the agency’s procedures, victims of IPV go through a 
lengthy “assessment” process and two short intakes that can last more than 
one hour. Rigid assessment measures consist of various questions that IPV 
hotline advocates ask potential clients before they can access the agency 
specific services such as therapeutic care, emergency shelter, temporary 
housing, advocacy services, and legal assistance. Questions include the 
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client’s mental health background, whether they consumed or smoked any 
illegal substances (e.g., marijuana), or if they have been arrested in the past. 

The intake and assessment process negatively affects the ability of un- 
documented victims of IPV to access services. Essentially, IPV agencies, 
as one participant explained, are seeking “perfect candidates.” A perfect 
candidate has no prior criminal record, has no drug abuse history, has the 
physical and mental capacity to work, and has legal status in the US. Such 
candidate supports the agency’s reputation to obtain a higher success rate 
(e.g., participants completing the program). Completing the program is 
a form of success measurement that allows agencies, in order to obtain 
funding, to calculate how effective their programs are in helping their cli- 
ents recover from their abusive relationships. 

Domestic violence agencies need to report monthly and annually to 
both the federal and state governments regarding the services and resour- 
ces they have provided toward the population they currently serve, and 
the overall outcomes of each intervention and educational programs the 
agency offers. Such results depend on how much funding and resources 
are allocated to the respective non-profit organizations. One participant 
urgently stated, “We have to show them [the government] how much prog- 
ress we made to receive additional funding and grants because if not, our 
programs get cut.” Non-profit organizations heavily rely on federal and 
state funding for the programs to function and keep running. 

Essentially, the success rate is measured in two ways. The first is fi- 
nancial. Here, the funding is secured by philanthropists and the govern- 
ment, and for the most part, the measure of success is proven by and tied 
to numbers, such as “how many clients do you successfully serve? How 
many [victims] receive restraining orders, [and] how many presentations 
did you give.” The second marker of success is determined by the actual 
client (e.g., victim). One participant clarified, 


We would basically set up what success looks like for them. 
Success for them may not be leaving the relationship. Like 
success for them is getting a job and making their own 
money. Or success could mean going to a shelter and then 
getting their own housing. 
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Thus, searching for the “perfect candidate” to successfully fulfill the pro- 
gram could potentially guarantee future funding. The eligibility process of 
IPV agencies opens doors for “perfect candidates” who have the required 
qualifications — legal status, no criminal background, or employment — 
while weeding out those who would harm the IPV agencies’ success rate, 
respective reputation, and future funding. 


Fear of Deportation While Accessing Services 


During the process of receiving services, the fear of deportation was para- 
mount for IPV service providers when supporting undocumented victims 
of IPV. Being undocumented can cause vulnerabilities such as experien- 
cing isolation, violence, limited accessibility to resources, social, legal, and 
economic marginalization, and most importantly, immigration arrest and 
deportation. 

Interviewed participants voiced concerns among the undocumented 
clientele who sought services and then left the IPV centre or program due 
to the fear of deportation. Immigrant women with and without legal status 
lack knowledge of their legal rights and services that are available to them. 
The undocumented victim has no way of knowing what type of services 
are safe to apply and receive, without experiencing legal and social conse- 
quences. Therefore, owing to the fear of deportation, in addition to sheer 
ignorance, undocumented victims are more likely to refuse the services to 
avoid legal prosecution and possible deportation. For instance, one par- 
ticipant expressed frustration on how undocumented victims seemingly 
and voluntarily refuse to receive support from the agency: 


We cannot help them because sometimes the victim does 
not stop being afraid of being deported. They arrive [at the 
agency] and ask for help, and they say they are undocu- 
mented. Then, they do not return. Even if you contact them, 
they do not want help. 


The testimony demonstrates the inability for IPV agencies to provide 
services to undocumented clients, who are avoiding uncertain legal or 
social consequences. However, there are instances where the victim does 
seek services but faces another type of barrier: the U.S. Immigration and 
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Customs Enforcement agency (ICE). Since President Donald Trump took 
office in 2017, ICE has become prevalent in criminal and civil courts — in- 
cluding family law court — according to most participants. Some partici- 
pants indicated that there has been an increase of immigration arrests in 
courthouses and a decrease of reporting crimes (e.g., IPV, sexual assault, 
etc.) and attending court hearings by immigrants, given the immigration 
and legal consequences they might encounter when coming forward to 
the police. Undocumented victims of IPV who do not qualify or apply 
for U nonimmigrant status (U-visa) and T nonimmigrant status (T-visa) 
visas — which legally provides immigration relief — are more vulnerable 
for deportation (ACLU, 2018). The U-visa is given to victims of criminal 
activity (e.g., mental or physical abuse), while T-visa is provided to vic- 
tims of human trafficking (U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 
[USCIS], 2018). 

Moreover, the process of filing a restraining order and Violence 
Against Women Act (VAWA) visa or the U-visa consists of undocument- 
ed clients “being inside of the legal system,” as one participant explains it, 
where their legal and social identity can be shared with the immigration 
authorities by the court or legal system; thus, these undocumented clients 
are running a significant risk of being located and detained. In essence, 
according to one participant, undocumented victims are taking the risk 
to trade off their personal identity to obtain a protection order against 
their abusers. 

Although the U-visa, T-visa, and VAWA offer relief from deportation, 
one participant clarified that once the undocumented victim applies for 
one of these visas, the victims “just handed over all of [their] information 
to immigration services” as ICE is responsible for receiving and approv- 
ing the visa applications. As for the restraining orders, the participant 
further revealed that there have been cases in California where police 
departments (and even the abuser) have cooperated with ICE by sharing 
the court hearing dates, home addresses, and personal information of 
the undocumented victims who are pursuing a case against their abuser. 
Depending on the state, police departments are often told by police unions 
to cooperate with federal immigration agents to conduct arrest in court- 
houses, because “some law enforcement agencies [are] now refus[ing] to 
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carry out immigration holds (‘detainers’) on noncitizens with whom they 
come into contact” (ACLU, 2018, p. 9). 

Such compromise consists of ICE agents waiting outside the court- 
house to potentially detain undocumented immigrants, a situation that 
increases their state of vulnerability even when the client is trying to “lay 
low.” This process of entering their name into the court system deters 
potential undocumented clients from seeking support and services, with 
the significant implication of forcing the victims to return to their perpe- 
trators. This creates more difficulty for undocumented women who have 
children, because they are more likely to fear that ICE agents will deport 
them back to their home country while leaving their children with an abu- 
sive father. 

Sanctuary states and cities represent a space where immigration laws 
“aim to provide a measure of protection for unauthorized residents” from 
being questioned about their immigration status (Villazor, 2008). For in- 
stance, one participant expressed that sanctuary cities are a form of pro- 
tection that bars police officers from detaining undocumented victims of 
IPV to interrogate them about their immigration status. She depicted a 
scenario that reveals the unintended consequences of a city that does not 
offer sanctuary, such as Los Alamitos in OC, which caused social unrest 
in the city, as well as jeopardizing lives of undocumented victims. For 
undocumented victims, the outcome of a city not being a sanctuary is 
the separation of family members, especially in mixed-status families or 
couples where the victim is undocumented and the partner is a legal resi- 
dent or a natural-born citizen. There are also other types of legal admin- 
istrative requirements that the undocumented victim must go through, 
such as completing immigration paperwork for the federal VAWA visa or 
the U-visa. Another participant also indicated that the legal court system 
is currently requiring that their clients show concrete and physical evi- 
dence of abuse in order to avoid deportation: 


It’s really important for them [bruises] to be visible. 
Immigration courts are denying application very easily 
and if it does get denied, they [victims] are more likely to 
get an order of deportation. We’re encouraging clients to 
have as much information, and physical [abuse] is the most 
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common type of abuse. If everything [is] emotional abuse, 
the case won't make it compared to a physical one. It’s more 
likely that they might take the other one [physical case] just 
because it depends on the type of abuse. 


The overall consequences of not establishing a strong case when filing 
for the VAWA visa or U-visa can result in the undocumented victim to 
discontinue seeking further services from the agency. The USCIS (2018) 
implemented the 28 June 2018 Policy Memorandum that altered the pro- 
cedures in which courts operate on its basis of public safety with regards 
to immigration applications that are submitted for the purpose of seeking 
legal status. 

Currently, the US Immigration courts are persistently denying ap- 
plications that do not present evidence of physical harm from the abuse. 
Such violence must be conveyed in a physical manner for the judges to 
declare that the victim suffered abuse, which is part of the evidence that 
undocumented victims need to submit when seeking lawful permanent 
residence. Overall, this weeding-out process could prevent victims from 
seeking legal status; but this policy also becomes a powerful tool to mini- 
mize the pool of undocumented victims seeking legal status in the US, 
despite the ample support of the IPV service providers. 


Lack of a Valid Social Security Number 


All IPV service providers identified that the lack of a valid social security 
number was a significant barrier for undocumented victims to overcome, 
after the partial completion of their respective IPV programs. Being un- 
documented in the US brings social stigma, isolation, and a lack of gov- 
ernment assistance, in addition to the inability to obtain a valid social 
security number. Without a valid social security number, undocumented 
immigrants are not able to obtain legal employment. Nevertheless, some 
of them work informally for employers who do not request a social sec- 
urity number; however, the unauthorized worker is often paid low wages, 
experiences unsafe working conditions, and suffers labour exploitation in 
exchange for a source of income (Enriquez, 2019). 

The IPV service providers found that undocumented clients were 
unable to transition to the next step of the IPV program, because they 
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were unable to obtain a job to secure financial stability and independ- 
ence. Participants explained that there was an ethical dilemma within 
the IPV agencies. Questions arose whether advocates should discontinue 
providing IPV services, stop providing protection after clients leave the 
agency, or allow undocumented victims in the transitional housing pro- 
gram, even when 70% of rent funding came from the government. One 
participant elaborated: 


The ethical dilemma lies within the agency. [D]o you collect 
the funds from work that’s under the table? Because if you 
do that, you are putting this person at risk.... Youre having 
them work under the table, but they are not awarded those 
same protections that they had in your [emergency] shelter. 
You're forcing them to work under the table. They’re being 
put at risk because now they must go and secure an income 
somehow when they legally don’t have the ability to do that. 
Theyre risking deportation. 


The participant conveyed concerns beyond an ethical and moral issue, 
by underscoring a systemic problem within an agency that is designed to 
support only certain victims to succeed. Conversely, another participant 
stated that the most significant barrier was the difficulty to get a job, al- 
though this was not an insurmountable problem. 


Part of my job was working with participants who were 
coming into emergency shelters and then, finding out where 
theyre going to go in 45 days. Is it a bigger barrier when 
you have a mother who doesn’t have status [and] is not able 
to work? Yea, it is a bigger barrier, but it’s not impossible 
and yet right now for transitional it’s a little bit different de- 
pending on the program that youre trying to transition [in] 
to. Their requirements might be that you become employed 
within 30 days or that you are already employed so that you 
can sustain your transitional housing. 
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However, the participant also pointed out that there are programs that 
require clients to satisfy certain “requirements,” such as having a current 
job or becoming employed within a specific time frame. Such require- 
ments could be challenging for some or all clients who are undocumented, 
because they cannot find an employer who can hire them without work 
authorization or a green card. Nevertheless, the percentage of undocu- 
mented victims transitioning to the next step, that is, transitional housing, 
was unknown. 

Although it is difficult to gauge how many undocumented victims 
successfully transitioned into the last step in the program, other IPV ser- 
vice providers expressed distress when undocumented clients were unable 
to receive assistance from the IPV shelter during their transition process. 
Instead, the IPV shelter personnel would refer the undocumented client to 
another IPV shelter/agency. However, the referred IPV agency could not 
guarantee transitional shelter, causing the undocumented client to be in a 
state of uncertainty. For example, another participant stated, 


For us to be able to give them the proper referrals because 
I know a lot of the times these clients do want to file [the 
referral] but I feel that’s where our services just like kind of 
cut out and it’s like here I [give] you the resources on what 
you can potentially apply for, what you could do, and some 
safety planning. Yeah, that’s it. 


There is no support system in place after the transition from emergency 
shelter to transitional housing. Essentially, there is a stopping point that 
ends at the “referral” stage. This stage holds limited opportunity and mo- 
bility to access needed resources. As the participant stated, the services 
are “cut out” and the undocumented clients must fend for themselves and 
see what other resources are best for their health and financial and so- 
cial stability by seeking informal support (e.g., community, friends, etc.). 
Therefore, the victim must obtain a job to maintain their place in the shel- 
ter. Essentially, having a job would make them independent and self-re- 
liable. But, if the client failed to complete the program, there is limited 
access to alternative shelters. Similarly, another advocate expressed, 
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The reality is that most IPV survivors never get to step into 
a shelter. It is ok if we put an undocumented survivor in 30- 
day emergency shelter, but what happen|[s] after? They don’t 
have a job, or they don’t have a social security [number]. 
Even if they do have a job, they are vulnerable to be fired 
at any given point. Some transitional shelters ... do require 
their clients to have [legal] status because these agencies re- 
quire that the victim pays some kind of rent. [T]o pay rent 
you have to be able to have a source of income and if you 
are undocumented and you have a job, it’s like they are en- 
abling you to break the law. Those type of services are great 
for some people, but it won’t work for undocumented im- 
migrants. 


The consequences of not obtaining formal employment are factors that 
explain why many undocumented victims do not transition to the shelter. 
The risk of having a job causes undocumented victims to break the law and 
face legal and immigration repercussions such as deportation. In contrast, 
a victim who is not employed would be potentially barred from completing 
the final stages of the IPV program, that is, becoming financially independ- 
ent. Overall, the IPV agencies (in)directly adopt a bureaucratic system that 
imposes barriers on undocumented victims throughout the program and, 
thereby, hinders their ability to recover from abuse. This structure not only 
limits clients’ welfare but contradicts IPV organizational mission to serve 
all demographics regardless of legal status and state of condition. 


Discussion 


In this chapter, the experiences of IPV service providers show that IPV 
services are not accessible to undocumented victims of IPV due to the 
agency’s structural — both internal and external — and political barriers. 
The structural barriers that IPV service providers experience include rigid 
agency protocols and restrictive eligibility criteria when admitting cli- 
ents, which, in turn, contribute to undocumented clients’ exclusion and 
inaccessibility of services and resources. Meanwhile, political barriers 
are driven by punitive immigration policies that directly influence how 
IPV service providers decide to serve undocumented clients. The study 
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identified three themes: (1) restrictive eligibility and selection processes; 
(2) agency and client fear of deportation while accessing services; and (3) 
lack of valid social security number. The restrictive eligibility and selection 
process occurs before the IPV agency allows clients to access their servi- 
ces. Often, the agency is searching for the “perfect candidate” who has no 
prior criminal record, no drug abuse, and is a US citizen or a permanent 
resident in the US. This allows the victim to work legally without facing 
prosecution from the law. This ideal candidate enables the agency to ob- 
tain a high success rate with respect to clients completing the program, 
which then translates into receiving further funding from the state and 
the federal government. 

Moreover, the fear of deportation was a paramount concern for IPV 
service providers when offering services to undocumented clients. IPV 
service providers experience the effects of immigration policies that pre- 
vent them from delivering services. Undocumented victims are reluctant 
to apply for specific legal protection, such as a VAWA visa or a restraining 
order, due to the fear of deportation. As a result, IPV service providers are 
very cautious about the type of services they are promoting and delivering 
for fear of causing legal harm to their clients. Finally, the absence of a 
valid social security number is a significant impediment that IPV service 
providers face when clients are transferred to transitional housing after 
completing their terms in the emergency shelter. Various shelters require 
their clients to work, but undocumented clients are unable to do so with- 
out a valid social security number. Often, the undocumented clients are 
then referred to other IPV agencies or are cut from the program since they 
are unable to become lawful employees. These findings supplement the 
gaps in literature and raise important questions for social work practice 
and field education. 

The research findings suggest that social work service providers must 
become aware of their service delivery and cultural responsiveness to 
diverse groups of undocumented immigrants who are economically, so- 
cially, and politically marginalized. In theory, social work practice pro- 
motes services to all clients regardless of one’s legal status as defined by 
the National Association Social Worker (NASW) Code of Ethics (2022). 
However, there needs to be attention to uncertain legal and ethical chal- 
lenges arising (e.g., public charge) from oppressive systems that shape the 
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experiences of how undocumented immigrants receive and respond to 
services, while the same systems hinder social workers’ ability and prac- 
tice to provide formal support to the undocumented population. Further 
research and continued discussion about unjust immigration policies and 
discriminatory ideologies from institutionalized systems are necessary for 
social workers to assist undocumented immigrants to overcome political, 
social, and legal barriers when accessing IPV services and other social ser- 
vices. Although the study captured new insights on the scarcity of resour- 
ces, there are some limitations that need to be discussed. 


Limitations 


One limitation of this study is the lack of diverse study participants with 
respect to race, gender, and location of the IPV agencies in the OC area. 
Most of the participants came from a Latinx background, specifically 
from Mexico. However, the Latinx participants in this study were able to 
provide an “insider” perspective since some participants were once un- 
documented, and one participant was an IPV survivor with close ties to 
an immigrant community. Moreover, the location of the IPV agency is 
not representative of all agencies in California or throughout the US. The 
demographic location of other agencies might have different approaches 
in serving the undocumented population. Nevertheless, OC is an excellent 
location to conduct research as it is one of the counties with a large immi- 
grant population. While the results are not generalizable due to the small 
sample, new insights on the lived realities of service providers who work 
with undocumented clients are provided. 


Conclusion 


This chapter provides insight into the perspective of IPV service provid- 
ers on offering accessible services to the undocumented individuals who 
face abuse by a former or current partner; it also exposes the limitations 
these providers encountered in and outside of their agency that hindered 
them from delivering services. The IPV agencies should acknowledge 
societal factors that may affect the lives of undocumented clientele and 
consider their cultural and racial background when delivering IPV ser- 
vices. It is important to understand how the client’s immigration status 
influences the choices and decision making of IPV service providers and, 
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consequently, affects how resources are distributed to clients without legal 
status. Overall, the data collected can be used as an entry point, for future 
research, to better understand the lived experiences of undocumented mi- 
grants as a vulnerable population. There is a need for social work field edu- 
cation programs to acknowledge the importance of immigration status as 
a component of diversity. 
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PART IV: 


New Developments and Approaches 
in Field Education 


14 


Field Education, Disability, and 
COVID-19: Navigating a Virtual World 


Kaltrina Kusari 


In the last year, we have seen immense shifts in our local communities, 
as well as globally, due to the COVID-19 pandemic. In Canada, the first 
case of COVID-19 was recorded in Ontario on 25 January 2020, and the 
World Health Organization declared a pandemic on 11 March 2020 (CTV, 
2021). Following this, Ontario and Alberta were the first two provinces 
in Canada to declare a “State of Emergency” (CTV, 2021). Attempting to 
“flatten the curve,” governments asked people to practice physical distan- 
cing to stop the spread of the virus. In Alberta, 571,806 COVID-19 cases 
and 4,321 deaths have been recorded as of May 2022 (Alberta, 2022). In 
addition to loss of life, COVID-19 has also had social and economic im- 
pacts as many people lost their jobs and had to isolate from their natural 
support systems. 

Among all aspects of society impacted by the COVID-19 measures 
was higher education (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2020; Day et al., 2021). Schools 
and Faculties of Social Work had to adjust course delivery to respect pub- 
lic health restrictions (Canadian Association for Social Work Education 
[CASWE], 2020; Tortotelli et al., 2020). This posed unique challenges for 
field education as many students had to cancel their practicum placements 
and/or find ways to complete their hours through remote work. Effective 
20 March 2020, the Canadian Association for Social Work Education 
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(CASWE) asked that all “field education placements be suspended and/ 
or moved to Remote Learning Plans (RLP)” (2020, n.p.). In addition, they 
noted that “students who have completed 75% of the required placement 
hours to a satisfactory level will be evaluated as having met the field place- 
ment requirements” (n.p.). This decision offered uniform guidelines for 
Schools/Faculties of Social Work to follow. 

Although data from Canadian Social Work programs do not exist, 
at the very beginning of the pandemic, the US Council on Social Work 
Education (2020) administered a survey to the deans and directors of 
MSW and BSW programs (N = 197) and field directors (N = 235). Key 
findings suggest that only 3% of student placements were unaffected by 
the pandemic, thus most students had to modify their placements and/ 
or cancel them altogether. To this end, 72.8% of deans and directors and 
67.5% of field directors communicated that they had a continuity plan if 
further disruptions to field placements were to occur (Council on Social 
Work Education [CSWE], 2020). 

Studies that examine the impact of COVID-19 on field education 
in Canada give us a glimpse into both the challenges and opportunities 
brought about by the shift to virtual course delivery (Day et al., 2021; 
Drolet et al., 2020; Kourgjantakis & Lee, 2020). In this chapter, I con- 
tribute to this body of scholarship by offering key insights I gained while 
supervising two social work practicum students during the 2020 winter 
and the fall terms. Considering that social work field education is varied, 
my reflections offer specific insights into the impact of COVID-19 within 
the disability sector. I write these reflections to centre social justice goals 
during a period of uncertainty that was brought on by COVID-19. To 
do this, I begin by grounding myself in critical disability theories. I will 
then provide an overview of the importance of field education in social 
work and discuss the impact of COVID-19 on field education. Lastly, I 
will share key insights related to my experience of COVID-19 as a field 
supervisor, the construction of disability, and the use of Information and 
Communication Technologies to facilitate practicum placements. 


Critical Disability Studies 


Critical disability studies (CDS) refer to a varied set of approaches 
which seek to engage with disability as a cultural, political, and social 
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phenomenon (Goodley, 2013; Schalk, 2017). CDS holds that “disability is 
the space from which we think through a host of political, theoretical, and 
practical issues that are relevant to all” (Goodley et al., 2012, p.3, emphasis 
in original text). As such, CDS seeks to scrutinize “not bodily or mental 
impairments but the social norms that define particular attributes as im- 
pairments, as well as the social conditions that concentrate stigmatized 
attributes in particular populations” (Minich, 2016, p. 3). 

CDS is largely informed by Foucault, who highlighted how relations of 
power impact the way a given society constructs disability (Carlson, 2001; 
Tremain, 2017). Grounded in this, critical disability scholars note that the 
sociopolitical construction of disability has historical roots and is shaped 
by the context in which we live. Goodley (2013) recognizes 


that we are living in a time of complex identity politics, of 
huge debates around the ethics of care, political and theo- 
retical appeals to the significance of the body, in a climate 
of economic downturn that is leading yet again to reformu- 
lations of what counts as disabled. (p. 632) 


Therefore, CDS recognize that disability is not a fixed identity category 
because anyone can acquire a disability during their lifetime (Garland- 
Thomson, 2002). In addition, rather than merely acknowledging how 
people with disabilities are constructed, CDS scholars seek to trans- 
form the conditions which oppress people with disabilities. They do this 
through relying on an interdisciplinary approach, often drawing links to 
other critical theories such as critical race theory, postcolonial theory, and 
queer theory (Hall & Zalta, 2019; Sleeter 2010). 

CDS is an important framework to use within social work because, 
despite their commitment to social justice, social workers are often cri- 
tiqued for their reliance on medical models of disability (Hughes, 2017; 
Shakespeare, 2006). The medical model of disability views disability as 
an individualized, medical concern, thus directing attention to diagno- 
sis, treatment, cure, and recovery while neglecting the potential of people 
with disabilities (Hughes, 2017; Shakespeare, 2006). In addition, many 
scholars have called for “a critical renewal of the profession” (Morley & 
Clark, 2020, p. 1049), which focuses on challenging neoliberal practices in 
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order to depoliticize social work practice and encourage managerialism 
within social work agencies (Hanesworth, 2017; Morley & Clark, 2021). 
Indeed, Ayala et al. (2018) note that even prior to COVID-19, field educa- 
tion within social work was in “crisis” because of budget cuts, increased 
enrollments, and fewer practicum opportunities (Ayala et al., 2018). Thus, 
being grounded in CDS, which questions neoliberal practices, was espe- 
cially useful for both myself and the students as we experienced the shift 
to a virtual format and the changes that occurred to funding schemes. 


Importance of Field Education 


Field education is an important aspect of the social work degree in Canada, 
and internationally. In 2008, the Council on Social Work Education in 
the US recognized field education as a signature pedagogy for social work 
(CSWE, 2008). First coined by Shulman (2005), signature pedagogies refer 
to unique ways of teaching and learning used in a particular profession. 
Within the Canadian context, CASWE does not construct field education 
as a signature pedagogy but promotes “field education as a central com- 
ponent of social work education” (CASWE, 2021, n.p.). Field education is 
central to social work because it helps students develop their professional 
identities by allowing them to experience frontline work and interaction 
with clients (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2021; Wayne et al., 2013). For this reason, 
field education has received significant attention within social work, with 
most studies reinforcing the transformative role that field education can 
play in student learning (Barlow & Hall, 2007; Didham et al., 2011; Lam et 
al., 2007; Pooler et al., 2012; Svoboda et al., 2013). 

Current studies also highlight limitations to current models of field 
education in social work (Archer-Kuhn, 2021; Boitel & Fromm, 2014). For 
example, Wayne et al. (2010) examined Shulman’s criteria for signature 
pedagogy and argue that there are both congruence and disparities in how 
field education fits as a social work signature pedagogy. For example, there 
is congruence with social work students’ requirement to complete field 
placements, but disparities with students’ public performance and peer- 
to-peer accountability (Wayne et al., 2010). Similarly, Archer-Kuhn et al. 
(2021), in a mixed-methods study which explored the understanding of 
students, field education staff, and faculty members, suggest that while 
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these stakeholders understand the importance of field education, they do 
not always agree as to what is signature pedagogy for social work. 

Commenting on current limitations, scholars also suggest that many 
field placements are more concerned with risk-management than creat- 
ing an environment where practicum students can engage in reflective 
practice (Hay et al., 2019). Student supervision, therefore, may often “be 
viewed as an ancillary activity when agencies are stretched thin” (Davis & 
Mirick, 2021, p. 3). Thus, social work students have expressed that many 
field placements lack a social justice lens (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2021). In 
addition, and most relevant to this paper, another critique is that there are 
certain fields of practice which are not integrated well within field educa- 
tion. In particular, a limited number of students complete field placements 
in the disability sector (Moyle, 2016; Roulstone, 2012). Scholars suggest 
that this could be because social work education and training continue 
to maintain an “us versus them” approach, which tasks social workers 
with fixing clients rather than working with them to challenge ableism 
(Meekosha & Soldatic, 2013; Roulstone, 2012). In addition, social work 
curriculum, more generally, lacks a focus on disability (Morgan, 2012; 
Moyle, 2016) which often leads social workers to perpetuate ableist prac- 
tices and discourses (El-Lahib, 2020). As ableism was something obvious 
during COVID-19, it is important to consider the role of field education in 
challenging ableism perceptions. 


Impact of COVID-19 


Field education, like social work practice, is impacted by the contexts in 
which it occurs, and must respond accordingly. To respond to COVID-19, 
most social work placements had to transition to a virtual format, thus 
leading to new challenges for all those involved in this process (Dempsey 
et al., 2021). Studies suggest that field education is, under normal circum- 
stances, a stressful encounter for students as they experience anxieties 
related to their decision-making abilities, establishing and maintaining 
boundaries, and the quality of relationship with the field supervisor 
(Baird, 2016; Goodyear, 2014; Knight, 2018). These stressors were height- 
ened during the COVID-19 pandemic because of the disruption caused to 
field education and the public health crisis, which asked social workers to 
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serve others while ensuring their own health and safety (Dempsey et al., 
2021; Davis & Mirick, 2021; Farkas & Romaniuk, 2020). 

Emerging research offers insights into the impact of COVID-19 meas- 
ures on social work field education. Within the Canadian context, Schools/ 
Faculties of Social Work were able to respond to the pandemic in innov- 
ative ways. Offering an overview of the impact of COVID-19 on social 
work education, Archer-Kuhn et al. (2020) recognize that relationships 
were impacted because of the uncertainty brought about by COVID-19. 
In addition, they note both challenges and opportunities that emerged 
with regard to pedagogy and collaboration. They highlight that clear and 
accurate communication with students, which was at times missing be- 
cause of the chaos caused by COVID-19, was necessary to help students 
navigate the fear and uncertainty caused by the virus (Archer-Kuhn et 
al., 2020). Regarding field education, they discovered that a virtual self- 
directed practicum placement, which the faculty had started to pilot, “is 
a viable option to help support both student learning and relieve some of 
the pressures experienced by the field staff in trying to find enough agency 
placements” (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2020, p. 1016). 

Drolet et al. (2020) also comment on the innovative approaches that 
emerged as field education transitioned to a virtual format. Specifically, 
they share how the Transforming the Field Education Landscape (TFEL) 
partnership, which was established in 2019, responded to the pandemic. 
TFEL is a project that aims to bring together various local and inter- 
national stakeholders interested in exploring social work field education. 
During COVID-19, TFEL offered remote field education opportun- 
ities for students, allowing many faculty members and students to find 
innovative ways to carry out TFEL activities (Drolet et al., 2020). These 
activities included virtual partnership among collaborators of the pro- 
gram, networking opportunities for students, and mentorship opportun- 
ities. Importantly, Indigenous participants point to the emergence of an 
“Indigisphere” that allowed individuals to continue practicing Indigenous 
ways of knowing and doing in virtual format, whereas racialized students 
highlighted that those virtual spaces offered a safe space for them to en- 
gage in discussions around social work field education. 

Kourgjantakis and Lee (2020) and Tortorelli et al. (2020) explain that 
among the opportunities created by the shift to a virtual format was the 
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increasing use of simulation in field education. Tortorelli et al. (2020) offer 
findings from a scoping review of studies that examine the use of simu- 
lation in social work education. They note that simulation is fitting for 
practice education as it allows students to bring their own experiences into 
the classroom and offers them a chance to experiment with new ideas and 
activities (Tortorelli et al., 2020). In addition, simulation is an important 
way to integrate theory and practice, suggesting that the successful use of 
simulation during COVID-19 warrants exploring it as an alternate field 
placement option, even after the pandemic (Tortorelli et al., 2020). 

Offering a more specific elaboration of simulation, Kourgjantakis and 
Lee (2020) describe “Practice Friday” as a useful tool for Master of Social 
Work students whose practicum placements were disrupted. Two groups 
of 10 MSW students met for 3.5 hours each Friday to engage in case for- 
mulation, assessments, intervention, and termination stages of a given 
case study. These cases were situated within the COVID-19 pandemic and 
the global anti-racist movement, thus their discussion helped “students 
enhance meta competence, including self-awareness, self-reflection, emo- 
tion regulation, and professional judgment” (p. 763). 

All these studies highlight the importance of clear guidelines and 
communication among stakeholders involved in the field education pro- 
cess (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2020; Kourgjantakis & Lee, 2020; Tortotelli et 
al, 2020). Indeed, literature coming from outside of Canada also empha- 
sizes the importance of clear communication. Dempsey et al. (2021), for 
example, relied on the concept of shared trauma to review how the Field 
Learning and Community Partnerships (FLCP) at New York University 
addressed challenges related to COVID-19. Among the key learnings for 
the FLCP, their paper suggests, was the importance of “providing clear 
and consistent communication to students in a timely manner” (p. 7). To 
this end, Morley and Clark (2020), with a focus on Australia, share that 
timely communication allowed Queensland University of Technology to 
continue offering placements with critical pedagogic approaches. 


Reflections on Supervising Students During COVID-19 


To add to the existing literature, I share in this chapter insights into 
the shifts that occurred in field education within a disability agency in 
Alberta, Canda. During the COVID-19 pandemic I supervised two BSW 
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social work practicum students. Ari (pseudonym) was completing her 
practicum during the winter 2020 term and had to transition to a remote 
placement while Kaitlyn (pseudonym) completed her entire practicum 
remotely during the fall 2020 term. The activities that students complet- 
ed were: calling clients for mental-health check-ins; attending and co-fa- 
cilitating a parent-support group for parents of children with disabilities; 
co-facilitating a support and social group for adults (18+) with disabilities; 
and participating in advocacy work for people with disabilities who ex- 
perience poverty. The agency where I worked had offices in two of the 
largest cities in Alberta — Calgary and Edmonton. While before the pan- 
demic the offices worked mostly independently of each other, the move to 
online service delivery required us to coordinate more closely in order to 
offer streamlined services. 

In general, transitioning to an online format was not difficult for me 
because I was familiar with both of the programs we used to make this 
transition, Zoom and Microsoft Teams. My experience as a supervisor, 
however, had its challenges. This is because in addition to keeping up to 
date and being familiar with the guidelines that our agency created, I had 
to remain updated of the guidelines set by the university. This meant that 
I spent hours outside of my usually work-time to make sure that I was 
being fair to Ari and that she had all the supports that she needed. While 
doing this, I had to ensure that I was still offering the necessary services 
to our clients on the one hand, and that I was taking care of myself and 
supporting my family, on the other, as we dealt with the uncertainty of the 
pandemic. I felt validated when I read about these tensions in emerging 
literature: 


As educators, we had to facilitate teaching and learn- 
ing around crisis response, appropriate termination, and 
self-regulation as part of holistic competence in social work 
practice. As trained clinicians, we were pained by the loss of 
service to clients and the meaning of that loss for students 
and agency partners. (Dempsey et al., 2021, p. 2) 


To balance my commitments to clients, students, my family, and myself, I 
chose to write about the dilemmas I was experiencing. Journaling is a key 
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aspect of my commitment to reflexive practice, as it allows me to make 
sense of my feelings and thoughts and become aware of how my own biases 
and ways of being exacerbated or helped me cope with stressful situations. 
Indeed, existing literature points to the benefits of journaling, highlight- 
ing that writing about difficult situations we experience can facilitate cog- 
nitive processing (Ullrich & Lutgendorf, 2002). Studies also suggest that 
journaling can support the development of reflective practice for helping 
professionals as it allows them to dialogue with themselves (Billings, 2006; 
Woodbridge & O’Brian, 2017). Being aware of this, 1 committed to write 
about how I was feeling at the end of each workday. Knowing that I would 
have some time, at the end of the day, to reflect on the sudden shifts that 
were happening to my workspace, helped me navigate the rapidly changing 
reality of social work practice. These reflections, in particular, made me 
aware of how I relate to practicum students, which allowed me to foster 
meaningful supervision relationships in an online format. 

I often feel the pressure of acting like a role model for the students I 
supervise, yet, at the same time, I tend to treat them as colleagues. This 
means that, like Archer-Kuhn et al. (2020), I found myself oscillating be- 
tween (1) ensuring that Ari completes all her learning agreement tasks, 
and (2) telling myself that, when dealing with a pandemic, other things 
were more important than the learning agreement. As I dealt with these 
dilemmas, I was also acutely aware that “research has consistently shown 
that a supportive field instructor relationship is crucial to student learn- 
ing. Indeed, student satisfaction has been directly linked to their percep- 
tion of the quality of supervision being provided” (Dempsey et al., 2020, 
p. 4). Since I had already established a relationship with Ari, I decided to 
discuss these dilemmas with her and let her know why I thought com- 
pleting the learning agreements was important while also recognizing the 
strain caused by COVID-19. 

Establishing a relationship with Kaitlyn felt different because we had 
never met her in person. I had to be more intentional about the questions 
I asked, especially when it came to how she imagined her practicum and 
how COVID-19 had impacted her. In addition, establishing a relationship 
with her was complicated because of the tensions between the priorities of 
the leadership team at our agency and Kaitlyn’s learning needs. Kaitlyn 
started her practicum in September, and the agency was awarded a grant 
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around the same time. As part of this grant, the social services team were 
required to call all our clients (around 1,000) to ensure they were doing 
well and had their needs met. The families that were struggling with 
food insecurity and/or did not have access to technology were supported 
through food boxes and computers. The grant covered an important need, 
but the leadership team at the agency applied for it without asking the 
social services team if we had the capacity to cover such a need. This hap- 
pened partly because there was fear that if we did not apply for all the 
grants available, we might not make it as an agency. When they realized 
that both social workers and community program coordinators were ex- 
tremely busy with offering one-on-one support and facilitating online 
programs, they bypassed me and directly asked the student to make these 
calls. While Kaitlyn enjoyed making these calls because she was in direct 
touch with the clients, she expressed concern that this activity was not 
allowing her to engage in other aspects of her practicum. 

Having read the literature which examines the role of funders in so- 
cial service agencies (Harlow et al., 2013; Preston et al., 2019), I was aware 
that while the leadership team wanted to respond to funder needs, my role 
was to respond to the needs of the student. Thus, in addition to reaching 
out to my manager to state that such practices hinder student engagement 
in their practicum, this situation gave me a chance to ask Kaitlyn about 
how she balanced her own needs (in this case her learning needs) with 
the priorities set by the agency. I felt this was an important discussion 
because social workers often must navigate social service agencies which 
might not have the same values as they do (Harlow et al., 2013; Rogowski, 
2011). Social service agencies are increasingly led by business-minded 
people whose first aim is to fulfill donor criteria, often to the detriment of 
field education (Preston et al., 2019). Indeed, the majority of those in the 
leadership team at our agency did not have a background in social work or 
a related profession. 

Previous studies have recognized the impact of managerialism in 
field education. Within the Alberta context, Archer-Kuhn et al. (2020) 
note that “prior to COVID-19, due to our provincial economic cutbacks 
(Government of Alberta, 2020), we were seeing diminished community 
capacity and struggled with sufficient and adequate student field education 
opportunities” (p. 1012). In addition, some have argued that practicum 
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students are often used as free labour and asked to respond to the prior- 
ities of agencies rather than their own learning needs. Considering this, 
Asakura et al., (2018) considered field educators as having to navigate 
“new managerial institutions and the values and daily practice of the 
profession” (p. 152). For me, this was the first time I was dealing with a 
huge discrepancy between what we had promised the student and what 
the leadership team was doing. This offered me a chance to reflect on how 
I could best navigate this situation while ensuring that I was responding to 
agency needs and student needs. Ultimately, other team members offered 
to make some of the calls that Kaitlyn was asked to make, so she could 
return to her other practicum activities. 


The Construction of People with Disabilities 


COVID-19 measures showcased that governments rarely considered the 
impact of such measures on people with disabilities. For example, 


when individuals are expected to use face masks and phys- 
ically distance, people with hearing loss who cannot lip 
read or people with visual impairment who use guide dogs 
can find it difficult to follow these rules and as a result they 
might be stigmatised. (Shakespeare et al., 2021, p. 1332) 


In Alberta, only those who need assistance with using a mask and/or are 
unable to wear a facemask due to a physical or mental limitation were ex- 
empt from wearing masks (Alberta Health Services [AHS], 2021). While 
other countries had specific guidelines for those who are deaf and/or 
hard of hearing, the Government of Alberta did not have such guide- 
lines (AHS, 2021). In addition, there was a lack of public awareness about 
the exemption made for people with disabilities, often leading to stigma 
(Koshek et al., 2020). 

As these measures came into effect, students became aware of how 
Albertas government constructs people with disabilities. During this 
time, relying on CDS when supervising students was a key aspect of my 
work. During her practicum, Ari had been involved with initiatives seek- 
ing to advocate for the rights of people with disabilities; this gave her a 
chance to see the innovative ways through which disability agencies had 
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responded to the challenges faced by people with disabilities. However, 
once the pandemic was announced, she noticed incongruences between 
the government’s statements about the importance of inclusion of people 
with disabilities and their lack of attention to the needs of people with 
disabilities during COVID-19. Indeed, a report released by the Alberta 
Council of Disability Services notes that the Alberta Health Services 
lacked an understanding of disability services and was, therefore, not 
able to respond to the emerging needs of this sector (Alberta Council of 
Disability Services [ACDS], 2020). 

Grounded in the intersectional lens adopted by CDS, Ari recognized 
that while people with disabilities were more vulnerable to COVID-19, 
this was not always because of their impairment, but because of the chal- 
lenges that are associated with having a disability. That is, due to the stig- 
ma and discrimination that people with disabilities face, they are more 
likely to experience poverty and lack access to health and social services 
(Shakespeare et al., 2021). Interestingly, Ari was struck by how quickly 
clients adjusted to social distancing measures. Relying on CDS, however, 
helped her realize that people with disabilities adjusted well to COVID-19 
measures because isolation is something that they experience on a daily 
basis. As such, they had coping mechanisms in place which enabled them 
to navigate the beginning of the pandemic a lot better than able-bodied 
people. Similarly to Ari’s experience, Davis and Mirick (2021) report that 
students in the US who completed their practicums during the pandemic 
were better able to identify systemic issues. They conducted a survey 
with 1,522 BSW and MSW students in universities across the US, 565 of 
whom commented on completing their field placement remotely (Davis 
& Mirick, 2021). The key themes emerging from the survey suggest that 
students became aware of systemic issues social workers need to challenge. 
While students in existing studies highlighted the increased vulnerability 
experienced by those living in poverty, students under my supervision re- 
marked on the disparities affecting people with disabilities. 

I also noticed a difference between how Ari and Kaitlyn engaged with 
respect to the impact that COVID-19 had on the communities they live 
in: the pandemic allowed them both to discuss the importance of con- 
text in one’s experiences. However, while Ari — whom I only had contact 
with during the first month of COVID-19 — believed that both service 
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providers and clients were sharing the same experience, Kaitlyn was able 
to see how, although we were all impacted by COVID-19, those who were 
marginalized were more negatively impacted. Kaitlyn noted that while she 
was able to continue her education, for example, this was not the case for 
many people with disabilities who lacked access to adequate technology. 
I felt that she was able to see this partly because, as the pandemic went 
on, it became apparent that those who enjoy certain privileges in our so- 
ciety had more access to protective equipment and were more likely to 
work from home — both elements that shielded them from the pandemic 
(Allen, 2020; Chandler et al., 2021). 

Although Ari and Kaitlyn had different understandings of how the 
pandemic impacted us, both students appreciated the use of a critical 
disability lens when working and advocating with people with disabil- 
ities. How critical disability studies engage with creating systemic change 
was an eye opener to them. At the beginning of her practicum, Ari had 
been more interested in direct practice because she found macro practice 
daunting; towards the end of her practicum, she was more interested in 
better understanding the role of policies in shaping social work practice. 
The shift that happened for Ari is addressed by McGuire and Lay (2018), 
who note the transformative power of field placements: 


In social work education, the learning process must both 
challenge previous inaccurate meanings as well as integrate 
new knowledge for competent social work practice. Educa- 
tors must understand how knowledge is applied and what 
happens when new learning conflicts with previous knowl- 
edge or personal beliefs. (p. 523) 


The Role of ICT in Field Education 


A transition to an online format meant that Ari had to cut her practicum 
short and could not finish all the tasks that she had started to work on. 
For Kaitlyn, who completed her entire practicum online, remote delivery 
of services did not give her a chance to meet people with disabilities in 
person. I have found, as a supervisor, that the reluctance of social work 
students to work in the disability field is often lessened once they interact 
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with people with disabilities. In-person interactions seem to be the best 
way to challenge some of the misconceptions that exist with regard to 
what social work within the disability field looks like. Yet, as has been 
recognized by other scholars, the transition to remote delivery of field 
education came with opportunities for innovation (Archer-Kuhn, 2020; 
Mian & Khan, 2020). 

For the disability sector, transition to online service delivery meant 
that some of our services became more accessible for people with disabil- 
ities. Because I was most familiar with Zoom, one of the programs that I 
facilitated was the first one to transition to an online format. This was a 
weekly program which offered adults with disabilities the chance to so- 
cialize and attend workshops on topics that interested them. Before the 
pandemic, the program included social dinners, visits to museums and 
galleries, and volunteer opportunities. In addition, once a month, I offered 
personal development workshops with topics including unlearning nega- 
tive behaviour, challenging ableism, and adapting yoga for people with 
mobility limitations. The week after we had started to work from home, I 
asked my own supervisor if I could facilitate this program through Zoom. 
Zoom was still a new concept at the time, but I was given permission to 
give it a try. The clients showed adaptability and quickly learned how to 
use Zoom as well as navigate other virtual supports. They also asked if 
they could invite friends who did not live in Calgary to join. A month after 
we started offering this program online, the group had become so large 
that we had to split it in two. 

The increase in attendance pointed to two important factors. First, the 
fact that people with disabilities not only adapted quickly to virtual sup- 
ports, but also found ways to engage others in programs was a testament 
to their adaptability and resourcefulness. This is in contrast to dominant 
discourses which merely construct people with disabilities as vulnerable. 
Second, those who attended this program suggested that a virtual format 
of programs and service delivery would be something that people with 
disabilities might benefit from, even after the pandemic. For example, pro- 
gram attendance was low during winter months in Calgary because side- 
walks were not always cleared, thus making it difficult for those who use 
wheelchairs to get to the bus/office. In addition, those who used Calgary 
Transit Access, a public transportation service for people with disabilities 
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(Calgary Transit, 2021), noted that trips often took as long as two hours to 
get them from their homes to our office. Lastly, some of our past clients 
who had moved to areas which did not offer disability services were able 
to join our programs. For example, we had a family who had moved to a 
rural area in Nova Scotia join our weekly programs regularly. While we 
initially thought of virtual service delivery as a barrier, it turned out to be 
an innovative approach to service delivery. Other studies share similar 
insights. For example, an MSW student in Davis and Mirick’s (2021) study 
shared that 


I believe we need to move toward having telehealth services 
more available for everyone’s safety and well-being. ... [N] 
ot only is telehealth incredibly helpful during a time like 
this pandemic, but it would be beneficial in general for cli- 
ents who feel sick or for clients with transportation or child- 
care concerns. (p. 11) 


In addition to increased program attendance, using Information and 
Communication Technologies (ICT) made certain aspects of advocating 
for change easier during COVID-19. Rather than relying solely on support 
from local agencies, as it was the case before the pandemic, online ad- 
vocacy campaigns included anyone in the province, and beyond. Indeed, 
the ACDS organized several town halls between September and December 
2020 (ACDS, 2021), making it easier for people with limited mobility to 
attend, thus increasing the inclusion of people with disabilities. Many of 
the agencies I collaborated with when supporting clients also noted that 
reliance on ICT facilitated collaboration as it cut down travel time be- 
tween agencies, and it helped service providers learn more about available 
resources. Similarly, Archer-Kuhn et al. (2020), when commenting on col- 
laboration among field education staff, note that online meetings allowed 
their team to discover their “strength and confidence as we gravitated and 
clung to one another like magnets in a force field moving forward togeth- 
er, growing in shape and size with each passing hour, day and week” (p. 
1013). In addition, Morley and Clark (2020) share that working from home 
allowed students to get involved in a broader range of practicum place- 
ments, including international social campaigns. 
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A virtual format gave Kaitlyn the chance to join the parent support 
group. The parent support group consisted of parents who had children 
with disabilities and met once a week, during the evening. In the year be- 
fore the pandemic, attendance in the parent support group was low, with 
many parents sharing that while they felt the need for such a group, they 
could not find the time to attend. Many of them noted that although the 
meeting place rotated in order to include each quadrant of the city, with 
Calgary being so widespread, getting to the parent support group from 
one part of the city to the other took a long time. In addition, most par- 
ents who attended the in-person group did not feel comfortable having a 
student join their group. This was understandable since it had taken the 
group time to establish trust and feel safe enough to share their stories. 
In addition, even when parents felt comfortable to have students join for 
certain sessions, the students were often not able to join because the parent 
support group met in the evenings and that conflicted with the students’ 
own schedules. 

During the pandemic, a few factors came together to enable students 
to join the parent support group. First, the fact that Alberta was on a lock- 
down meant that everyone was at home during the evening, thus timing 
was not an issue. In addition, there was a shift that happened when the 
group moved online that allowed parents to feel comfortable having a stu- 
dent join their weekly meetings. While I am not sure what led to this shift, 
this was highly beneficial for Kaitlyn as she had a chance to learn directly 
from parents. Kaitlyn noted that being part of the parent support group 
allowed her to better understand the intricacies of living with a disabil- 
ity, and the fact that disability does not only impact the individual who 
experiences it, but their families as well. In addition, meeting virtually 
also meant that parents who joined the group were from various places 
in Alberta, and this gave Kaitlyn a chance to see the difference in service 
provision across the province. Among the key insights that she gained, 
was the fact that services offered in rural versus urban settings vary. Many 
parents who lived in rural areas noted the difficulties in finding caregivers 
for their children, realizing that many caregivers did not want to travel to 
rural areas. 

Listening to parents’ stories about their struggles and resilience high- 
lighted for Kaitlyn the fact that funding offered for people with disabilities 
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is often not enough to cover their basic needs. Hearing this directly from 
parents, whom she got to know over the four-month practicum, made a 
larger impact than simply reading about the difficulties that parents of 
children with disabilities face. Indeed, previous research suggests that 
students enjoy learning directly from those they serve, as evidenced in 
a recent study which examined the experiences of social work practicum 
students in Canada (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2021). When noting the import- 
ance of aligning social work knowledge, skills, and values “some partici- 
pants identified service users as influencing and co-creating an effective 
learning environment in social work education” (Archer-Kuhn et al., 2021, 
p. 390). One of the students in a focus group shared that “I learn social 
work best when I’m learning from the people that we work with because 
the people that we work with are the closest, they know the best about our 
services because they are receiving them” (Archer-Kuhn, 2021, p. 391). 

In addition to benefiting student learning, having Kaitlyn as part of 
the parent group was helpful for parents as well. Experiencing first-hand 
the dedication with which social work students approached their work, 
parents expressed their confidence in the next generation of social work- 
ers. Indeed, Kaitlyn would often do research on subjects that parents dis- 
cussed, and then would come to the next meetings with information about 
new government decisions on the kind of support that people with dis- 
abilities were offered in the context of COVID-19. At other times, Kaitlyn 
would look up information on key issues while parents were discussing 
such issues, so she could offer information to parents right away. Doing 
this in person, which would require her to be on her phone or computer, 
would have most likely been frowned upon because it would have seemed 
that she was not present. However, the fact that, during the virtual meet- 
ings, she could use discretely her computer gave her the chance to engage 
in double tasking without appearing as rude. 


Conclusion 


The disruptions that COVID-19 caused to field education provided both 
challenges and opportunities for innovation. Within the disability field, 
COVID-19 allowed students to engage with how people with disabilities are 
constructed, and the shift to a virtual format created opportunities which 
previous practicum students did not have. As a supervisor, this allowed 
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me to see how students navigated power dynamics within the agency and 
gave me a chance to reflect on the impact that neo-liberal practices have 
on my experience. Despite the challenges it presented, COVID-19 also of- 
fered a space to experiment with field education opportunities which were 
conceptualized as unconventional. Fortunately, the transition toward a 
virtual format was successful as it offered students access to a wider range 
of experiences, while allowing them to complete their field education re- 
quirements. This helped ease the uncertainty and stress that COVID-19 
caused. In fact, both students and clients at our agency highlighted that 
virtual service delivery might be something that would be helpful in the 
future as well. 
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Supporting Spiritual Competencies in 
Field Education and Practice 


Emma De Vynck, Jill Ciesielski, and Heather M. Boynton 


Social workers entering the practice field will inevitably encounter chil- 
dren, adolescents, families, and/or communities dealing with adversity, 
and research has demonstrated spiritual strengths, crises, struggles, and 
distress are often intertwined with these experiences. Spirituality can 
arise in any practice area, and may be particularly pertinent with respect 
to trauma, grief, loss, life transitions, aging and end of life care, pregnancy 
and abortion, addictions, chronic mental health, illness, relationship 
issues including sexual infidelity, conflict, divorce, and 2SLGBTQ+ and 
other related gender and identity aspects. Spirituality is interconnected 
with cultural humility and competence, and ethical practice. Yet, are 
social work placement students sufficiently supported to consider spirit- 
ual matters arising for those they work with, as well as for themselves, 
as they enter practicum? While undergoing similar processes themselves, 
social work students may be tasked to assist clients dealing with spiritual 
issues, conflicts in their values and worldview, and struggles with cop- 
ing. Additionally, are field educators and instructors adequately prepared 
to incorporate a spiritually-informed approach into their supervision of 
students as well as their practice with individuals, families, and commun- 
ities? This chapter is written collaboratively from the perspective of three 
social workers and researchers at varying stages in their professional and 
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academic paths, but we all share a passion for increasing spiritual aware- 
ness and spiritually sensitive field practice in social work. We will present 
relevant findings on spirituality and spiritual struggles and trauma as in- 
formed by our personal practice and research endeavours, and we will link 
these findings with implications for field education. 

Although historically social work has roots in spirituality, explicit 
focus on this area was suppressed over time. If, in the past several decades, 
there has been a renewed interest in the necessity of integrating spirituality 
and religion into the social work curriculum, an important gap remains 
with respect to its inclusion in field education. Research has revealed that 
students, academics, and practitioners, as well as clients, have indicated 
the importance of integrating spiritual and religious aspects into academia 
and practice. Yet, this dimension continues to be largely unaddressed in 
schools of social work (Boynton, 2016; Kvarfordt et al., 2018; Moffatt et 
al., 2021). We contend that it is essential and past due for social work to 
incorporate spiritual content and pedagogy in field education. 

Field educators and supervisors must be aware of the impact of spirit- 
ual aspects for both clients and for students, and should be prepared for 
spiritual reflection, exploration, and dialogue. We will address the im- 
portance of attending to students’ spiritual needs in the field setting, as 
students may undergo their own spiritual challenges when they navigate 
the development of their professional practice identity and the shaping of 
their own spiritual worldview. The self-reflection and cogitative processes 
associated with social work education might stimulate spiritual contem- 
plation, distress, or concerns for students, resulting in a need for super- 
visory support from field supervisors and instructors. 


Introducing the Authors’ Experience with Spirituality: 
Emma, Jill, and Heather 


Emma 

Growing up in evangelical Christianity, I was exposed to messages of 
service grounded in divine love and self-sacrifice. A vocation of service 
was compelling to me, and when I began studying social work, it felt like 
home. But as I dove into my first field placement, the spiritual disquietude 
that had begun in my teenage years only grew. Encountering individuals 
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of all belief systems exposed me to the beauty of humanity and challenged 
the notions of inherent sinfulness I was raised to believe in. The focus 
on continued self-reflection in my courses, while edifying, contributed to 
my ongoing destabilization. My first field placement was at a Christian- 
affiliated food bank and “street church”; it felt familiar and yet entirely 
foreign after the tectonic shifts I had been experiencing in my worldview. 
I did not know where to land, how to be, or where I was going. And I cer- 
tainly did not talk about it. 

My own spiritual distress story may be resonant for some readers, as 
it is common for young people to question their worldviews. But these 
stories should not be chalked up to a phase, and they are not unique to 
emerging adults. Spiritual struggles can have profound and lasting ad- 
verse mental health impacts and affect individuals of all life stages, back- 
grounds, and social locations (Abu-Raiyah et al., 2015; Ano & Pargament, 
2013; Wilt et al., 2021). My own story is intimately interwoven with my 
social work education and field practicum experiences. Through my mas- 
ter’s thesis, these experiences help me to explore spiritual struggles in the 
hopes of improving support of both clients and social work students who 
encounter these concerns. 

Jill 

Being raised as an atheist in a home where spirituality was little discussed, 
I did not begin to explore this topic until I was an adult. Social work was 
one of the main factors that prompted me to consider spirituality more 
deeply, because it made me reflect upon my own values and motivations 
that brought me to the field, as well as grapple with the moral and existen- 
tial issues that arose during the process. Additionally, I found that spirit- 
uality was a dimension that came up continually with many of my clients, 
and I felt little equipped to address it in my work with them in a competent 
and ethical matter. I came to believe that this was a major gap not only in 
my own practice, but also in the profession. Social work curriculum and 
field education are key components to addressing this gap. 


Heather 


I was raised by Catholic and Protestant parents who had turned away 
from their respective churches due to existential and religious questions, 
which were not answered by their faith. My parents conveyed that I could 
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determine my own spiritual perspectives and practices. This led me to 
being exposed to many faiths, through my peers, while growing up in a 
multi-cultural neighbourhood in Toronto. Growing up, I heard a lot of 
negativities surrounding religion, although I have come to recognize the 
great value it holds for many individuals. Having encountered a few dis- 
tressing spiritual experiences with no one to talk to about them, I blocked 
my spirituality for about a decade. Through my work with children and 
families experiencing trauma, grief, and loss I was catapulted back into 
the spiritual dimension of life. This triggered a renewed journey of under- 
standing my own spirituality. I found that there was little guidance and 
training in the spiritual dimension, and even a lack of openness to talk 
about spirituality and religion with supervisors. So, I embarked on a quest 
to learn as much as I could in the area, which led me to explore spiritu- 
ality in my master’s and PhD programs. I continued this journey after 
two decades of learning, practice, and research in the area. This pulled me 
towards the many amazing experiences of my clients. I was also drawn 
to various organizations: I became involved with the Canadian Society 
for Spirituality and Social Work, I started attending and chairing confer- 
ences and symposiums, and I became the vice-president of the Society. 
Ultimately, I devoted my research, publishing, and teaching to matters of 
spirituality. 


Defining Spirituality 

Spirituality can be difficult to define, as it is highly personal and can vary 
greatly between groups or individuals (Canda et al., 2019). Within the 
context of social work, there is a lack of consensus around the definition 
of spirituality (Barker & Floersch, 2010). Hodge (2018) conveys that there 
is a trend within the profession to define spirituality in universal terms, 
with the assumption that everyone is spiritual. Additionally, while this 
definition is inclusive of a wide variety of spiritual or religious beliefs, the 
assumption that everyone can identify as being spiritual can decontext- 
ualize spirituality and may be too broad in nature. Any definition must be 
inclusive and respectful of a multitude of spiritual and religious beliefs, but 
it must also provide enough specificity for practitioners to be able to apply 
it in their practice (Senreich, 2013). In most definitions, core concepts of 
spirituality include a search for a sense of connectedness to oneself, others, 
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the divine, beings beyond human, the natural world, the universe, and 
the ultimate reality. They also incorporate meaning making and a sense 
of purpose. Religion, rather, is concerned with spiritual matters and may 
be defined as institutionalized patterns of values and beliefs shared by a 
group and (Koenig et al., 2012). For some individuals, spirituality is asso- 
ciated with religion, and for others it is not. 

For those individuals who find meaning in the form of religion, this 
should be reflected in practice. Assessments can explore spiritual and 
religious strengths, resources, practices, and rituals, as well as areas of 
challenge and struggle. For support, practitioners can consider collab- 
orating with religious leaders, mentors, or youth groups, among others, 
and explore church activities for youth (Tangenberg, 2012). Social work- 
ers should also engage in an ethical reflexivity and recognize when they 
might need to refer to a spiritual care practitioner or clergy. 


Spirituality and Culture 


We contend that understandings of cultural humility and competence 
should be extended to include a stance on spiritual humility and compe- 
tence. These should include culturally and contextually appropriate ways 
of practicing, as spirituality is integral to cultural beliefs and worldviews, 
particularly for non-Western cultures. For many individuals, spirituality 
is connected to their culture. Canada is a profoundly diverse country, with 
people of over 250 ethnic origins reported in the 2016 census (Statistics 
Canada, 2017a). The proportion of visible minorities is also growing, with 
22.3% of the population reporting on the 2016 census to belong to one 
of these groups (Statistics Canada, 2017b). Canda et al. (2019) stated that 
the amount of diversity within countries such as the United States and 
Canada calls for practitioners to take a stance of cultural humility, a per- 
spective that 


appreciates complexity and intersectionality of identities, 
that critically reflects on power and privilege in helping 
relationships while promoting collaboration and empow- 
erment, that attends to contextual issues of social justice, 
and that encourages workers’ continuous learning through 
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self-awareness and dialogue with clients and their commu- 
nities. (p. 23). 


We believe that this is true for social workers across the globe. 

Scholars have argued for the need of practitioners to use spirituality in 
their work with migrants and refugees in a collaborative and client-cen- 
tered manner. However, most social workers are not prepared to do this 
effectively (George & Ellison, 2015; Hodge, 2019; Whipple et al., 2015). 
Spirituality can be an important component of the worldview of margin- 
alized peoples, such as Indigenous peoples in colonial nations, and dis- 
regarding these ways of knowing can perpetuate further harm (Lavallée 
& Poole, 2010). Some scholars have argued for incorporating spirituality 
into the profession in a way that is consistent with the principles of social 
justice (Belcher & Sarmiento Mellinger, 2016; Gardner, 2020). 

Cultural and spiritual humility and competence involve engagement. 
It does not mean that a practitioner can become an expert in other cul- 
tures, but they can engage in a “never-ending process of living and learn- 
ing to expand one’s values, knowledge, skills, and relationships” (Canda 
et al., 2019, p. 400). For this reason, Canda et al. (2019) prefer the term 
“culturally appropriate practice” over cultural competence because the 
focus should be on building and maintaining relationships on an ongoing 
basis with a spiritually sensitive framework, rather than achieving a cer- 
tain level of skill (p. 400). The clinician develops an awareness of cultur- 
al and spiritual aspects for clients, reflects on one’s own spirituality, and 
continues to grow and develop professionally in relation to spirituality in 
practice. Danso (2018) noted the controversy and debate among scholars 
over different terms to describe this aspect of practice. Danso purported 
that cultural humility does not add more value to social work practice 
than the pre-existing concept of cultural competence, because cultural 
humility does not go beyond the principles of anti-oppressive practice. 
Regardless of which term is used to describe appropriate practice with 
clients from diverse cultures, spirituality certainly remains a key aspect 
(Canda et al., 2019). 
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Spirituality in Social Work 


There is a well-established acknowledgment that social work as a profession 
has many gaps in relation to a holistic or spiritual approach (Carrington, 
2013; Zapf, 2008), for it leaves those who wish to take this approach, or 
encounter spirituality in their practice, to “rely on their own initiative and 
inventiveness, with no clear theoretical, practical, or ethical guidelines” 
(Carrington, 2013, p. 288). Many scholars have advocated for the inclusion 
of spirituality in social work at a broad, macro level (Belcher & Sarmiento 
Mellinger, 2016; Crisp, 2020; Gardner, 2020; Zapf, 2008). Boynton (2011) 
conveyed that the focus on spirituality in social work at this level has 
centered around social justice (Coates, 2007; Lee & Barret, 2007; Nash 
& Stewart, 2005), ethics and ethical practice (Canda et al., 2004; Hodge, 
2005a), and the need for education and training (Ai, 2002; Baskin, 2002; 
Coholic, 2003, 2006). 

There has also been much discussion of the use of spirituality at the 
micro level through concepts such as “contemplative spaces” (Jacobs, 
2015), mindfulness, gratitude, forgiveness, and radical acceptance, but 
also through spiritual assessments (Hodge, 2001, 2005b; Seinfeld, 2012). 
Other studies addressing issues related to practice and teaching have 
conveyed that spirituality is an essential component of clinical practice 
(Coates et al., 2007; Groen et al., 2012). Furthermore, some scholars have 
articulated links between trauma, grief, loss, and spirituality, itself a factor 
of resilience and posttraumatic growth (Boynton, 2016). They have also 
outlined the importance of spirituality across the lifespan and paid atten- 
tion to how individuals engage in spirituality through religious practices, 
rituals, and creativity (Boynton, 2009, 2014, 2016; Boynton & Vis, 2011, 
2017; Crisp, 2016, 2017; Vis & Boynton, 2008). 

Researchers have sought the perspectives of practitioners themselves 
who admitted that, while being generally in favour of the inclusion of 
spirituality in social work practice, they do not feel equipped to do so 
because it is rarely included in their social work education or training 
(Kvarfordt & Herba, 2018; Kvarfordt & Sheridan, 2010; Oxhandler & Ellor, 
2017; Oxhandler & Giardina, 2017; Oxhandler et al., 2015). A handful of 
studies with social work practitioners have explored practitioners’ beliefs, 
feelings, and experiences of incorporating spirituality in clinical practice, 
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as well as their educational and training experiences, and how their own 
spirituality influences, or is influenced by, their work (Bell et al., 2005; 
Canda & Furman, 2010; Oxhandler & Pargament, 2014; Sheridan, 2004, 
2009). Social work students also think that spirituality should be included 
in education (Buckey, 2012; Pandya, 2018; Phillips, 2014; Senreich, 2013). 
A literature review of 493 articles conducted by Buckey (2012) indicat- 
ed that both students and practitioners report little to no training in this 
area, and students were very supportive of having this material included 
in the curriculum. 

A survey of 190 Canadian social work educators indicated that they 
are also largely in favour of incorporating spirituality in practice and edu- 
cation; only one-third of them, though, reported that this kind of material 
is included in their curriculum, but usually at the instructor's discretion 
(Kvarfordt et al., 2018). Educators raised some concerns about inserting 
this content into the curriculum, such as the possibility of bias by fac- 
ulty or students and the lack of knowledge or experience among faculty 
in teaching this material (Kvarfordt et al., 2018). Social work practitioners, 
educators, and students have articulated the importance of spirituality 
within the field of practice given its significance in the lives and needs 
of clients, such as in meaning-making processes (Coholic, 2003, 2006; 
Sheridan, 2004, 2009). Several studies have found that children and adults 
often bring up spiritual issues in sessions, and that clients want their 
spiritual beliefs and practices to be recognized, honoured, and included in 
the counselling process (Boynton, 2016; Canda & Furman, 1998; Coholic, 
2003; Sheridan, 2004). It is also apparent that practitioners are address- 
ing and integrating spiritual interventions while lacking critical know- 
ledge and expertise in the area (Kvarfordt & Sheridan, 2007; Oxhandler 
& Pargament, 2014). More importantly, Oxhandler and Pargament (2014) 
wondered how social workers were gaining knowledge and effective- 
ly making sound practice decisions. These limitations raise issues with 
self-efficacy and competence for social workers, as well as ethical concerns 
in practice. This body of literature clearly demonstrates an obvious need 
for social workers to adopt a spiritually sensitive and appropriate practice 
in their approach; it also underscores that the training and professional 
development related to spirituality is required not only for students, but 
for practitioners, field supervisors, and field educators. 
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Social Work Field Education and Spirituality 


Field education is a key component of social work education, as it provides a 
venue for students to make links with classroom learnings and direct prac- 
tice experiences. As discussed, the social work classroom rarely includes 
adequate exploration of spiritual and religious matters, and students may 
first encounter the spiritual elements of social work when they embark on 
their field placements and begin engaging with clients. In the field setting, 
students may encounter spiritual and religious matters in clients’ narra- 
tives, implicitly or explicitly. Additionally, field experiences may provoke 
students’ own spiritual cogitation, including questioning one’s values, eth- 
ics, and meaning as they confront the complexities of human suffering, 
and encounter potential opposition to their own spiritual paradigms. 

Social work literature examining field education and spirituality re- 
mains limited, and explicitly considers only a few key areas: field educa- 
tion with religiously affiliated agencies, challenges to students’ worldviews 
in field education, and models for integrating spirituality into field super- 
vision and education (see for example: Colvin & Bullock, 2017; Harris et 
al., 2016; Okundaye et al., 1999). A brief review of the literature revealed 
that many of these explorations consider Christian student experiences, 
Christian social service agencies, and perspectives of Christian-affliated 
social work schools. This emphasis on Christian perspectives, which dem- 
onstrates the prominence of Christianity in Canadian and American re- 
ligious landscapes, eclipses the true diversity of the spiritual approaches 
held by clients, students, and practitioners. Okundaye et al.’s (1999) mod- 
el of spiritually sensitive field supervision is a departure from Christian 
approaches, and instead integrates Eastern spiritual traditions into field 
supervision. Exploring non-dominant approaches to spirituality in the 
field is vital for developing social work’s spiritual competency and literacy 
beyond Christian models. 

Although the social work field education and spirituality literature 
is limited, the possibilities for further connections and explorations are 
bountiful. Just as social work curriculum must respond to the call for a 
holistic spiritually-integrated approach, field education must consider its 
role in supporting the development of spiritually competent and spiritu- 
ally aware social workers. This involves preparing students for spiritually 
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sensitive work with clients, but also addressing the importance of the field 
education team in supporting students’ spiritual needs and goals. 

Spirituality is an essential element of the human experience and 
warrants adequate consideration across social work settings. The range 
of spiritual experiences for human beings can be both deeply nourishing 
and deeply distressing. In the following section, we explore how, for some 
clients and students, the spiritual realm can become a site of distress and 
struggle. Both Emma and Heather have considered these underexamined 
areas in their respective research on spiritual distress, trauma, grief, and 
loss in the context of spirituality and aim to provide insights from these 
realms for field education. 


Important Research and Literature for Field Education 


Spiritual Struggles, Crises, and Distress 


Although there is ample literature confirming the positive impacts of re- 
ligion and spirituality on coping, burnout prevention, and overall mental 
health and well-being, a smaller but important body of literature address- 
es spiritual distress and struggles (Captari et al., 2018; Exline et al., 2000). 
While social workers and students should consider the potential for well- 
ness, strengths, and resources found in spirituality, a thorough discussion 
of spirituality must honour its potential “dark side” (Ellison & Lee, 2010, 
p. 501; de Souza, 2012). Acknowledging the potential harms of religion 
and spirituality cautions us to avoid idealizing spirituality in social work 
theorizing, education, and practice: we can recognize that even though 
“spirituality can be part of the highest of human expressions, it can also 
be part of the lowest” (Pargament, 2011, p. 129). 

Exline and Rose (2005) outline a range of areas that are related to this 
dark side of spirituality and religion; some include conflicts related to 
one’s spiritual or religious worldview, negative religious or spiritual cop- 
ing, spiritual struggles and concerns, and spiritual injury. These aspects 
can cause great internal turmoil for individuals, for while they can impact 
their mental health and manifest themselves as anger, anxiety, and de- 
pression, they may also be related to trauma, grief, and loss (McConnell et 
al., 2006; Exline & Rose, 2005). 
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Spiritual struggles or distress are complex and multifaceted experien- 
ces that can have profound impacts on our well-being. Spiritual distress 
may include a troubled relationship with the divine, painful emotions 
related to one’s religion and/or spirituality, chronic doubt, disillusion- 
ment with one’s religious upbringing, moral and existential concerns, and 
interpersonal strife in religious settings (Abu-Raiyah et al., 2015; Bryant 
& Astin, 2008; Ellison & Lee, 2010). Although they may be difficult to put 
into concrete language for the sufferer, these challenges can be defined as 
“tension, strain, and conflict about sacred matters with the supernatural, 
with other people, and within oneself” (Abu-Raiya et al., 2015, p. 565). 
Pargament (2011), a prominent researcher in the field of spiritual strug- 
gle, proposes that if our spirituality, religion, or the organization of our 
worldview lacks flexibility, fails to respond to the inevitable challenges and 
confusions of life, and conflicts with our social environment, we may fall 
into distress. Such struggles are common. Anyone can experience spirit- 
ual struggles, as existential disturbances impact many of us throughout 
our lives regardless of explicit affiliation with a belief system or religion 
(Preston & Shin, 2017). 

There is strong empirical evidence demonstrating linkages between 
spiritual struggles and distress on the one hand, and adverse mental 
and physical health outcomes on the other. Anger and shaken faith can 
result in confusion, and spiritual strife can lead to depression, anxiety, 
suicidality, poor recovery from illness, and even higher mortality rates 
(Abu-Raiyah et al., 2015; Ano & Vasconcelles, 2005; Exline & Rose, 2005; 
Wilt et al., 2021). In addition, research is increasingly demonstrating that 
spiritual distress warrants targeted attention as a distinct and complex 
phenomenon that “cannot merely be reduced to other psychosocial ex- 
periences” (Ano & Pargament, 2013, p. 431; Abu-Raiyah et al., 2015; Wilt 
et al., 2021). The spiritual aspect of struggle may be the most grievous fac- 
tor in decreased well-being and, therefore, calls for a nuanced response 
from social workers and educators supporting clients and students with 
these experiences (Abu-Raiyah et al., 2015). 

Spiritual struggles, distress, and concerns can be precipitated by many 
factors: trauma, grief, and loss events, mental health challenges, conflicts 
within one’s spiritual community, isolation, existential meaning-making 
processes, lack of a sense of purpose, personal and professional identity 
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formation aspects, the discovery of differing ideologies, questions relat- 
ed to religious teachings, illness or injury, etc. These varied experiences 
of spiritual struggles and distress may be a part of many of our stories, 
whether we are a client, student, or practitioner; like other emotionally 
fraught areas, they benefit from being named, illuminated, and nurtured. 
Reframing personal mental health concerns as spiritual and/or religious 
struggles or distress can be empowering for individuals and is more hol- 
istic than a biological or psychological perspective. Externalizing the root 
cause of suffering can offer a sense of relief and allow the individual to 
cope and make meaning of the pain, while understanding that a higher 
purpose of the struggle may also facilitate spiritual growth (Hefti, 2011). 
Exline and Rose (2005) claimed that neglecting spiritual struggles and 
“problems of suffering might cause us to overlook vital sources of spiritual 
transformation and development” (p. 335). As our spirituality and/or reli- 
gion can provide the meaning system through which we find an anchor in 
daily events and major life hurdles, inner anguish about the spiritual realm 
can “deprive us of a valuable personal resource” and a coherent founda- 
tion to stand upon (Ellison & Lee, 2010, p. 505). Therefore, social workers 
are required to know and understand the potential for deeper spiritual 
aspects related to clients’ and students’ concerns, and the imperative need 
to attend to spiritual struggles for effective field practice and education. 


Trauma, Grief, and Loss 


Spiritual concerns, struggles, questions, and distress often arise through 
the experience of a traumatic event or from a significant loss. Individuals 
often ruminate on spiritual aspects in the process of meaning making of 
these difficult experiences. Pargament et al. (2014) contended that spirit- 
uality plays a critical role in major life traumas, as it helps in understand- 
ing, managing, and resolving them. Traumatic experiences can result in 
an existential injury affecting one’s spiritual foundation and worldview, 
and one’s sense of being in the world (Boynton & Vis, 2017; Thompson & 
Walsh, 2010). 

Practitioners and social work students will inevitably encounter indi- 
viduals dealing with trauma who may require spiritual support. However, 
even though “social workers are often trained in evidence-based trauma 
interventions and frameworks, spirituality is rarely discussed as part 
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of these intervention frameworks” (Boynton & Vis, 2017, p. 193). The 
American Council on Social Work Education (2012) disseminated a com- 
petency framework for advanced social work practice which specifically 
outlines the need for skills and knowledge pertaining to trauma. These 
guidelines inform how spirituality is interrelated with trauma, and state 
that spirituality influences the therapeutic relationship and practition- 
ers need to attend to spiritual development in trauma practice. Yet, in 
reviewing the social work literature, it becomes very apparent that there 
continues to be a lack of theoretical frameworks, practice guidelines, and 
evidence-based practices pertaining to spirituality and social work prac- 
tice across the lifespan. 

Incorporating spirituality is a necessary approach to trauma treatment 
at all developmental stages of life and may be most important for children 
and adolescents. Well over a decade ago calls were made to include content 
on spirituality for children and adolescents in social work programs, as 
this area was viewed to be an important practice concern (Graham et al., 
2007; Cheon & Canda, 2010). Yet the gap remains. A continually growing 
body of research indicates that religion and spirituality is important in the 
lives of children and adolescents, and it is a critical component in many 
areas of child and adolescent development and well-being (Boynton, 2016). 
It also may be supportive or a factor of struggle for those who are homeless, 
displaced, or living in foster care; those experiencing poverty, violence, 
various forms of abuse, or sexual minority discrimination; and those en- 
gaging in crime or having suicidal ideation (Kvarfordt & Herba, 2018). 

Research with children has found that trauma, grief, and loss can cre- 
ate spiritual, existential, and metaphysical challenges or struggles, which 
children are often managing alone (Boynton, 2016; Gabarino & Bedard, 
1996; Hooyman & Kramer, 2021; Poyser, 2004). Boynton (2016) found that 
parents may not be aware of the extent of their children’s spiritual strug- 
gles or spiritual thoughts and beliefs, and if parents themselves are strug- 
gling with these challenges, they are not able to attend to their children’s 
needs. Furthermore, she found that practitioners reported issues with 
competency and mastery related to a lack of training and development in 
this area. These significant practice concerns expressed by social workers 
are relevant for supporting and fostering the development of emerging 
social work professionals in the field. 
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In an attempt to address the gap regarding children’s spirituality in 
counselling, Boynton and Mellan (2021) proposed a framework that in- 
corporates children’s perspectives, research, and theory. Four components 
of their framework focused on creating space for the spiritual dimension, 
which can be achieved by understanding and adopting a spiritual holistic 
approach; four other components address how counsellors can integrate 
spirituality and support children through trauma, grief, and loss. These 
authors asserted that through suspending judgement and expecting the 
unexpected, social workers can “more fully embrace what emerges in the 
co-creative process related to the spiritual dimension” in their work with 
children (Boynton & Mellan, 2021, p. 2). However, there is much more 
research and theory to be developed in this critical area of spirituality in 
trauma, grief, and loss across the lifespan. 


Social Work Students and Vulnerability to Spiritual Struggle 


Students themselves may experience spiritual challenges throughout their 
social work education and field placements. Bryant and Astin (2008) dis- 
covered that spiritual struggles impact a significant population of univer- 
sity students compared to the general public, which may put them at higher 
risk for mental health challenges related to spiritual struggles. They found 
that students from minority religions, students who identify as women, 
2SLGBTQ+, and students who encounter disorienting and challenging 
worldviews during their studies may be particularly vulnerable to spirit- 
ual concerns caused by marginalization. Social workers must critically 
examine the intersections of race, class, and gender in their work, and it 
can be argued that religious and spiritual identity is a key intersection that 
warrants further attention and appreciation (Weber, 2015). We contend 
that for social work students of all social locations, the unique demands 
of a highly self-reflective, values-based, and experiential program can 
certainly result in spiritual contemplation, evaluation of one’s spiritual 
worldview, and even spiritual distress (Larkin, 2010). 

Gelman (2004) reported that MSW foundation students entering their 
first practicum experience significant anxiety, which may include fears of 
inflicting harm on clients, incompetence, and inadequacy. A variety of 
fears can have an existential and spiritual quality, as they point to deeper 
concerns regarding one’s personal suitability and capacity for practice, 
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one’s morality and ethics, and one’s purpose and impact in the world. 
During their education and placements, students may confront profound 
questions regarding the purpose of their work and their own values and 
paradigms (Larkin, 2010). Working with clients who challenge one’s 
worldview can be both disorienting and overwhelming. Additionally, as 
students confront the trauma experiences of clients, they may face spirit- 
ual and existential questions and emotional overwhelm. Students’ own 
trauma histories may reemerge as they enter potentially distressing field 
placement settings, contributing to spiritual challenges and distress. There 
is some evidence that social work students have higher rates of personal 
trauma than students from other disciplines, an observation of certain rel- 
evance for field educators supporting students (Black et al., 1993; Sellers & 
Hunter, 2005). Furthermore, as new practitioners who are still developing 
coping strategies, social work students in field placements may be at an 
increased risk of emotional exhaustion and burnout, which can further 
precipitate or exacerbate spiritual rumination and struggle (Knight, 2010; 
Ying, 2008). The potentially stressful, traumatic, and spiritually impactful 
nature of practicum requires not only a trauma-informed approach from 
field educators, but also a spiritually sensitive approach. While field edu- 
cation can be an empowering and fruitful learning experience, the chal- 
lenges and existential and spiritual quandaries that can arise cannot be 
minimized or ignored. 

Some scholarship explores the importance of spiritual crises for 
growth (Magolda, 2008; Parks, 2000). Fowler’s (1981) Faith Development 
Theory provides a helpful lens for contextualizing our spiritual develop- 
ment through six stages. Perhaps of most relevance among these various 
stages is the individuative-reflective stage. The individuative-reflect- 
ive stage may occur in early adulthood, resulting in critical analysis of 
one’s values and worldview. Spiritual distress may emerge through this 
experience. Magolda’s (2008) work on student development describes the 
“shadow lands,” a place where students experience ambiguity and fear as 
they attempt to unpack and rebuild their beliefs in a new context (p. 280). 
When students surface from the shadow lands, they carry clarity, confi- 
dence, and a deeper sense of personal ownership for their lives. Proponents 
of a growth-through-crisis approach assert that spiritual crises can have 
meaningful outcomes if individuals have a space or “hearth” to openly 
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explore their struggles and integrate their new understanding of the world 
(Bryant & Astin, 2008, p. 6). In embracing spiritually sensitive practice, 
field educators and supervisors can be supporters in the shadow land and 
offer this hearth to students. 


Case Examples 


Implications for a Spiritually Sensitive Framework for Field Education 


We have presented many areas of consideration for field education and 
practice regarding the spiritual dimension of our work. Although there 
are many areas of implication, the most critical is in education. It is time 


Table 15.1: Case Example #1: Jon (Client) 


Jon, a 17-year-old adolescent male, had been feeling depressed and anxious for a 
few years. He had been bullied at school and had experienced some losses of ex- 
tended family members. He had been seen by a psychiatrist who recommended an 
antidepressant; yet Jon did not want to take medications. When the social worker 
met with Jon, she explored his spirituality as part of the assessment. Jon related that 
he was an atheist and really did not feel he was spiritual. However, through further 
questions Jon revealed that he was experiencing existential angst related to attempt- 
ing to understand the universe and its creation, the meaning and purpose of life, 
and some of the traumatic experiences in his life. Through dialogue he revealed that 
these thoughts were overwhelming him, and that he had not discussed these with 
anyone. He felt he could not make sense of who he was, why he was here, and what it 
all meant. The social worker was able to facilitate meaning making through framing 
his depression and anxiety as related to spiritual distress. This allowed Jon to remove 
the feelings of him being flawed in some way, while it offered an avenue for working 
with the social worker to address his spiritual distress and anxiety. Through the 
opportunity to engage in discussion, Jon recognized the questions and struggles he 
was experiencing were part of our common humanity. The social worker validated 
his experience, which supported Jon in making sense of his own experiences and to 
come to terms with not knowing some answers. Through this, Jon was able to focus 
on other areas of his life that could bring meaning and purpose for him. He found 
that his depression and anxiety significantly lessened through engaging in spiritual 
meaning making processes, and by having a place of safety, authentic listening, and 
reflection provided by the social worker. 
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Table 15.2: Case Example #2: Gina (Student) 


Gina is in her third month of her first BSW practicum at a child welfare organiza- 
tion. She was raised in a Christian home, but no longer attends church and considers 
herself more spiritual than religious. As part of her practicum duties, Gina calls cli- 
ents to set up appointments with their social workers. Recently, a client became very 
aggravated during one of these phone calls and expressed this frustration strongly 
with Gina, as she did not have ready answers to some of their questions. Gina, sud- 
denly overwhelmed with guilt and confusion, tried to comfort the individual, but 
the client only became increasingly upset and yelled at Gina until they hung up. 
When she went home that evening, Gina planned to do “self-care” as discussed in 
her learning agreement, as she was very upset and confused after the call. Her self- 
care involved going for a walk and taking a long bath. When Gina returned to prac- 
ticum the next day, she was still distraught and wracked with a sense of guilt. Her 
supervisor had been in court with a client the previous day but planned a debrief 
with Gina for the morning. 

In their supervision and debrief meeting, Gina recounted the interaction with 
the client, and how upsetting the situation was for both parties. Her supervisor 
began a conversation about what the client may have been feeling. Gina and the 
supervisor explored how fear and grief were present under the anger the client ex- 
pressed. They discussed potential strategies for validating and responding to anger. 
Following this discussion, the supervisor validated Gina’s support of the client, but 
suggested that in the future if a client continues to yell and get increasingly upset, 
Gina could tell the client it might be better if they speak again when the client feels 
calmer and end the conversation. Her supervisor also asked Gina about her guilt 
response during the interaction. Gina shared that she felt frozen in the situation 
and saw it as her duty to support the client selflessly. She noted that she must have 
said something to upset the client, and that it was her role to continue listening 
and supporting regardless of their response. The supervisor inquired where these 
beliefs originated from, and Gina noted that selflessness and service were always 
emphasized and praised in her Christian upbringing, although she had not origin- 
ally made the connection between her background and her response to the client’s 
distress. Gina began to consider her religious and spiritual framework’s influence 
on her behaviour, including both the benefits and drawbacks of her upbringing. 
This allowed for a conversation about Gina’s values. The supervisor affirmed and 
validated Gina’s values and inquired about caring for oneself during and following 
challenging practice experiences. 

Through this dialogue, Gina realized that to embody the values of service she 
held, she needed to care for her own spirit as well. They discussed the challenge of 
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Table 15.2: (continued) 


balancing compassionate awareness of a client’s distress with awareness of personal 
boundaries. Gina noted that the language of boundaries felt foreign and overly clin- 
ical. She noted that she preferred to think of it as attending to the client’s spirit and 
needs while balancing care for her own spirit and experience. Gina and her super- 
visor discussed how difficult it can be to navigate this in a way that is respectful of 
everyone involved, and how this is an ongoing process. Her supervisor discussed 
what spiritual self-care could look like for Gina beyond the more surface-level self- 
care practices she had been practicing. They worked together to find a resonant 
mantra for Gina that she could repeat when she was in situations where she felt 
frozen and disconnected from herself. Gina chose the mantra “Protecting my spirit 
matters, too.” Together, Gina and her supervisor created a plan to reach out to the 
client again in order to have a follow-up discussion about what was going on, and 
how Gina could support him. 


Table 15.3: Case Example #3: Lyndsey (Practitioner/Supervisor) 


Lyndsey, a school social worker, was assigned to work with a 12-year-old boy named 
Jason in a small room across the hall from his classroom. Jason had been quite 
aggressive and engaging in disruptive behaviours and refusing to do schoolwork. 
He had been exposed to domestic violence, was beaten on several occasions by his 
father who was struggling with substance use and mental health. He was living with 
his mother and a 16-year-old female sibling in a small rural town. The social worker 
was asked to teach the youth coping strategies and to slowly reintroduce academ- 
ics in his day. The social worker had begun to develop a trusting relationship with 
the youth and was engaging in teaching and practicing coping strategies. She had 
provided the boy with a worksheet on thinking about coping at different life stages. 
Upon reading his responses to questions, she noted he had written that teenagers 
cope by “killing themselves.” She was concerned about this and made her supervisor 
and the case manager aware of this, and she also let the boy’s mother know. 

The following week she was attending a psychiatric appointment for the youth 
and, while waiting for the family, she was notified that Jason was in hospital and had 
attempted suicide and was calling out for her during the night. This sparked spirit- 
ual thoughts for Lyndsey around life, death, suicide, meaning, and purpose. She rec- 
ognized that she had made a significant therapeutic connection with Jason, and that 
he felt safe in her presence. She was supposed to attend a case conference for another 
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Table 15.3: (continued) 


youth right after this. She informed her supervisor of the events and was asked if she 
needed a couple of minutes. Lyndsey was in shock and in spiritual turmoil, and all 
she could respond was that she needed some water, which her supervisor got for her 
and then motioned for her to go into the case conference. 

Lyndsey struggled to focus while in the conference and returned to the school 
where a colleague asked her what was wrong. He told her that she needed some 
spiritual self-care and should go home. She took his advice, although she later 
learned that he received a reprimand from the supervisor for doing this. The super- 
visor did not speak to Lyndsey for over a week and expected Lyndsey to return to 
the small room to work with the boy. Her supervisor later related that she felt that 
maybe Lyndsey needed some space, which is why she did not call her or arrange for 
supervision. This was a missed opportunity to support Lyndsey and attend to the 
spiritual distress triggered by the work and the traumatic events. 

Lyndsey struggled for some time, felt exhausted, and burned out. However, 
through talking with a few peers and engaging in her own spiritual self-care spirit- 
ual reflection, she was able to continue working. She also was able to talk to the 
youth and the parent about the event, to support the family in connecting at a deep- 
er authentic level, and to assist the parent to be aware of the child’s experience and 
need at times for co-regulation and spiritual reflection on his experiences of trauma. 
She moved from working on coping and anger management skills to addressing 
the spiritual aspects of care and the need for processing and meaning making of 
the traumatic experiences. She also inquired about the spiritual strengths of the 
family and facilitated spiritual activities and rituals they could engage in to bring 
comfort and healing. This attention to spirituality enhanced her practice from both 
a personal and professional level. 


now to orient ourselves to openly attend the spiritual domain and offer 
education and support within the practice realm. 

Our ethical standards of practice, in particular competence, social 
justice, and client self-determination, apply to the relevance of spirit- 
uality for social work practice (CASW, 2005). Educators may choose to 
use ethical guidelines developed by scholars such as Canda and Furman 
(2019). A key starting point is education and training on spiritual matters 
for field instructors. Ensuring that future social workers who will become 
field instructors have spiritually sensitive practice skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes, in addition to a willingness to create change in policies and 
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practices and develop spiritually informed treatment approaches, is of ut- 
most importance. Social workers need to be cognizant of the spiritual di- 
mension as it relates to theories such as humanistic and existential theor- 
ies, transpersonal theory, and person in environment, or, as Zapf (2008) 
argued, person-as-environment as we are part of a larger environment 
of creation. Social workers should be educated on conducting spiritual 
assessments and the use of various models and approaches to assess for 
spiritual strengths, activities, practices, and resources, as well as challenges 
and struggles. Spirituality can readily be infused in treatment processes 
and frameworks, and considerations for further development in this area 
of practice are needed. Additionally, with appreciation for the range of 
cultural and religious identities clients and students may bring, spiritual 
pedagogy must include content on world religions, traditions, and faiths, as 
well as the impact of religious discrimination. Furthermore, an awareness 
of the roles that trauma, loss, and grief play in sparking and catapulting 
spiritual thoughts and reliance on spiritual beliefs and practices will in- 
form a spiritually appropriate and competent practice (Boynton, 2016). 

Field educators’ roles will include preparing students for spiritually 
competent practice, while remaining aware of students’ own spirituality, 
struggles, and strengths. This includes open discussion about the ethical 
challenges of engaging spirituality in practice and supporting spirituality 
in the daily life of the student. To assist students through spiritual chal- 
lenges and provide a “hearth” environment, the field instructor-student 
relationship is critical. These matters are often deeply personal and at 
times ineffable. We invite supervisors and field educators to move beyond 
administrative and managerial approaches to supervision and be willing 
to enter into dialogues about spiritual, existential, and moral matters. 
While students are often encouraged to self-reflect during their social 
work training, field instructors’ and educators’ own self-reflection and 
willingness are vital for spiritual dialogue. We do not need to be experts 
in spiritual competency to embrace the mystery and step into dialogues 
on spiritual and existential matters. Incorporating spiritual awareness in 
practice is a lifelong learning process. 

While spiritual pedagogy needs to be infused in social work program 
learning outcomes and standards of practice, research and development of 
best practices is required; in addition, there ought to be explicit attention 
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given to spirituality in ethics, accreditation standards of schools, and or- 
ganizations. Social workers should advocate for policy, practices, and pro- 
cedures to include spirituality and follow holistic approaches. 


Conclusion 


Though spirituality has been largely neglected in the social work field and 
profession, spiritual issues abound for clients and students alike. Rather 
than avoiding these realities, social work needs to tackle such issues head 
on. We, as social workers, need to pull our heads out of the proverbial sand 
and acknowledge that this is a crucial area of practice that we must be 
ready to address. Spiritual struggles and distress are one area of spiritual 
experience that social workers may confront within themselves or with 
their clients. It is important for field educators to be aware that students 
may be particularly vulnerable to spiritual struggles, and that social work 
education and practicum experiences can spur on spiritual contemplation 
and cogitation. 

We require a willingness and processes in field education to build 
awareness and meaningful responses to students’ spiritual needs during 
this major transition period. Spiritual distress can emerge from trauma, 
grief, and loss, as well as through our development as humans when our 
worldviews are challenged. Both clients and students, as well as seasoned 
professionals, will at times face challenges to their spiritual paradigms. 
We recognize that there is a reciprocal nature of practice driving research 
and research driving practice, and thus it was our aim to impart some 
of the key research and practice implications related to the historically 
suppressed, yet emergent context of spirituality for clients, students, 
supervisors, and educators in field education. We hope that social workers 
will find supportive ways to attend to the spiritual component for clients 
and students and find innovative ways to integrate spirituality into their 
daily practice. We also hope that these aspects will drive groundbreaking 
research questions and support professional knowledge in this dynamic, 
complex, and multi-faceted area of field education. 
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How to Enhance Brain Potential in 
Fieldwork Education? The Multimodal 
Integration of Imagination and Trauma 
(MIIT) Framework 


Ricardo Diego Suárez Rojas 


Humans are capable of both involuntary and voluntary acts of imagin- 
ation: for example, dreaming of a dystopia and writing about a utopia 
(Vyshedskiy, 2020). The neuroscientific discovery of our conscious and 
unconscious creativity has several implications for improving health 
and social conditions (Agnati et al., 2013; Fox, 2013; Vyshedskiy, 2019). 
For example, voluntary imaginative actions are necessary to empower 
clients and transform systems in the social work profession. However, 
chronic and toxic exposure to stressors can harm practitioners’ invent- 
ive performance, in turn impacting their adaptability and spontaneity 
(Ashley-Binge & Cousins, 2020; Parker & Maestripieri, 2011; Sapolsky, 
2004; Vyshedskiy, 2020). As a sign of concern, there is growing research 
regarding social work students in the United States who experience vic- 
arious trauma, discrimination, and isolation caused by interpersonal 
and institutional factors (Cowie et al., 2018; Evans et al., 2018; Garcia- 
Williams et al., 2014; Rasheem & Brunson, 2018). How can social work 
students remain creative to navigate the challenges of their training and 
future professional practice? 
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The signature pedagogy in social work education is the field place- 
ment experience. Students can apply concepts and techniques learned in 
the classroom, alongside clients, under the guidance of an experienced 
field instructor (Bogo, 2020; Hummell et al., 2010; Wayne et al., 2010). 
However, besides field placement’s potential to be a site for learning and 
growth, students also may face challenges beyond their capacities, in- 
adequate supervision, and suffer from demoralization and exhaustion 
(Bogo, 2015; Wayne et al., 2006). Given how challenging it is to become a 
trauma-informed social worker, field education must be preventive, heal- 
ing, and stimulating. 

How is the study of imagination relevant for developing trauma-in- 
formed education and practice? To address this question, the present 
chapter introduces the novel Multimodal Integration of Imagination and 
Trauma (MIIT) framework. As a theory in development, it seeks to under- 
stand how perception relates to the evolution of imagination types. The 
purpose of this research is to contribute to the healing of psychosocial and 
historical trauma. The MIIT framework was developed by synthesizing 
the author’s years of interdisciplinary and community practice with col- 
laborators in Chiapas, Mexico City, Chicago, and Boston. Furthermore, 
its evolution is continuously disseminated through social media (Suarez 
Rojas, 2022). 

The MIIT framework seeks to provide a schematic logic for inter- 
preting and enhancing human development. Moreover, it intends to 
produce a methodology for integrating healing and learning in various 
settings and among diverse populations (see Figure 16.1). Therefore, this 
chapter introduces the MIIT framework’s nine working principles, ac- 
companied by respective recommendations for field education. In addi- 
tion, each section is prefaced by a transdisciplinary dialogue, intending to 
situate this work in a larger intellectual context, synthesize findings, and 
derive implications (Anastas, 2014). Lastly, the recommendations for un- 
leashing brain potential may be adapted, with congruent modifications, to 
other academic disciplines, workplace training settings, and age groups. 
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16 | How to Enhance Brain Potential in Fieldwork Education? 


Unity Principle: Commonalities Among Learners, 
Educators, and Clients 


How is it possible that social workers can imagine a better future for so- 
ciety? For understanding the voluntary imagination, it is necessary to 
start from perception, an evolutionary older mechanism (Thomas, 1999). 
Multisensory or multimodal integration (MI) is the name given to how the 
nervous system differentiates and processes multisensory stimuli auto- 
matically and reflectively (Stein & Stanford, 2008). MI allows processing 
sensory inputs, consciously and unconsciously, by integrating types of 
data and thus reacting with a motor or behavioural response (Gingras et 
al., 2009). If a coherent representation of experience gets produced, per- 
formance in a determined task can improve (Stein et al., 2020). 

The remarkable velocity in which neuronal ensembles arrange cat- 
egories and reactions may partially be thanks to schemas — representa- 
tions of data structures and types of events — that facilitate success in fu- 
ture problems based on past experiences (Gick & Holyoak, 1980; Richland 
et al., 2012). Moreover, schemas are conceptual and embodied: our bodies 
create and enact blueprints to keep our posture, allowing us to move with 
naturality and even mastery effortlessly (Reinersmann & Lücke, 2018). 
Maintaining an interconnected network of schemas can enhance several 
cognitive and sensorimotor capabilities. Therefore, by synthesizing rel- 
evant schemas (such as clinical and macro theories), the social work stu- 
dent may be better equipped to perceive, find coherence, and respond (MI). 

Both biologically and metaphorically, MI entails motivated com- 
munication, a mindful and unconscious dialogue between the self and the 
world. MI is present in every human being, regardless of development- 
al capabilities, culture, or contextual resources (Stein & Stanford, 2008). 
Moreover, MI is essential for cooperation and competition across species, 
from social mammals to worms with relatively simple nervous systems 
(Ghosh et al., 2017; Viaud-Delmon et al., 2011). MI is also a relevant system 
in artificial intelligence (AI), robots, and machines (Zeng et al., 2020). 

How is it possible that MI is so prevalent across life and technology? 
The answer is elegant in its simplicity: the intersection between sensory 
and motor maps. Any perception occurs in the space-time continuum, 
even if distorted or virtual (Stein et al., 2020). MI is involved in how a 
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bat navigates the darkness, the mantis shrimp recognizes colours beyond 
the human visual spectrum, or a social worker makes a judgment call. By 
considering the previous insights from the neuroscientific literature, the 
first principle of the MIIT framework states: 


1. Unity Principle: “Unity” refers to the commonalities 
concerning perceptual systems across living beings and 
machines, robots, and AI. Multimodal Integration (MI) 
names the capacity to perceive multisensory inputs and re- 
spond with an output. Perception is simultaneously a con- 
scious and unconscious process, which actively differenti- 
ates and integrates data to form conceptual and embodied 
schemas. Any perceptual event happens in the space-time 
continuum, even those distorted or virtual. 


Informed by the unity principle, the first recommendation for field educa- 
tion is to avoid categorizing students, as they are all capable of integration. 
Students arrive at an agency with different trajectories and capabilities, 
making it compelling to classify them under the maxim that “everyone 
learns differently.” However, if a field instructor conceives a student as a 
“visual, interpersonal learner,” does that not entail reducing that person’s 
potential? Learning styles lack empirical evidence to firmly prove their 
existence (Kirschner, 2017). Moreover, their arbitrary definitions are mu- 
tually exclusive, making us believe that we are incapable of anything be- 
yond our box, thus limiting exploration and discovery (Newton & Miah, 
2017). Instead of classifying students, or clients, through inconsistent cat- 
egorizations, the alternative is to recognize that differences arise from the 
same source: an evolutionary system that allows us to perceive, integrate, 
and respond. 

It is essential to underscore that the MIIT framework’s first principle 
and recommendation by no means intend to reduce the complexity in- 
herent to diversity — an issue covered in the next section. Furthermore, 
the framework does not suggest the possibility of instituting a mechanis- 
tic academic structure that can be appropriate to the vast variety of field 
placement contexts (Andharia, 2011). Instead, the emphasis of this section 
is to present unity concerning perception (multimodal integration) and 
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its extended presence across the life continuum. By recognizing common- 
alities, social workers will be better equipped to understand differences 
— and vice versa. 


Divergence Principle: Differences among Learners 


MI is present in all perceptual scenarios, building from a complex blue- 
print. And yet, there are countless gradations in how living and artificial 
beings perceive, integrate, and act. This recognition leads to the MIT 
framework’s second principle: 


2. Divergence Principle: “Divergence” refers to the count- 
less variations in perceptual systems. Anatomical and 
behavioural gradations influence the perception of multi- 
sensory stimuli, data integration, and performance in the 
space-time continuum. 


Divergence leads to the second recommendation for field education: re- 
spect differences, but do not obviate power disparities. Being capable of MI 
does not mean that every student and staff member in the agency has the 
same preferences, resources, and motivations. Flexibility and inventive- 
ness are always a requirement for an instructor who wishes to honour the 
particularity of each individual. Despite field placement being regulated 
by academic institutions and, allegedly, uniform administrative frame- 
works, fieldwork learning is highly heterogeneous and intricate — thus 
mirroring the students and instructors themselves (Bogo, 2020). 

Furthermore, it is essential to challenge how racism and interrelated 
inequities created by capitalism and patriarchy impact social work edu- 
cation and practice (Rao et al., 2021). This reckoning requires courage 
and embracing discomfort. If a student or group feels that their identities 
are not recognized, misrepresented, or outright threatened, the teaching 
experience will become traumatizing. Establishing rapport with students 
through an intersectional logic (Atewologun, 2018) is one of the most im- 
portant goals for a field instructor. Therefore, it is imperative to create a 
space that respects differences while not ignoring them. 
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Semiotic Infinity Principle: Humanity’s Double-Edged 
Sword 


The differences in MI across species may partially explain survival and 
domination. According to the semiotic relativity hypothesis, hamans have 
a particular evolutionary advantage in creating collective meaning (Lucy, 
2016). How else can we hold the potential to produce art, scientific break- 
throughs, and technology to save or destroy lives if not by perceiving and 
communicating? The evolution of language, intertwined with that of MI, 
partly explains such abilities: linking words to objects (Broca’s area in the 
brain) and organizing grammatical sentences (Wernicke’s area) to share 
complex thoughts (Lucy, 1997; Mufwene, 2013; Vyshedskiy, 2019). 

Language evolution also has relied on the most advanced form of vol- 
untary imagination: prefrontal synthesis, the conscious juxtaposition of 
mental images, which activates the lateral prefrontal cortex (Vyshedskiy et 
al., 2020). This imaginative faculty is the basis for synthesizing objects from 
memory into a novel production. Furthermore, it leads to complex oper- 
ations such as self-reference: how words themselves provide the means to 
think about the nature of words. For example, prefrontal synthesis allows 
the social work intern to engage with clients and institutions, recognize 
patterns and exceptions, and act on critical awareness of self and society. 

Furthermore, meaning-creation is also a cultural phenomenon. 
Semiotic modes are material resources agreed upon socially to communi- 
cate — e.g., speech, written word, gestures, numbers, images, colour, 
music, and virtual coding, to name a few. Despite ecological variations, 
every culture creates signs (a concurrence of form and meaning), motiv- 
ated by their members’ interests and composed with available resources 
(Kress, 2010). By bearing in mind these insights, the MIIT framework’s 
third principle is: 


3. Semiotic Infinity Principle: “Semiotic infinity” refers to 
how human beings are different than other species given 
their endless capacity for meaning-creation. Multimod- 
al integration (MI) in humans is distinctive owing to the 
emergence of complex language, prefrontal synthesis, 
and self-awareness. This evolutionary advantage makes 
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humans capable of countless forms of creation, destruc- 
tion, and reconfiguration through diverse modalities. 


By understanding what makes human beings unique, the third recom- 
mendation for field education is : encourage students to co-create solutions 
alongside their clients. According to Bloom’s revised taxonomy of educa- 
tion, creativity is a rigorous process that requires mastery of several cogni- 
tive skills: higher learning areas (where voluntary imagination is located) 
depend on previous foundations (Armstrong, 2016). From the bottom 
to the top, the taxonomy includes the following cognitive dimensions: 
Remembering > Understanding > Applying > Analyzing > Evaluating > 
Creating (Forehand, 2010). Furthermore, the following types of know- 
ledge are present in each area: factual (e.g., terminology), conceptual (e.g., 
theories), procedural (e.g., techniques), and metacognitive (e.g., thinking 
about our own thinking). Importantly to note, the elements of both the 
cognitive and knowledge dimensions are related in a continuum, rather 
than simply being superior or inferior to others (Stanny, 2016). 

In contrast to faculty liaisons, field instructors who supervise students 
in practicum do not have a syllabus. Therefore, the revised Bloom’s tax- 
onomy can assist the latter in measuring progress with concrete verbs (e.g., 
remembering, understanding, etc.) while maintaining a flexible structure. 
For the MIIT framework, “solutions” are conceptualized as a joint effort 
between different agents in a system (e.g., students and supervisors). This 
critical awareness is crucial, as clients have the same potential as social 
workers to create meaning that leads to further healing or trauma — yet 
with different power dynamics. Instead of conceiving students as vessels 
to be filled and tested (Freire, 1996; Kress, 2009), field instructors should 
facilitate engagement with multiple sources of meaning. Through a con- 
tinuum logic, the goal of experiential learning should be empowering stu- 
dents’ creative potential (see Figure 16.2). 


Imperative Congruency Principle: Intersection of Theory 
and Practice 


How can field instructors further emphasize meaning-creation among 
students? The discovery of the superior colliculus in cats, a structure in 
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the midbrain capable of combining visual, auditory, and somatosensory 
stimuli (May, 2006; Wallace & Stein, 1997), offers answers for this ques- 
tion. The superior colliculus led scientists to realize how multisensory 
structures combine inputs to orient individuals in space and time. Across 
species, the predominant modality system varies (e.g., eyesight in humans 
and smell in mice), thus producing very distinctive behaviours. 

These inquiries led to a unified principle: MI follows an intuitive logic 
to improve behaviour as long as sensory inputs are perceived congruently 
(Stein & Stanford, 2008). Congruency in perception means the degree to 
which stimuli get arranged cohesively. Ifa clear picture of the situation gets 
produced, the more likely that brain plasticity and performance will im- 
prove. Such enrichment will be proportionally higher thanks to blends of 
less effective stimuli in an inverse-effectiveness logic. In other words, when 
attention toward an individual sensory stimulus decreases, the capacity 
for integrating multiple inputs increases. For example, a social worker may 
better understand a problem and propose solutions by gathering different 
data types rather than just focusing on quantitative variables. Therefore, 
the inverse effectiveness mechanism is the reason why some authors say 
that MI can produce “something” from “nothing” (Stein et al., 2020). 

However, suppose a social worker's perception develops an incongru- 
ent representation of reality by failing to understand the complexity of a 
client or institution; their performance will in turn degrade. The success of 
a stronger synaptic connection, and thus the action taking place, depends 
on whether the stimuli get derived from the same source and how advan- 
tageous it would be to combine information from independent sources 
(Stein & Stanford, 2008). For a social worker trying to grasp a specific 
context, multiple data sources also can introduce noise into a conclusion. 
Therefore, expertise and wisdom entail knowing when and how to apply 
theory and (or) intuition into a professional experience. As such, the MIIT 
framework’s fourth principle emerges: 


4. Imperative Congruency Principle: “Imperative congru- 
ency” refers to the need of a perceiver to process sensory 
inputs and produce a successful output. Multimodal In- 
tegration (MI) follows an intuitive logic to enhance per- 
formance and neural connections, depending on whether 
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data get arranged congruently. If attention to one stimulus 
decreases, the odds of integrating multisensory stimuli in- 
crease (inverse-effectiveness). Therefore, congruent multi- 
sensory stimulation may improve human potential. 


The fourth recommendation for field education is: amplify congruency be- 
tween theory, practice, and self. For a fruitful practicum, field instructors 
must establish a close relationship with faculty liaisons who serve as con- 
sultants and who understand a given school’s curricula design and object- 
ives. With the help of both types of educators, it is expected that students 
will learn how to practice the profession through two interwoven process- 
es: a subjective reflection about ongoing field experiences and connections 
between practice events and acquired knowledge (Wayne et al., 2010). 

However, what if the relationship between field instructors, faculty li- 
aisons, and students gets precluded by personal or institutional factors? As 
field instructors naturally spend more time with practicum students, they 
are in a privileged position to encourage a more congruent understanding 
of the profession. Supervision times, either group or individual, should in- 
clude a discussion concerning how the learning in the classroom mirrors 
or not the events in the placement. If there is no congruency between the 
two realms, the MIIT framework’s fourth principle leads us to believe that 
the perception and performance of social workers in training will erode. 
Therefore, field instructors are responsible for providing continuous feed- 
back to the faculty liaisons and, if possible, to field education coordinators 
and directors. 

Furthermore, field instructors should also reflect on how concepts 
and procedures are congruent with students’ identities, skillsets, and 
experiences. If becoming a social worker relies on data saturation (an 
excess of information from training, class contents, and clients’ experi- 
ences), students will get overwhelmed and their retention and recall will 
diminish (Bjork & Bjork, 2011; Bjork et al., 2012). The better alternative is 
to approach learning via the inverse-effectiveness logic discussed in this 
section: congruently combine elements from independent sources (field, 
classroom, personal life) to improve perception and behaviour. These 
changes will allow students to navigate vast information networks with 
less stress, making practice meaningful and studying less cumbersome. 
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These assertions illustrate why multimodal integration (MI) is highly rel- 
evant for cultivating social work competencies (see Figure 16.3). 


Disintegration Principle: Lost Communication 


If integration is a synonym for communication, I define multimodal dis- 
integration as the broken dialogue between body, brain, and the world. 
Such rupture brings in turn great suffering to individuals and groups. This 
working definition makes sense concerning relevant scientific literature. 
There is a growing trend in how MI’s deterioration, which I take as a syno- 
nym for “disintegration,” is associated with aging decay (de Dieuleveult 
et al., 2017) and specific disorders, including anxiety (Viaud-Delmon et 
al., 2011); schizophrenia (Tseng et al., 2015); autism spectrum disorder 
(Feldman et al., 2018); traumatic brain injury (Sarno et al., 2003); dis- 
tortions in perception that result in delusions (Wallace et al., 2020); and 
post-traumatic stress disorder (Rabellino et al., 2018), to name a few. These 
studies do not assume simple causality between less effective MI and a 
particular condition. However, they may help us unravel how suffering 
and resiliency play out. 

Furthermore, relevant to the MIIT framework’s understanding of 
suffering, “trauma” has been defined as a loss of integration: a bio-psych- 
ological response created by a past injury, which overwhelms the self-de- 
fense system (Briere & Scott, 2014; Ford & Courtois, 2020). People who 
undergo traumatic experiences may present distortions in perception, 
emotional regulation, and memory recall, given the impairment in brain 
areas such as the thalamus, the amygdala, and the hippocampus (Van 
der Kolk, 2015). By losing integration between their minds and bodies, 
traumatized individuals grapple with a pessimistic or shameful personal 
narrative plagued by nightmares (acts of imagination). Problematically, 
the stories they tell themselves affect how they navigate daily life and 
think about the future (embodied and conceptual schemas). 

In addition, there is a growing literature that defines the injuries pro- 
voked by colonialism and corruption on mental health as psychosocial 
trauma (Martin-Bard, 1989), historical trauma (Conching & ‘Thayer, 
2019; Gone et al., 2019), or indigenous historical trauma (Middelton- 
Moz et al., 2021; Panofsky et al., 2021). These authors have in common 
the recognition of the ripple effects of oppression on health and learning 
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disparities. They also agree that our ancestors’ experiences and living en- 
vironments can predispose us to specific adaptations, as past and present 
events influence the epigenome — which regulates gene expression and 
its influence on phenotypes and behaviours (Singh, 2012; Thayer & Non, 
2015). Consequently, the distribution of these “social injuries” largely 
depends on differences in the constraints and opportunities that people 
experience. Therefore, those who benefit or suffer from any political order 
embody varying degrees of resiliency and vulnerability. 

As a biomedical concept, disintegration can contribute to the etiology 
and treatment of several mental and motor disorders. Furthermore, disin- 
tegration (in its political significance) also can help us interpret inequality, 
polarization, and violence. The MIIT framework’s fifth principle summar- 
izes these insights: 


5. Disintegration Principle: “Disintegration” represents 
miscommunication between the body, the mind, and the 
world. This concept helps to understand several mental 
disorders, aging decay, and trauma. However, it has not 
only a biomedical but political dimension as well. Exploit- 
ative systems thrive by systematically diminishing creative 
potential, and isolating institutions and individuals. More- 
over, past disintegration does not simply vanish in future 
generations, as historical trauma threatens the healthy de- 
velopment of oppressed populations around the globe. 


By recognizing the dangers of disintegration, the fifth recommendation 
states: hold space for tension and healing. Social workers have an ethical 
obligation to observe and assess oppressive systems and seek transform- 
ations through various means (Andharia, 2011). Field instructors and 
faculty liaisons must grapple with how educational structures can harm 
students, and devise and implement strategies to mitigate such adverse 
effects. For immediate practices, field instructors should create space for 
self-care during placement hours, rather than asking students to be fully 
responsible for such an essential practice. For long-term strategies, one 
may suggest having a robust conversation regarding unpaid internships 
(Burke & Carton, 2013), expanding on tuition remissions, or turning the 
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first-year placement into lab simulations and agency visits — so students 
lose only one year of income (Wayne et al., 2006). 

Field supervision and assignments should not be stressful or dull. 
The consequences of being so can be damaging for health (Lee & Zelman, 
2019; Sapolsky, 2001). Furthermore, field instructors must recognize the 
tremendous effort students make to complete their degrees while provid- 
ing unpaid labour (Burke & Carton, 2013). Given the unrelenting demands 
of the job market, students require skills beyond menial administrative 
tasks — a need that can often be impeded by unstructured supervision. 
Therefore, field education must provide excellent training for future care- 
givers while building a considerate and stimulating environment. Such 
a mission cannot be fully accomplished without recognizing and openly 
discussing oppressive practices and structures. 


Reimagination Principle: Boundless Potential for Healing 
or Trauma 


If the disintegration principle makes us reflect on continuing injuries, 
conversely, what does continuing health entail? Imagination is the answer, 
yet its definition is complicated (Dor, 2017; Gerard, 1946). Importantly, 
MI is crucial for understanding its evolution. For example, the discov- 
ery of mirror neurons and their role in empathy (Gallese, 2011) and Von 
Economo Neurons and their importance to self-awareness (Butti et al., 
2013) shed light on humanity’s inventiveness. Significantly, these insights 
may help explain how imagery (the production of explicit and implicit 
mental pictures that we have experienced before) gave evolutionary rise to 
our creative drives. 

As mentioned throughout this chapter, imagination is an umbrella 
term for voluntary, involuntary, and hybrid mechanisms. These types de- 
pend on the brain’s functional modules, comparable to Russian dolls: a 
top-down series of nested structures that control various vital functions, 
from the autonomic (“bottom-up,” brainstem to cortex signals) to the con- 
scious (“top-down,” cortex to brainstem signals). 

Involuntary imagination types follow a bottom-up brain logic, de- 
pend on the posterior cortex, and develop early in a baby’s life (e.g., REM 
dreaming and amodal completion). Voluntary types of imagination follow 
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a top-down brain logic, activate the lateral prefrontal cortex, and develop 
once children engage with symbolic play (e.g., mental rotation, prefrontal 
analysis, and prefrontal synthesis). Lastly, hybrid types require interaction 
between previous mechanisms, such as lucid dreaming and categorically 
primed spontaneity popularly known as “eureka moments” (Vyshedskiy, 
2019; 2020; Vyshedskiy et al., 2020). 

Imagination types likely developed when existing imagery skills 
transformed through exaptation: an evolutionary trait that consists of 
manifesting a different function from its original purpose (e.g., using lan- 
guage for satires). Moreover, these novel possibilities appeared without 
affecting previously existing neural networks. Instead, the initial poten- 
tial gets reused via redeployment (Agnati et al., 2013), as in the case, for 
example, of interns developing a new tactic based on their studies (exapta- 
tion) and integrating various elements from past training (redeployment), 
as if they were in a schema game where unlocking new abilities depends 
on how well past skills get rearranged. 

The complex brain architecture behind creativity leads to a crucial 
question for social work: what are the social determinants of imagination? 
Neural circuitry depends on myelin, a fatty substance that coats axons and 
ensures a faster and more integrated flow of nerve impulses. Therefore, 
myelin is crucial for healthy brain functions and plasticity. Moreover, en- 
vironmental influences continuously impact myelin integrity, as well as 
developmental trajectories (Forbes & Gallo, 2017). Consequently, numer- 
ous elements can either enhance (e.g., healthy diet, cognitive stimulation, 
loving relationships) or degrade (e.g., poor nutrition, social isolation, dis- 
crimination, boredom) myelination, which is essential for creative poten- 
tial (Hackman et al., 2010; Lee & Zelman, 2019). 

Thanks to these clarifications, now we can define a thriving im- 
agination as a state of gray and white matter integrity, which may lead 
to increasingly effortless synthesis and mastery (voluntary imagination) 
and dreaming that does not disrupt well-being (involuntary imagination). 
Moreover, proper myelination could facilitate a more robust and integrated 
network, thus increasing the chances of developing spontaneous insights 
to solve problems (hybrid imagination). Therefore, imagination has 
specific properties to promote human potential, which can get harnessed 
through policy. 
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However, prefrontal synthesis, the most advanced type of voluntary 
imagination, has a strong critical period, which ends between five years 
old and puberty: children require recursive conversations to promote 
myelination of frontoposterior connections between the lateral prefrontal 
cortex and the posterior cortex (Vyshedskiy et al., 2020). Moreover, trau- 
matic stress can reshape brain anatomy (Van der Kolk, 2015), thus wreak- 
ing havoc through nightmares and intrusive symptoms (involuntary im- 
agination), eroding spontaneity (hybrid imagination), and engendering 
self-loathing and despair instead of positive narratives about the self and 
the world (voluntary imagination). 

In brief, the boundless potential of imagination can be either for the 
benefit or detriment of an individual or group (Van der Kolk, 2015; Walsh, 
2020). The sixth principle of the MIIT framework states: 


6. Reimagination Principle: “reimagination” encapsulates 
the tension between healing and further trauma concern- 
ing humans inventive capabilities. More specifically, imag- 
ination is an umbrella term for voluntary, involuntary, and 
hybrid abilities related to creating meaning. Imagination’s 
types depend on the brain’s functional modules on both a 
bottom-up and top-down structural logic, and they likely 
evolved through exaptation and redeployment. 


The sixth recommendation for field education is: promote the development 
of metaknowledge through analogical reasoning. As stated previously, me- 
taknowledge is a component of the revised Bloom’s taxonomy (Stanny, 
2016). It refers to the capacity to recognize the origins and consequences 
of phenomena (e.g., asking how instead of what). If students engage with 
second-order thinking, they can monitor their beliefs and judgments 
while controlling their behaviours. In other words, thinking about our 
thinking (metacognition) and memories (metamemory) can improve 
adaptability (Schwartz et al., 2011). Therefore, metaknowledge is heavily 
associated with self-awareness and voluntary imagination, which is essen- 
tial for social work interns to mitigate their psychological stress. 

For promoting metaknowledge, the MIIT framework endorses ana- 
logical reasoning, the process of identifying similarities between a familiar 
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source and a less known target (Gick & Holyoak, 1980; Richland et al., 
2012). Given how challenging it can be to bridge theory, practice, and 
self in field placements (Bogo, 2020), students may benefit from a mod- 
el that explicitly endorses articulating multiple definitions, meaningful 
relations, and procedures to solve problems. During supervision times, 
field instructors can motivate students to establish analogical reasoning 
as a basic logic to approach every experience with clients. As an inter- 
disciplinary field, social work requires thinking across systems of know- 
ledge in connection with the lived experiences of community members. 
Moreover, research has shown that students greatly enjoy and benefit from 
peer learning (Hummell et al., 2010). Thus, field instructors and faculty 
liaisons can create plenty of opportunities for peers to interact and build 
complex webs of analogies together, rather than relying upon traditional 
teacher-centered learning. 

If students struggle with analogical reasoning, Bloom’s taxonomy can 
orient which areas need reinforcing so they can handle intricate maps of 
analogies without much effort. For example, understanding might be a 
weak link in the chain, thus requiring patience, support, and a progressive 
flow towards developing metaknowledge. 


Multimodal Dialogue Principle: Methodology for the 
Healing Imagination 
If imagination represents hope for historical healing, what else can we do 
to unleash it? This section will discuss how an educational model built on 
the biological basis of perception has higher chances to motivate voluntary, 
involuntary, and hybrid imagination while combating trauma from a bot- 
tom-up, top-down brain logic (Van der Kolk, 2015; Vyshedskiy, 2019, 2020). 
Despite the infinite possibilities to transmit wisdom, some ways of cre- 
ating meaning get valued higher than others. There are modes, such as lit- 
eracy and numeracy, that provide higher rewards to those who can master 
them while punishing those who fail to conform (Benjamin, 1986; Freire, 
1996; Gee, 1989). Knowledge hierarchies maintain oppression: those who 
cannot follow the expectations (either due to capabilities or ideology) are 
explicitly or implicitly branded as maladapted, being more likely to ex- 
perience stigmatization and traumatic stress (Gravlee, 2009; Romero et al., 
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2009; Parker & Maestripieri, 2011; Rangel & Keller, 2011; Sapolsky, 2004; 
Singh, 2012; Spencer, 2007). Suppose administrators and educators fail 
to understand the reductive nature of unimodal models (e.g., assessing 
students only on their literacy or numeracy skills): In that case, they will 
perpetuate an unjust education system that excludes millions (Hamilton 
et al., 2015; Lankshear et al., 1996). 

Besides stressful learning conditions, other dominant emotional states 
in learning — confusion, frustration, boredom, absence of engagement, 
delight, and surprise (Graesser, 2011) — represent a danger for congru- 
ency. To counter such realities, students and instructors require enhanced 
cognitive stimulation: the participation in appealing and challenging ac- 
tivities that reinforce executive functioning, associated with a decrease in 
rates of brain decay and dementia. Furthermore, stimulation may even 
buffer the effects of low socioeconomic status (SES) on development, in- 
crease self-esteem, and reduce aggression, especially on those students 
who have suffered from trauma and deprivation (Hackman et al., 2011). In 
the case of field education, ifthe learning experience results in a tedious or 
stressful event, brain potential will be compromised (Sapolsky, 2001; Lee 
& Zelman, 2019). 

To counter such a problem, multimodal pedagogy (MP) is an 
educational approach that encourages meaning-creation through diverse 
modalities while recognizing the oppressive nature of unimodal learning. 
MP deploys several multisensory stimuli and modes for instruction and 
assessment, emphasizing learners’ agency (Kress, 2013). 

Due to its person-centered nature and enriched stimulation, the MIIT 
framework hypothesizes that MP may promote neurogenesis, the gener- 
ation of new neurons, in the hippocampus. This brain area in the limbic 
system contributes to perception, emotional regulation, memory forma- 
tion, and discrimination between similar information units. Moreover, it 
is one of the only structures of the adult brain where new neurons arise, 
a fact also relevant for treating and preventing anxiety and depression 
symptoms (Lima & Gomes-Leal, 2019; Sapolsky, 2001). In conclusion, the 
MIIT framework assumes that congruent multisensory stimulation in a 
caring environment may promote daily neurogenesis, which will have an 
impact in several cognitive, sensorimotor, and emotional dimensions. 
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Congruent multisensory stimulation also may increase brain diffu- 
sion, consisting of tissue connections and white matter integrity (Black & 
Conway, 2018). Further studies are needed to investigate if MP affects the 
activation of the reward circuitry, communication between the left and 
right hemispheres, and top-down, bottom-up trauma healing via neuro- 
genesis in the hippocampus. 

Aided by multimodality, education can become preventive, stimulat- 
ing, and healing. From these considerations, the MIIT framework’s sev- 
enth principle emerges: 


7. Multimodal Dialogue Principle: “multimodal dialogue” 
refers to how human communication integrates and pro- 
duces multisensory inputs and outputs. Instruction and 
assessment should reflect the rich nature of the world and 
focus on learners’ agency. Such a pedagogy may help stu- 
dents and teachers tap into their creative potential, result- 
ing in a caring and challenging environment. Significantly, 
congruent multisensory stimulation may have preventive 
and healing effects across the life course by promoting 
neurogenesis in the hippocampus and brain diffusion. 


The resulting recommendation elaborates further on pedagogy: introduce 
and value multimodality in supervision and process recordings. For the for- 
mer, field instructors and faculty liaisons should not limit engagement with 
students through verbal and written mediums only. Each semiotic mode 
has different affordances and limitations (e.g., music can tap into brain cir- 
cuits that writing alone cannot, and vice versa). The critical element for 
field instructors to remember is that multimodal resources may strengthen 
arguments and analogies if combined congruently (Ross et al., 2020). 
Alternating during supervision between videos, songs, images, small 
group discussions, games, and other modalities follows the inverse-effect- 
iveness logic. This assertion means that different sensory inputs in tandem 
are more likely to enhance integration, inviting students to pay attention 
to amore complete picture (Stein et al., 2020). Moreover, these multimodal 
activities have different effects in both a bottom-up (e.g., dance, music, 
meditation) and top-down (e.g., reflection, debate, writing) logic (Van 
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der Kolk, 2015), thus potentially stimulating imagination types. However, 
such improvements are contingent on students experiencing congruency. 
For example, a field instructor may include music in meditation exercis- 
es. Still, if the students dislike the chosen song or think the exercise is 
shallow, a congruent engagement will not ensue. Nevertheless, further 
research is required. 

Social work students are constantly asked to produce written content in 
their field placements, such as process recordings and competency papers. 
Students often consider these administrative tasks “busy work,” yet field 
coordinators and directors may find it difficult to challenge the standards 
due to accreditation constraints (Wayne et al., 2006). As a countermeasure, 
field instructors can implement low-scale changes and allow students to go 
beyond the written medium to produce their process recordings: podcasts, 
diagrams, poems, dance, etc., that integrate social work theory and their 
passions. Field instructors can appreciate these multimodal productions as 
integrated wholes rather than isolating their components. 

The goal of multimodal education is the expansion of students’ semi- 
otic resources by engaging them with specific aspects of the world, rather 
than just making them regurgitate the learning contents (Kress, 2013). 
Therefore, field instructors should invite their students to implement 
multimodal resources in their dialogues with clients, expanding their 
range of strategies into developing confidence in conversation. 

Importantly, MP is not simply adding pictures and music to a slide 
presentation; it represents a paradigm change. To further clarify this rec- 
ommendation, one may imagine being interested in testing the positive 
effects of multimodal pedagogy (independent variable) in students’ brain 
diffusion (dependent variable). The MIIT framework underscores medi- 
ators that can be measured quantitatively and qualitatively (e.g., learning 
satisfaction and stress perception) to show treatment effects. Moreover, 
institutional resistance and confusion about multimodality get hypoth- 
esized as potential moderators. Thanks to the theoretical principles, if 
there is a change in the mediators, one could assume a transformation on 
the dependent variable (see Figure 16.4). 
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Intervention Integrity Principle: Philosophy and 
Implementation 


MP has been thoroughly studied (Kress, 2009, 2010, 2013); however, the 
MIIT framework integrates it with biosocial evidence and expands its im- 
plications for field education. Finally, by following the “behavior change 
wheel” (Michie et al., 2011), multimodality can be relevant for various 
intervention with an educational function (Suárez Rojas, 2019), thus 
showing its versatility and relevance for social workers and researchers 
alike (see Figure 16.5). 

The MIIT framework emphasizes interventions with a participatory 
design for challenging intergenerational trauma and promoting imagin- 
ation. Its working principles intend to expand our understanding of hu- 
man development and contribute to preventive and healing training for 
social workers in their field placements. The following principle represents 
a stance towards the production of knowledge: 


8. Intervention Integrity Principle: “intervention integrity” 
refers to three philosophical considerations in intervention 
design. (1) Ethics: self-awareness is an ongoing and perpet- 
ual component to identify oppressive practices, values, and 
institutional frameworks; (2) Epistemology: knowledge is 
multimodal by nature. Therefore, mixed methods, bio- 
markers, longitudinal mindsets, and techniques beyond 
one discipline are required to tackle complex problems; (3) 
Aesthetics: academics should consider how to reach wider 
audiences to share their insights and resources. 


From this principle, the following recommendation arises: inspire your 
students to consider ethics, epistemology, and aesthetics to create meaning. 
For ethics, field instructors can confront students with the harsh realities 
in the field of social work, such as how researchers are failing to confront 
structural inequality by focusing primarily on micro-level interventions 
(Corley & Young, 2018). Therefore, field instructors should encourage 
their students to pursue transforming actions and forming trust. And for 
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those interns with more modest ambitions, supervision can become an 
avenue to practice self-awareness. 

For epistemology, field instructors must underscore how knowledge 
is multimodal by nature. Given that each mode has virtues and limita- 
tions, academic language is just one among many ways to create meaning. 
In contrast, field education gets centered around clients’ perceptions and 
narratives. Therefore, social workers in training will benefit if their in- 
structors privilege the integration of different data types, thus conveying a 
more congruent representation of reality. 

Finally, field instructors must underscore that social workers need to 
take on the aesthetic challenge of translating science to larger audiences. 
A social work student must learn to communicate clearly with clients and 
diverse communities while also thinking about the inequities concerning 
access to educational resources. Field instructors should remind their stu- 
dents of other ways of presenting knowledge beyond academic journals 
and books, seeking manners to fuse science and art (Boehm, 1961). For ex- 
ample, social work theories and findings can be transformed into virtual 
content to share on social media platforms, making knowledge freely ac- 
cessible. For a specific example, one may review the social media contents 
of Laboratorio en Movimiento, an initiative launched in 2018 to develop 
the MIIT framework (Suarez Rojas, 2022). 


Motivated Uncertainty Principle: Finding a Purpose 
Amidst Tragedy 


The intricate relationship between MI and imagination brings clarity and 
hope to challenge trauma and disintegration. Yet, in recognizing its lim- 
itations, potential, and ongoing refinement, the MIIT framework’s last 
principle consists of embracing uncertainty without losing its purpose: 


9. Motivated Uncertainty Principle: “motivated uncertain- 
ty” refers to the tension between acknowledging the count- 
less ambiguities in life while maintaining our purposes. 
Embracing uncertainty entails recognizing knowledge re- 
vision in degrees of confidence without intellectual arro- 
gance or determinism. Thus, the MIT framework remains 
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open to confirming or disconfirming data without losing 
sight of their purpose: dismantling historical trauma by 
developing a methodology for therapeutic imagination. 


In turn, the last recommendation for educators is to instill a sense of tragic 
hope. Field instructors cannot thoroughly plan the transmission of know- 
ledge given the indeterminate nature of field education. Students can get 
disheartened in the face of adversity, the death of a client, or despair at 
the thought of facing a monstrous system (Andharia, 2011; Baum, 2011; 
Millard, 1977). Instead of relying on cruel optimism or cynicism, field 
instructors should support their students through tragic hope. By this, I 
mean a stance towards history that believes in how the most mature uto- 
pias do not close their eyes to horror, but rather face it and find wisdom 
in it. No baby can fully understand how complex cruelty and hate can be, 
and there is a promise in this realization. The motivation to transform and 
create goes beyond a mere lifetime. Resistance is a tradition. 


Conclusion 


Field education is the signature pedagogy of the social work profession, as 
it represents the space where students integrate theory and practice. Yet, 
despite the merits of this approach, fieldwork also can become a challen- 
ging and even traumatic experience for students, thus underscoring the 
need for a preventive and healing training process. Moreover, despite the 
heterogeneous nature of field education, administrative constraints have 
harmed the profession by forcing such vast divergence into a rigid mold. 

Therefore, to address these issues, I present the original Multimodal 
Integration of Imagination and Trauma (MIIT) framework and its nine 
working principles, which have several implications for expanding im- 
agination and healing trauma (see Figure 16.6). Moreover, specific rec- 
ommendations for field education got intertwined with the theoretical 
assumptions, with a particular emphasis on prevention, stimulation, and 
healing (see Figure 16.7). 

The MIIT framework recognizes that perception and movement 
depend on multimodal integration (MI), a structure and mechanism 
present in countless species. Therefore, studying MI helps to understand 
commonalities and differences across the life continuum. Furthermore, 
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Figure 16.6: The Working Principles of the Multimodal Integration of 
Imagination and Trauma (MIIT) Framework 


1. Unity: multimodal integration (MI) is an essential perceptual 
and behavioural system for countless species, thus helping us to 
understand commonalities across the life continuum. 


. Divergence: MI also allows us to understand differences in adaptation 
across and within the same species. 


. Semiotic Infinity: MI in humans has evolved to allow complex 
symbolization and language, distinguishing us from other species, 
given our creative and destructive capabilities. 


. Imperative Congruency: if there is data congruency, MI enhances 
perception and behaviour. Therefore, life gets enriched by congruency 
— an ethical imperative for any society. 


. Disintegration: multimodal disintegration represents 
miscommunication between the body, the brain, and the world. 
This fragmentation is biomedical and political, as historical trauma 
exemplifies. 


. Reimagination: imagination can either bring healing or further trauma. 
Imagination is an umbrella term for different mechanisms which likely 
developed via exaptation and redeployment. 


. Multimodal Dialogue: humans learn by integrating multisensory 
stimuli and communicating through diverse modalities. Education that 
expands this basis may have clinical effects by promoting neurogenesis. 


. Intervention Integrity: to implement interventions that promote MI 
and imagination, researchers must accept ongoing self-awareness, the 
multimodal nature of knowledge, and the translational challenge. 


9. Motivated Uncertainty: the MIIT framework embraces uncertainty 
and remains open to confirming or disconfirming data (degrees 
of confidence) without losing its goal of enhancing life through 
multimodality. 
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Figure 16.7: The Nine Recommendations for Social work Educators, as 
They Relate to Each One of the Principles of the Multimodal Integration 
of Imagination and Trauma (MIIT) Framework 


1. Avoid categorizing your students, as they are all capable of integration. 


2. Respect differences but do not obviate power disparities. 


3. Encourage students to co-create solutions alongside their clients. 


4. Amplify congruency between theory, practice, and self. 


5. Hold space for tension and healing. 


6. Promote the development of metaknowledge through analogical 
reasoning. 


8. Inspire your students to consider ethics, epistemology, and aesthetics 
to create meaning beyond the classroom. 


7. Introduce and value multimodality in supervision and process 


9. Instill a sense of tragic hope. 


human beings are exceptional in producing complex communication 
through several modalities. This evolutionary advantage also helps under- 
stand the emergence of imagination types. Therefore, the MIIT frame- 
work concludes that individuals can strengthen their neural pathways 
through multimodal stimulation as long as congruency expands. Through 
numerous examples and recommendations, these ideas were shown to be 
relevant for field education. 

The main limitation of the MIIT framework is its lack of extensive 
empirical testing, given that it is in its early stages of development. Future 
studies should test the relationships between imagination types with other 
health and performance outcomes. Another rich area of application of the 
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MIIT framework is examining how multimodal pedagogy could improve 
learning patterns (memory, recognition, recall, perception) across the life 
course while slowing cognitive and sensorimotor decay. Finally, the MIT 
framework requires further investigation into replicating multimodal 
interventions across academic disciplines and beyond classrooms (e.g., 
informal learning contexts). 

Overall, the MIIT framework offers insights to transform social work- 
ers’ education by focusing on the congruency between the classroom and 
the field agency. This novel approach will be open to refinement and in- 
tellectual dialogue, while continuously recognizing the corrosiveness of 
historical trauma and the healing potential of imagination. As they evolve 
into a schematic theory, the working principles and recommendations may 
contribute to education across fields. By implementing multimodal inte- 
gration, experiential instructors can become imagination architects. 
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Conclusion 


Sheri M. McConnell, Julie Drolet, and Grant Charles 


In this book, each chapter and each author addressed privilege, oppres- 
sion, and inequity at systemic, institutional, and agency levels. From their 
own perspective and context, the contributors did so with a focus on so- 
cial work practice and field education. By acknowledging and exploring 
disparities resulting from social identities and intersectionality, the auth- 
ors brought forth recommendations to instigate change in social work and 
field education, in educational institutions, and in broader social systems. 

The following discussion highlights the research presented in each 
chapter and their ensuing recommendations. These discussions are div- 
ided into five themes, which represent the focus or location of change: 
(1) access to education; (2) colouring outside the lines: innovative models 
for field education; (3) integrating Indigenous and anti-racist knowledges, 
methodologies, and perspectives; (4) encouraging students to step/think 
outside of their comfort zone; and (5) integrating research into social work 
field education. 


Access to Education 


Several chapters addressed disparities within educational institutions, 
particularly those experienced in social work educational programs and 
within field education. Shiferaw, Asrate, and Eyasu (chapter 7) explored the 
impact of gender, poverty, health and disability, and geography on access to 
and support for education. Their research focused on the lived experiences 
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of three women completing PhDs in Ethiopia, each of whom encountered 
many hurdles in completing their education. They proposed that: 


To reduce gender-based discrimination, higher education 
institutions need to create an empowering climate on the 
issues of gender and disability. They have to train their staff 
members and students on gender equity, and craft new pol- 
icies to enhance women’s involvement. (p. 153) 


Sharing some of the same concerns, Aguilera, Medley, Gage, and 
Hutchison described economic injustice in social work educational pro- 
grams and field agencies (chapter 1). They asserted that “higher education 
systems today replicate and reflect inequality and oppression, even though 
the social work departments within them teach students to fight against 
these social issues” (p. 23). Further, they described how, “while having 
academic discussions about how to serve economically oppressed people 
in the field, some social work students themselves are simultaneously ex- 
periencing economic oppression, which is then exacerbated by practicum 
requirements” (p. 24). In response to this economic oppression, the auth- 
ors identified “a need to adopt more innovative and sustainable models in 
social work field education, as the historical model that continues today 
has proven to only benefit those with economic means” (p. 31). Suggesting 
a way forward, they asserted that “economic justice starts with us con- 
fronting our own critical issues within social work field education. As 
demonstrated, supporting students’ material needs is imperative to their 
educational and professional success” (p. 31). Making concrete change in 
the lives of students necessitates exploring options within field agencies, 
universities, and government to provide financial support to social work 
students participating in field practicums. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has made more visible the challenges and 
changing contexts in field education, including barriers to accessibility 
and inclusion. In order to respond to these challenges and barriers, it is 
essential to (re)imagine creative approaches and pilot new models for de- 
veloping and providing field education. These new ways of thinking and 
doing often require revising field education processes, policies, and prac- 
tices. We were reminded by Janse van Rensburg et al. (chapter 12), who 
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described a PhD advocacy field practicum involving consultations with 
autistic adults, that “accessibility is not a hurdle — it is a commitment” 
(p. 242). 

In furthering that commitment to accessibility, de Bie, Chaplin, and 
Vengris (chapter 3) recommended concrete, practical strategies for en- 
gaging with and supporting students and field instructors from racialized, 
Indigenous, 2SLGBTQ+, and disability communities. Integral to their 
chapter is a critical analysis of the benefits and possible pitfalls of students 
and field instructors discussing their intersecting identities. Noting that 
change processes are more complex than they anticipated, the authors 
provided thoughtful suggestions for how to create safety and openness 
within field agencies, including new practices around field orientations, 
student interviews and matching, field instructor recruitment and train- 
ing, and pre-placement interview guides. 

Gooding (chapter 8) also addressed how racialized students and field 
instructors discuss their intersecting identities and use of self, by integrat- 
ing Critical Race Theory (CRT) and Social Identity Theory (SIT). In order 
to do so, the author invited 


field instructors and students to explore non-dominant 
ways of social work practice during supervision. ... When 
race is included in conversations about use of self, it gives 
social workers, BIPOC and otherwise, the freedom to bring 
race into the room explicitly because it informs social life. 
(p. 168) 


Furthermore, Gooding 


encourage[s] field instructors to consider issues of structural 
and interpersonal power across difference, as well as within 
shared identities. ... Discussing use of self both within and 
across difference will allow field supervisors to support and 
challenge students in their development as social workers 
and facilitate a critical praxis. (p. 168) 
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Colouring Outside the Lines: Innovative Models for Field 
Education 


Field practicums traditionally have consisted of a social worker providing 
field instruction to one or more students in an agency offering in-person 
case management or clinical services to individuals, families, or groups. 
However, challenges in field education, as described in the introduction 
and addressed in each of the chapters, demand that field coordinators ex- 
plore other practicum delivery models. 

As Kusari observed in chapter 14, while the pandemic “posed unique 
challenges for field education, as many students had to cancel their practi- 
cum placement and/or find ways to complete their hours through remote 
work” (p. 273), it also provided a unique context in which many long- 
standing field education practices were critically analyzed, and new prac- 
tices emerged within a very short time frame. The author addressed the 
challenges and opportunities for innovation that she experienced while 
working within the disability sector and supervising two BSW practicum 
students. Kusari explained that “despite the challenges that COVID-19 
presented, it also offered a space to experiment with field education oppor- 
tunities which were conceptualized as unconventional” (p. 290), including 
remote, virtual field practicums. Her experience with Information and 
Communication Technologies (ICT), both in supervising practicums and 
in delivering services to program participants, led the author to support 
the implementation of a mix of in-person and virtual program/service de- 
livery in the future. The PhD advocacy practicum, described by Janse van 
Rensburg et al. (chapter 12), also introduced a new model of engaging in 
virtual field education. This model, inspired by Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(Freire, 2018), involves a four-phase process (problem posing to the stu- 
dent, student problem-solving, problem posing to the community, and 
community problem-solving). 

Stepping outside of traditional ways of offering field education, Wong 
(chapter 2) invited us to consider the benefits and limitations of matching 
social work students with non-social work field supervisors. To illustrate 
her points, Wong shared her experiences of completing an MSW prac- 
ticum in two agencies where there were no social workers onsite. She 
concluded that developing and supporting field practicums supervised by 
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non-social workers creates opportunities to expand the number of avail- 
able field agencies, opens doors to engage with non-traditional practicum 
sites, offers students greater access to engage with and learn from margin- 
alized peoples and communities, and enhances interdisciplinary learning 
and practice. 

As described in the previous section, in response to the economic bar- 
riers faced by students in unpaid practicums, Aguilera, Medley, Gage, and 
Hutchison (chapter 1) advocated for new models of field education that 
financially support economically disadvantage students. They assert that 
“providing an economic safety net for students will also increase diversity 
in the social work field, as students from underrepresented groups who 
previously could not afford an unpaid practicum will be able to pursue the 
profession” (p. 30). 

In Ethiopia, like many countries across the globe, students tend to be 
placed in large institutions in urban centres. Shiferaw, Asrate, and Eyasu 
(chapter 7) advocated that “Ethiopian universities need to revisit their 
‘business as usual’ practicum trend, by focusing on communal settings in 
rural areas to address the gender gaps so evident in education and in other 
social institutions” (p. 153). They reminded us that 


local social workers, educators, and social development 
practitioners are required to address local realities of per- 
sonal, social, and community challenges. We can use stu- 
dent practicum reports to gain much wider understanding 
about local problems and solutions. (p. 153) 


On a similar note, Ali (chapter 11) described a model of field education in 
community development in Pakistan and highlighted the impact of social 
work students on local and broader social change. The discussion “provide[d] 
insights into the field education model that trains practicum students in need 
assessment, community mobilization, participatory action research, capacity 
building, monitoring, evaluation, and long-term sustainability of the project” 
(p. 210). Building strong community development practicums requires “col- 
laboration between social work schools and social development agencies. In 
the future, even more collaboration is needed to address the multi dimension 
challenges related to social and environmental justice” (p. 221). 
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Suarez Rojas (chapter 16) invited readers to ponder how, despite the 
merits of field education, “fieldwork also can become a challenging and 
even traumatic experience for students, thus underscoring the need for 
a preventive and healing training process” (p. 348). In response to these 
concerns, he introduced the novel Multimodal Integration of Imagination 
and Trauma (MIIT) framework to aid in developing trauma-informed 
field education and social work practice. 


Integrating Indigenous and Anti-racist Knowledges, 
Methodologies, and Perspectives 


Several authors envisioned achieving change through integrating 
Indigenous and anti-racist knowledges, methodologies, and perspectives 
into social work and field education curriculum. Chilanga (chapter 4) 
advocated for the Indigenization of social work education in Africa, in 
part by transitioning from a Western casework model to a development- 
al social work theory and practice education curriculum. In his chapter, 
Chilanga asserted that “the transforming from Eurocentric to Afrocentric 
social work pedagogies has the potential to influence Africa’s social work 
theory, policy, and practice” (p. 70). Further, he hypothesized that such 
change would lead social workers to address social problems more effect- 
ively, including poverty, homelessness, unemployment, lack of access to 
education, food insecurity, and disease. Notably, this chapter offered that 
“the theory and field education curriculum of developmental social work is 
designed to empower social workers to advocate for economic development 
and confront structural systems that perpetuate social problems” (p. 73). 

Also advocating for social work educators to Indigenize the curricu- 
lum and social workers to engage in social change, Ayele and Kebede 
(chapter 10) provided a critical overview of social work education and field 
education in Ethiopia. In doing so, they “consider[ed] the gaps between 
theory and practice in Ethiopia and explore[d] how these could be ad- 
dressed in order to bring about social change in systems to promote social 
justice in international social work” (p. 193). Given that “field education 
may also play a vital role in identifying and intervening in unjust and op- 
pressive practices at the individual, group, and community level” (p. 196), 
the authors also recommended the integration of social justice into social 
work field education and social work practice in Ethiopia. 
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Drawing on research that explores the provision of services to un- 
documented victims of interpersonal violence (IPV), Balbuena (chapter 
13) described how “culturally responsive practices and policies need to 
be implemented to remove structural and institutional barriers” (p. 252) 
and recommended that “social work service providers must become aware 
of their service delivery and cultural responsiveness to diverse groups of 
undocumented immigrants who are economically, socially, and politically 
marginalized” (p. 267). 

In a similar vein, Mack (chapter 6) discussed using culturally respon- 
sive approaches to address racial disproportionality and disparity in child 
welfare practices and reflected on her research-based field practicum with 
a child welfare agency. Her recommendations for field education included 
“... providing opportunities for increasing cultural awareness, engaging 
in skill-based interventions, seeking more profound cultural knowledge, 
participating in cultural encounters, cultivating cultural desire, and im- 
plementing action-oriented practices” (p. 128). Hence, “it is recommended 
that field education supervisors and students collaborate on ways to inte- 
grate opportunities for discussing, applying, and promoting culturally re- 
sponsive practices within the field practicum setting” (p. 127). In chapter 
15, De Vynck, Ciesielski, and Boynton 


contend[ed] that understandings of cultural humility and 
competence should be extended to include a stance on spir- 
itual humility and competence. These should include cul- 
turally and contextually appropriate ways of practicing, as 
spirituality is integral to cultural beliefs and worldviews, 
particularly for non-Western cultures. For many individu- 
als, spirituality is connected to their culture. (p. 299) 


Greenslade (chapter 5) addressed the lack of preparedness for anti-racist 
social work practice among social work students, the dearth of anti-racist 
theory and practical skills in the curriculum, and the essential role of 
critical conversations in anti-racist education. Contextualizing the ur- 
gency of her recommendations, she drew links between the COVID-19 
pandemic and the increased presence, visibility, and violence of racism. In 
doing so, she reminded us that 
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anti-racist education does not happen in a vacuum. Instead, 
it is a consistent reflection of everyday encounters, rife with 
the subtlety of racism and Whiteness that have become so 
much a part of our existence that we no longer question 
them. (p. 106) 


Greenslade recommended Critical Race Theory as a framework for en- 
gaging in conversations about race, racism, coloniality, anti-racism, and 
anti-coloniality. Importantly, she noted that 


It is through the conversations and reflections in which we 
engage, with ourselves and with others, that we begin to 
question and comprehend years of coloniality, white su- 
premacy, and racist systems and structures that have gone 
unquestioned for so long that we hardly notice them any- 
more. (p. 114) 


On a similar note, Gooding (chapter 8) integrated Critical Race Theory 
(CRT) and Social Identity Theory (SIT) to discuss race as a component of 
“use of self.” She postulated that “if use of self is truly about relationship, 
then there must be an understanding that relationships do not live outside 
of societal constructions of race, and that social worker bodies become a 
part of use of self” (p. 158). 


Encouraging Students and Field Instructors to Step/Think 
Outside of Their Comfort Zone 


Authors also addressed the necessity for social work field education to 
provide opportunities for students and field instructors to participate in 
uncomfortable conversations, address unspoken topics, and engage with 
under-served populations. 

Recognizing the assumption that social workers and social work stu- 
dents are from dominant identity groups and that service users are not, 
Gooding (chapter 8) urged “field instructors and students to engage in 
meaningful conversations about the social construction of race, its di- 
mensions, and the ways a racialized identity informs one’s ability to use 
self to build relationships with clients and to advance client goals” (p. 169). 
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Similarly, Greenslade (chapter 5) acknowledged the dearth of an- 
ti-racist theory and practical skills in the curriculum and counselled that 


owing to the continued pervasiveness of racism, intentional 
and explicit anti-racist social work education is long over- 
due, and it is imperative that these conversations start hap- 
pening in field education. Failure to do so is to severely dis- 
advantage social work students as they graduate to practice 
in environments and institutions plagued by racism. (p. 114) 


Kaushik (chapter 9) asserted that social work education has a responsibil- 
ity to educate students about immigration, and therefore encouraged field 
education to enhance that learning through placements with immigrant 
serving agencies. Recognizing that “the challenges and issues that immi- 
grants face are often beyond cultural or ethnicity-based discrimination or 
racism” (p. 187), it is essential that social work educators not limit discus- 
sions to diversity but rather focus on immigration policies and practices. 
She demonstrated that 


Owing to the rapid influx of immigrants, the changing de- 
mographic realities in Canada demand that the social work 
academic programs offer appropriate knowledge and ex- 
perience on the range of issues experienced by the immi- 
grants, and not just limit the focus on diversity and cultural 
competence. (p. 187) 


This call for increased education around immigration is echoed by 
Balbuena (chapter 13) in her recommendations regarding the provision 
of services to undocumented victims of interpersonal violence (IPV) in 
the US. In her chapter, she explains that “There is a need for social work 
field education programs to acknowledge the importance of immigration 
status as a component of diversity” (p. 269). 

De Vynck, Ciesielski, and Boynton (chapter 15) explored the integra- 
tion of spirituality and religion into the social work curriculum, particu- 
larly field education. Addressing the absence of spirituality in most social 
work curriculum, the authors noted that “Although historically social 
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work has roots in spirituality, explicit focus on this area was suppressed 
over time” (p. 296). They advocated for social work educators to include 
spirituality in their teaching and pointed out that “social workers entering 
the practice field will inevitably encounter children, adolescents, families, 
and/or communities dealing with adversity, and research has demonstrat- 
ed spiritual strengths, crises, struggles, and distress are often intertwined 
with these experiences” (p. 295). Shiferaw, Asrate, and Eyasu (chapter 7) 
equally underscore the importance of spirituality in social work practice 
and research, noting that “a spiritual base provides them purpose, direc- 
tion, focus, and a sense of fulfilling their destiny” (p. 150). 


Integrating Research into Social Work Field Education 


The majority of the contributors noted that there is not enough research 
on field education available and highlighted the importance of researching 
various aspects of field education. Many of the authors suggested areas for 
further exploration and some addressed the importance of integrating re- 
search into social work field education. De Vynck, Ciesielski, and Boynton 
(chapter 15) “recognize[d] that there is a reciprocal nature of practice driv- 
ing research and research driving practice” (p. 315). de Bie, Chaplin, and 
Vengris (chapter 3) noted that 


one significant implication of our work for field education, 
then, is recognition and promotion of the value of field ed- 
ucation coordinators working in partnership with students 
and field instructors in ongoing change-oriented research 
and evaluation projects to enhance equity and accessibility 
in placement teaching and learning. (p. 64) 


Zenebe and Kebede (chapter 10) “highlight[ed] the important role of field 
education in addressing visible gaps while also engaging in social work 
research, evaluation of programs or projects, and planning social work 
interventions at various levels” (p. 193). 

In this collection, field education research and scholarship are valued 
and respected, and provide a stimulating field for investigation. It is im- 
portant and necessary to promote social work field education as a site for 
research. Prior to the COVID-19 pandemic, Asakura et al. (2018) found 
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that field education was under intense pressure to respond to a rapidly 
changing environment. Today, the pressures and challenges are com- 
pounded by the impacts of the global pandemic and many interrelated 
social, economic, and environmental factors. New practices and per- 
spectives are needed to drive innovation and transform social work field 
education. The authors call for additional resources, collaboration, social 
justice, accessibility, equity, new placement models and field instruction 
approaches, and for pedagogy informed by anti-racist and Indigenous 
knowledges. Social work educators must accept responsibility to maintain 
a strong commitment to social justice education in field programs (Levine 
& Murray-Lichtman, 2018). While many social work educators agree that 
social justice is critical in social work education, there remain signifi- 
cant challenges to making social justice a priority in the field placement 
(Levine & Murray-Lichtman, 2018). Moreover, the need for advancing 
environmental justice was demonstrated by contributors who addressed 
environmental concerns, such as clean drinking water and environmental 
degradation. 

The Global Agenda for Social Work and Social Development, a joint 
commitment to action of the three global organizations of social work 
professionals (IFSW), educators in social work (IASSW), and activists 
(ICSW) adopted the 2020-2030 framework “co-building inclusive social 
transformation.” This theme is echoed by the authors of this collection 
who share a concern about and share strategies to address the state of 
field education. 
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WasIE ALI, PHD, is a sessional instructor in the Faculty of Social Work 
and the Department of Sociology at the University of Calgary. He is a 
researcher for a SSHRC-funded project that examines diversity, inclu- 
sion, and social justice issues facing minority communities in Canada. 
In 2020-2021, he was a postdoctoral associate in the Transforming the 
Field Education Landscape (TFEL) project. His research interests include 
environmental justice, gender justice, green social work, and sustainable 
development. He established a Center for Sustainable Development in 
Pakistan and leads a Sustainability and Policy Network since 2017. He has 
previously worked for the United Nations in various capacities. 


HELEN AsRATE, MA, BA, is a social psychology lecturer at Wollo 
University and a PhD student in social work at the University of Gondar 
in Ethiopia. She has a Bachelor of Arts in Psychology from the University 
of Gondar and a Master of Arts in Social Psychology from Addis Ababa 
University in Ethiopia. She previously worked in Women affairs and 
served as a Child Safeguarding officer. 


KELEMUA ZENEBE AYELE is a PhD candidate in Social Work at the 
University of Gondar in Ethiopia. She completed her Master of Arts in 
Gender Studies from Addis Ababa University. She has served as lecturer at 
Haramaya University for 4 consecutive years. She is involved in developing 
business, as well as evaluating research and practical projects through the 
intersections of gender and disability for an inclusive research incubation 
consultancy. Her research interests include gender and disability, gender- 
based violence, gender and migration, and social justice for marginalized 
groups. 
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NICOLE BALBUENA is a MSW candidate and Title IV-E scholar at the 
University of California, Berkeley (UCB). In 2019, she earned her bach- 
elor’s degrees in Sociology, Chicanx/Latinx Studies, and Political Science 
at the University of California, Irvine (UCI). She is an active leader and 
a driven researcher with research interests in immigration, social servi- 
ces, and intimate partner violence. She is currently the chair of the PCW 
Resource Zone and Media Committees for the California Social Work 
Education Center (CalSWEC) Title IV-E Summit; president of the NASW 
CA 23 Strong Council; and communication manager of the Latinx Social 
Work Caucus at UCB. In 2019, Nicole’s honours thesis paper entitled, 
“The Service Provider’s Dilemma: Confronting the Challenges of Service 
Delivery for Undocumented Victims of Intimate Partner Violence” earned 
multiple writing awards, including the campus-wide 2019 Upper-Division 
Writing Awards in Social Sciences and Social Ecology. 


MorGAN BANISTER is a 37-year-old autistic adult and is part of the 
Ottawa Adult Autism Initiative group, as well as two autistic adult social 
support groups in Ottawa. She is also an active volunteer for music fes- 
tivals, Ottawa Humane Society, and has also been involved with Autism 
Ontario’s Ottawa Chapter. Morgan has a wide range of interests in art- 
work, glass paper weights, pottery, tea pots, mugs, yarn, books, jigsaw 
puzzles, and blankets. 


SHELIA BELL, MHSc, is a Speech-Language Pathologist (University of 
Toronto, 1983) who has been working with individuals on the autism 
spectrum (preschool to adult) for more than 30 years. In her private prac- 
tice, she has had the opportunity to work long term with many ASD in- 
dividuals. Observing how diverse autism profiles develop over time has 
given her a unique perspective on the autism spectrum and has led her to 
develop many innovative therapeutic and educational intervention strat- 
egies. She is one of the founding members of the Ottawa Adult Autism 
Initiative, a project that is seeking to improve the supports/services and 
quality of life for adults on the autism spectrum. 


ALISE DE BIE, PHD, is a Postdoctoral Research Fellow in the Paul R. 
MacPherson Institute for Leadership, Innovation, and Excellence in 
Teaching at McMaster University. Working across disciplines, Alise’s 
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teaching and research have primarily contributed to Mad(ness) Studies, 
Critical Disability Studies, social work, and ethics. They have been a social 
work field instructor to five students in mad/disability-related community 
organizing and research placements. 


EMMA DE VYNCK is a MSW thesis student and research assistant at the 
University of Calgary, pursuing research on the lived experiences of spirit- 
ual distress for women of evangelical Christian backgrounds. She hopes 
to add to the conversation on spirituality in social work and allied profes- 
sions. Her work experience is in mental health, and she plans to continue 
applying spiritually informed learning to her professional endeavours. 


MARION BoGo was a professor in the Factor-Inwentash Faculty of Social 
Work at the University of Toronto. She was recognized for her many con- 
tributions to the field of social work and field education. 


HEATHER M. BOYNTON, PHD, is an assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Social Work at the University of Calgary. She is also the vice-president of 
the Canadian Society for Spirituality and Social Work. Her research and 
teaching interests include spirituality and trauma, grief and loss, post- 
traumatic growth, children and family mental health, holistic body-mind- 
spirit approaches to health and wellness, and interprofessional education. 
She has over 30 years of experience as a child and youth worker, social 
worker and child and family therapist, and manager in mental health. She 
also is an adjunct professor in Kinesiology at Lakehead University and a 
faculty member at the Northern Ontario School of Medicine. 


JANICE CHAPLIN, MSW, is an associate professor (teaching) and field edu- 
cation coordinator in the School of Social Work at McMaster University. 
She teaches micro social work practice and draws on her experience as 
a social worker in the health sector to ground her teaching. Her current 
work is centred on the experiences of equity-seeking students in field 
placements and field instructor perspectives on supervising students and 
supports they need in their field placement. 


GRANT CHARLES, PHD, is an associate professor in the School of Social 
Work and an affiliated faculty with the Division of Adolescent Health and 
Medicine in the Department of Pediatrics with the Faculty of Medicine 
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at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. He holds an adjunct 
appointment with the School of Child and Youth Care at the University 
of Victoria. 


EMMANUEL CHILANGA, PHD, RSW, MSc, B.ED, is a registered social 
worker and a project coordinator for the Transforming the Field Education 
Landscape project in the Faculty of Social Work at the University of 
Calgary’s Central and Northern Alberta Region in Edmonton. His re- 
search and teaching interests focus on social work education, child and 
family health, food and nutrition, and participatory action research both 
in Canada and in Africa. Emmanuel holds a PhD in Social Work and a 
master’s degree in social work, a Master of Science degree in Geography 
and a bachelor’s degree in Education. 


JILL CIESIELSKI is a Master of Social Work thesis candidate at the 
University of Calgary. Based on her experiences working with children, 
youth, and families as a front-line social worker, she is interested in in- 
corporating spirituality into the profession and in developing a holistic 
approach to direct practice. The use of spirituality in social work practice 
is the topic of her thesis research. 


JULIE L. DROLET, PHD, RSW, is a professor in the Faculty of Social Work 
at the University of Calgary and the director of the Transforming the Field 
Education Landscape (TFEL) project funded by a SSHRC partnership 
grant. She leads an international social work research program to advance 
knowledge in the fields of social work and social development. She is an 
internationally recognized expert in international social work, and her 
research focuses on field education, disaster social work, social develop- 
ment and sustainable development, social protection, and immigrant 
settlement and integration. She is the author of nine scholarly books and 
edited collections. She has been recognized through numerous awards 
by the University of Calgary, the Killam Foundation, the Royal Society 
of Canada’s College of New Scholars, and the Canadian Foundation for 
Innovation. She is a registered social worker with the Alberta College of 
Social Workers (ACSW). 
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AFEWORK Eyasu, MA, BA, is a lecturer in social psychology and edu- 
cation at Wollo University. Afework graduated with his Bachelor of Arts 
and Master of Arts degree from Addis Ababa University in psychology 
and social psychology respectively. Currently, Afework is a PhD candidate 
at the University of Gondar’s Department of Social Work. His research 
focuses on family issues such as contributing factors and consequences of 
divorce, youth unemployment in Ethiopia, and education. 


CYERRA GAGE, BSW, pronouns they/them/theirs, graduated from St. 
Edward’s University in Austin, Texas, in 2020 with a bachelor’s degree in 
Social Work. They presented research on gender identity and expression 
at the Southwestern Psychological Association (SW PA) conference in 2017 
and gave an oral presentation at the 2020 Symposium on Undergraduate 
Research and Creative Expression on alternatives to policing in schools 
and the relationships between school and prison. C. has been involved 
in community organizing work around the Austin area and is passionate 
about building systems of community care that undermine current sys- 
tems of oppression. 


ANITA R. GOODING, PHD, LCSW, MSW, BA, is a licensed clinical social 
worker who received a Bachelor of Arts in Women, Gender & Sexuality 
Studies from Trinity College, a Master of Social Work from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and a PhD in Social Work and Social Research from 
Portland State University. Her experience spans micro and macro levels of 
practice and includes community outreach and organizing, development 
and marketing, treatment education for persons living with HIV/AIDS, 
outpatient therapy for LGBTQIA-identified persons and service as a BSW 
field director. Her research centres on the subjugated knowledges of his- 
torically marginalized groups; race and social work practice, including 
use of self; and equity and inclusion within social work education. 


ZIPPORAH GREENSLADE is a Master of Social Work student at the 
University of Calgary. Her research interests include anti-racist and an- 
ti-colonial education as sites of transformative justice, critical pedagogies, 
practice with immigrants and refugees, and spirituality. Her professional 
practice involves Equity, Diversity, Inclusion & Decolonization (EDID) 
research and implementation, teaching, settlement services, and policy. 
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She is active in student advocacy and has been a student member of 
the Faculty of Social Work’s Anti-Black Racism Task Force (University 
of Calgary). She also served as a Student Advisory Committee member 
and Field Research Scholar with the Transforming the Field Education 
Landscape (TFEL) project. 


ANNELISE HUTCHISON is a student at St. Edward’s University’s School of 
Behavioral and Social Sciences in Austin, Texas, studying psychology and 
sociology. She will be graduating from the university in May 2022 and pur- 
suing a Master of Social Work at the University of Texas at Austin while 
working full time for St. Edward’s University Student Financial Services. 
Her research interests include working with adolescent boys in juvenile 
corrections, at risk adolescents in foster care, and supporting youth with 
incarcerated parents. She also hopes to get her PhD in social work and 
continue educating others on racial and social disparities in education and 
childcare systems. 


CHRISTINE JENKINS has been an advocate for many years and most recent- 
ly around issues related to late female diagnosis, gender bias, and autistic 
aging. Currently a community research associate at Carleton University, 
she is a co-author of the anthology Spectrum Women: Walking to the Beat 
of Autism (2018) and has presented in Canada and internationally. Jenkins 
has been a peer reviewer for the journal Autism in Adulthood and edits 
other books and articles. As she states, “Our aim is to help include autistic 
voices at every stage in true co-production of research.” Jenkins recently 
started a business, the Christine Jenkins AUsome Consulting, at www. 
cjAUsome.ca. 


VIBHA KAUSHIK, PHD, RSW, is a registered social worker in Alberta and 
a postdoctoral associate in the Faculty of Social Work at the University of 
Calgary currently working on two partnership projects: (1) Transforming 
the Field Education Landscape and (2) Aging in the Right Place. In addi- 
tion, she teaches undergraduate and graduate courses in the Faculty of 
Social Work at the University of Calgary. Her current research interests 
include social work with newcomers, newcomer settlement and integra- 
tion, homelessness and housing insecurity among older immigrants, and 
mixed-methods research. She has several peer-reviewed publications as first 
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author and has presented her work at multiple national and international 
peer-reviewed conferences to academic and community-based audiences. 


EDWARD KING is an adult who is autistic. He was diagnosed at the age of 
3 and had trouble speaking. At that time, doctors said that Edward had 
a 50% chance of never speaking, but he overcame that challenge. After 
graduating from Algonquin College, he has had two jobs: working for the 
City of Ottawa as a custodian and weight room attendee, and at a fitness 
gym as a custodian. At times, he assists adults who have special needs and 
physical disabilities at summer camps and social nights through the City 
of Ottawa. Since 2011, Edward has gone to schools — from grade two to 
high school — and attended adult audiences at workshops to talk about 
overcoming challenges, bullying, and autism. Today, Edward volunteers 
with OAAI and is willing to help out individuals to have better futures. 
He enjoys biking, running, walking, listening to music, and hanging out 
with friends. 


KALTRINA KUSARI is a PhD Candidate in the Faculty of Social Work at 
the University of Calgary. Her current research focuses on the experiences 
of return migrant women to Kosova, where she is from. She has also been 
involved with research projects which focus on refugee resettlement in 
Canada and has co-developed a training program for service providers 
who serve immigrants with disabilities. Her research informs her prac- 
tice, her role as a field supervisor for practicum students, and her teaching 
at both University of Calgary and Athabasca University. 


ALEXANDRA K. Mack, MSW, is a recent graduate of Howard University’s 
School of Social Work, in Washington DC. As an MSW student, Alexandra 
Mack was selected as an American Evaluation Association GEDI Scholar, 
Howard University’s School of Social Work’s 2020-2021 Founders 
Fellow, Health Resources and Services Administration Behavioral Health 
Workforce Education and Training (BHWET) Scholar, and a 2020-2021 
Transforming the Field Education Landscape (TFEL) Scholar. Alexandra’s 
research interests include culturally responsive child welfare practice, the 
utilization of spoken word as a medium to optimize the portrayal of phe- 
nomena and enhance audience connectivity, and performance account- 
ability and quality improvement of social and mental health services. 
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SHERI M. MCCONNELL, PHD, MSW, BSW, an assistant professor and 
former field education coordinator at the Memorial University School 
of Social Work, in Newfoundland and Labrador, is a queer white settler 
who currently resides on the traditional lands of the Beothuk. As part 
of her commitment to decolonization, reconciliation, and Indigenization, 
she chairs the team offering a BSW program in Cambridge Bay, Nunavut, 
through a partnership between Nunavut Arctic College and Memorial 
University. Dr. McConnell is a commissioner on the CASWE-ACFTS 
Commission on Accreditation and led the development and implemen- 
tation of the CASWE-ACFTS Online Field Instructor’s Course. She is a 
co-investigator with Transforming the Field Education Landscape (TFEL). 


MARGARET JANSE VAN RENSBURG, MSW, RSW, BA, is a Social Work 
PhD student at Carleton University who has recently completed her MSW. 
She is a non-autistic ally and steering committee member of the Ottawa 
Adult Autism Initiative. She holds a Bachelor of Arts in archaeology and 
medieval studies and a graduate certificate in autism and behaviour sci- 
ences. Margaret’s research interests surround promoting autistic self-de- 
termination, disability, women’s safety, and eating disorders under an 
anti-oppressive lens. Margaret enjoys lifting weights, swimming, and 
playing with her gecko in her free time. 


RICARDO DIEGO SUAREZ Rojas, MSW, MA, holds a Master of Arts in 
Bioethics from The University of Chicago, specializing in the evolution 
of capitalism and the social determinants of health. Currently, he is an 
MSW/PhD student at Boston College School of Social Work, and a re- 
search assistant at the Center for Work, Health, and Wellbeing at Harvard 
T.H. Chan School of Public Health. His research interests include stress 
and trauma across the life course, the neurobiology of perception and 
imagination and its implication for education and clinical practice, and 
intervention design and implementation science for fostering creativity 
and health in the workplace. In addition, he is the director of Laboratorio 
en Movimiento, an initiative that seeks to challenge historical trauma in 
the South of Mexico through the fusion of science and art. 
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ENDALKACHEW TAYE SHIFERAW, MA, is an Assistant Professor in so- 
cial psychology at Gambella University. Endalkachew graduated with his 
Master of Arts degree in Social Psychology from Addis Ababa University. 
He has lectured at Gambella ATVET College, Mettu University, and 
Gambella University. His research interests focus on the well-being of in- 
ternally displaced persons and refugees. 


COURTNEY WEAVER, MA, is a self-advocate who is very much engaged in 
the field of autism and accessibility. After obtaining a Masters in Critical 
Disability Studies at York University in 2017, she has consistently done a 
variety of work roles in the aforementioned field. Her current ones include 
program support officer for the Accessibility, Accommodation & Adaptive 
Computer Technology (AAACT) Program, office assistant to MP Mike 
Lake, Housing Through an Autism Lens (HAL) Solutions Lab self-advo- 
cate advisor and project coordinator for the Canadian Autism Spectrum 
Disorder Alliance’s (CASDA’s) Work from Home project. 


KAREN LoK Yı WonG, MA, MSW, RSW, was trained in social policy for 
a Master of Arts at University of York, in the UK, and in social work for 
Master of Social Work at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
She has conducted research, including analyzing policies, on older adults 
and healthcare with a focus on palliative care, long-term care, and family 
caregiving. She has also published and presented widely to academic and 
professional audiences. She has been an invited reviewer for academic 
and professional journal articles, conference presentation abstracts, and 
project proposals. She is currently the research scholar of Simon Fraser 
University Science and Technology for Aging Research (STAR) Institute. 
Karen is a registered social worker in British Columbia and has been prac- 
ticing in diverse settings related to older adults such as community senior 
services centre and long-term care. She is currently practicing social work 
at Mount St Joseph Hospital of Providence Healthcare, Vancouver. She 
serves as the clinical advisor at 411 Seniors Centre Society, Vancouver. 
She also serves in the BC Association of Social Workers Multicultural and 
Anti-racist Committee, Seniors Community of Practice, and Richmond, 
Delta, and Burnaby Branch. She is a long-term volunteer for Alzheimer’s 
Society BC. 
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Social work field education in Canada is in crisis. New understanding 
and approaches are urgently needed. Innovative and sustainable models 
need to be explored and adopted. As professionals, social workers are 
expected to use research to inform their practice and to contribute to 
the production of research. Yet many social workers are reluctant to 
integrate research into their practice and into field education. 


Transforming Social Work Field Education encourages the adoption 

of research and scholarship into the practice of social work. It offers 
current theoretical concepts and perspectives that shape social work field 
education and provides case studies of practice research grounded in the 
experiences of diverse communities and countries. Highlighting cutting- 
edge research and scholarship, each chapter addresses critical issues in 
social work practice and their implications for field education. 


Bringing together scholars at various stages of their careers, this book 
fosters a meaningful dialogue on the dynamic, complex, and multi- 
faceted nature of social work practice, research, and innovation in the 
critical area of field education. 
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